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REDEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WATERFRONT  (A)  ''  ^'^■%Hf^ 

.  A  i^""?^  ?°!^''^'^i^  ^'""^^  settled  in  1630,  the  relationship  between  the  sea 
and  the  land  has  defined  the  city;  and  that  relationship  has  changed  dramatically. 
In  Colonial   days.  Boston -was  .virtually  an  island,   connected  to  the  mainland 
by  the.  very  narrow  Roxbury  Neck-.     Now,  the  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  almost 
l.nH?..^^°H""^'    '"?^'   .*''^"  °^^'"'^-       Boston-Harbor,  although  practical ?y 
!ear    of'^^ttlp^pif '''  ""l^  ?"'  ^'^^  n,i  1  es  . f rpm ".open  sea.     A^  since  the  earliest 
years  of  settlement,. merchant  owners  of  waterfront  property  were  constantly 
baiVding  wharves-  into  the  harbor.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  enSles' 
encroachment  of  land  into  water  ttiat  has  determined  much  of  Boston^s  Mstory 
(See  Exhibit  .1. )  "    -:  ■■yy;    ,    '      '•  -  . 

ftAficrvIltK®?'""-'^^^''^-*!!^^^'9hteen^^  the  Ur^est  town  in    ' 

■nrW^l?-S^i^^!^'*'!^>''>^^•P°P"l^  was  alsothi  continent's 

prrnoipal  port^  boasting,  at  least  forty  wharves,' ti^elve  shipyards  and  six 

«n^^^'';^i^i!!^'''Ii   r"^^^^"'^  i"  Boston, 

•  !5^  was.,,  durfng^the  cny's  most  prosperous.^-  sea-faring  <l;>ys.,  its  mosrstgnificant 
thorou|hfare>..n  was: the  "road "..that  Unked  Boston .^tdthe^st  of  the  wo?ld 
?SL°"l£-  °f '-fconomi c  1  Rteres t .  .-Long  Wharf  was-  i1  so"  a'  ^1  %^\ eal  Voadway .     In 
U76SV"thB  Sntish  Jnarched.:an;to  defend  their  new. world  iKterests;  1n  1776.  they 
inarched  b4(:J<.;tQwardsEur6p^-.in  defeat;  7.v^:::>   ^.  ^\^  "'  '  ^"^ 

"  ^  -.  ^^"^^*!)^'«T9^>teenth  century,; BostdnWa^.a-eeiiter^  trade  that  wou^d 

;.  b|.jhe.ec6noTmc  backbone  of- -its  p.o1itica.3-establi?shinent.^  Boston,  was  one  corner  ' 
-of-tn€hrgh]y;lQcrati-ve  triangular. trade -.whiGh^  was ^:^^  abduction    " 

ar^d. enslavement  df  fifteen  million  Africarrs  over ia  period  of  a  ■Tittle  more      ' 
■  than-  tHO^ hundred  7ears,>Along-  with  New  York.  Boston  Was'..also"a  fliajOr  por.t  of     ■ 

tra<le..«.^1;h,the  East.-,dealr4ng  in  sflk^   tea,  opium  and  spfces.. and  with  Australia 

for  .goTd;.;ar'd  wool .  ■     ''...■ 

;  '-Tlif^iirtet'eehth  'century  brought  the  introduction  of  the  Cli|iper:  Ship'  and 
i"f.'^^^>^:"'fJ.#^ton's  prdsperiHy  as  a  port  of  trade,    fhe  Clipper  Ships,  fast, 
-delicate  .sflTT.ing.-vesselSj  decorated  wharves'  crowded  with  sailors,  fishermen 
and  mercha,ntS;:/',-|treTGhing  the  lensths  of  the  wharves  were  elegantly  propor- 
tioned  twor.s.tory^e0ra>an;.s^^^  of  vKlch      " 

sbop^ , :iaffl-hun:g^:  sarlors  woul  d  final  1y  arri  ve  at  the  Bifjich-of-Grapes  Tavern , 
a  -T^TOusvsoui^^vf -gdod'punch^nd-cortipany  for  bot^^^ 

._Ir.  T;82Gy'fiaydr  JosiahQ'uincy  began  p  in  the. Town  Ddck  and  so" 

crea^ye  so. T4.;gro.Qnd /or  the  market  buildings  he  eventually  constructed  there  ' 

suSrS^^nrnf^v!?^''^'^  T^  m'T'"  ^•.*^elTerhouse,;Research  Asslstlnt.'under  the- 
supecv^-sion  of^Valerie  I.  Nelson,  Lecturer  in  Public -Policy  for  use  at  the 

.uogni^Ttzgerald,  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Karvard  Oniversitv. -.  We  wish  to 

.ex|>r^ss :Our  gratitude  to  John  Dobie,  -BRA  Waterfront  Project  Architect  for  his 

..asststance^and  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this' study. 
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nnce  Bostop  was  first  settled  in  1630,  the  relationship  between  the  sea 
and  the:  land  has -defined -'che  city;  and  that  relationship  has  changed  dramatically^ 
Jn  Cblbhial  days,  $ostan^was .virtually  an  island,  connected  to  the  mainland 
by  .t"he.- very  narrow.  Rox  bury  Nee  tu     Now,  the  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  almost,-., 
three-.thousand.  "made"  a<;res  of"  land.       Boston« Harbor,  although  oractica-lTy 
landlocked, -is  only  six  and^'ane  half 'm-tTes'_fl*om '.open  s§a.     And: since  the  earliest 
yeaps.of  settlement,-. merchant  owners  .of -.waterfront.' property  were  constantly^;- 
b^cri'li^in^  wharves- tnto  "the -harbor.     This  was"  thebeginntng.  of  the  endless.       '"   '' 
encroachment  of  land  into  water  ttiat  has:'  determined,  much  -of  Boston !  s  hi  story..  - 

(See.ExhibTt- K)  '.::■'■  f^-:^.-■-■.  ■y:Jy '/■-  '^^^^ '■'■,'■.■  [,      ''/..         •  _    "  ':-■       ' 

■•■■  ■  "By.the..  beginning  >f-  the.  ^ight^n-th -cent         .-Bpstomwats-  the  largest  town  in;-.' 

■  SrPtTsh '^ort h  Ar[wri;'cav  W'ith,.X--PopuTattfon';^  ilso  the  continent's 

wJiarf  i  n  Bos  ton  v.. ' 

■afuryt99,y-  <MiT  Kjf^j..  wi.ej.vi'f  i»^    i   iriuo  k.   )jtTj>|jer,'.uui;i .  aea^i,a>-;  Mnyi:.'yjPj«».,     jtS-,  mOSt    Stgnl-TICant 

.tHorpu'gi>fare;T  .-j^t"  was  vtherr" road- V; that  T-thked  Bqston/ti  the-^  worTd. 

tfct .  ori.ly.y pf;-ecDno(ni c  i nterest ,  .long  Wha rf  was^  i l^sff  ar  .pol  ftileal" roadway.  ,   I h  ; 
il768t..-^"^  trT-tishjJiarchedjj^  'in  17.76,  they 

:inai^h^d7l5^tk-;tJQWards- Eurdps^tn  defeats- ^;^^^  -    .^.  •> 

--   -    - -^^  .*"  -.     ■'    ."-;•  ''"  .S      -  -    ■■     ■■"'.       ■'.'-■ '-'L'..-  '"V."^-'"  ■.■■''"^■  "■;*'■  -  - 

''r:V;'.."  EJ'u»"i^"r^^  tradg.that.  wou^d  '. 

L  ba^ieieci'i3cpi-c-  b^  o.f  'fts '  p.o:l  i-ticai^restatil^jfshjniMi;.' .'  .Boston-  Was  one  .corner  ' 

•af^;|he'SrgfTly; 

C^rrd^enslavisment  af:  Tf-fteen  mfltion^  Afn"cans--dver'-a  pef^d  of  a-  Tittle,  mene     '■■,;■.■ 

•  than'-. twja'' hundred .-y ears .\ ^Al ong-  wi th ■  New-  York,'-'  Biistorf.-Ws.-aTso" a-majdr:'  porlt  of  "... 
trade-v«;$ft'the"  EXs't,  .de'al^^^^^^  in'  sfTk-,.  tea,'opiu'm-,and.^v5pfces,  .and  with  Australia 
fQrr,.^4.^S;fi^)Mgol..''y      '■:-    !  "_^v       ''  '■"■'"    V;i..v  .';.  v    '-->    •.  .    .  •    ■  .  V\ 

y  •  ;'-Mii''^xneteeiith  century  brought  the-  introduction:  of...the  Clipper- SK'i-p'  and, 
tKefr2enltB^:j9^^;^tiSLtoh-'V  p^                     a  port  of  trade.     The  Clipper  Ships,.,  fast, 
de-Vics'te:"sa^ "ting .vessels.,  decorated  wharves*  crowded  with  sai.lors,-- fishermen, 
and*merc)TantsV-:','|tret"chi-ng  the  1^                         wharves  were  elegantly  propor- 
tioned^. two'i^s-tocyr^G^rg^^-van-"-S^^^                                        of  bri,clc,  >jiiarp/  of  "wh'ich    '. 
had-t^-tJ v^'  gramtl^"  fa€taei'r-;.Pass'i n^^^^^^    -^'on^g  "row'-Of  wa-rehoiises ,-'docks-,'.  and- 

-.shop^;-'laii^a-hufi^ri2-:  sailors  w'oul  df  f  inalty  -arn  ve  at 'the:  Buach-of  ■^Grai:es  Tave,^„  -  -. 

:  a.  faireus.Vs-ftui^^^f ^gdbd' puncK^and:  corfipany-  f or  bo thi^.^^sai.MftSv^.and  •  merchants  .jSv  ..*'■' 

.-...Jn  l-;82G>'}']^!Sybr  Josiah  Quincy-began  plans  to  fill   in-the.Town'-EWck  ^^^o" 
.crea^.sqTtd--'§rQqnd. for  the- market  buildiags  he  eventually  constructed  thefe; " 

■  T?rr5!'?-case  -was  prepared  'by  Karen  S .   Kel  1  erhouse, '  Research  Assistant^ .•. u>nder-"  the'T 
•sug^Hion  of  "Valerie  I.   Nelson.,  Lecturer  in  Public -Pol-i.cy  fo"r  use.at;the' 

J6i^v:Kttzgerald,.Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard  Lfniversity.r^^vWe  wish'-to  . 
-'.ex^ess.;0ur'- gratitude  to  John  Dobie,  "BRA-  Waterfront  Project  Archiltec-t  for  his. 
,.ass:.is-tance"and  cooperation   in  the  preparation  of  this' study.. 
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REDEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WATERFRONT   (A) 

Since  Boston  was  first  settled  in  1630,  the  relationship  between  the   sea 
-r;  and  the  land  has  defined  the  city,  and  that  relationship  has  changed  dramatically. 
"-   In  Colonial   days,  Boston -was  .virtually  an  island,   connected  to  the  mainland 
"•   by  the  very  narrow  Roxbury  Neck-.     Now,  the  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  almost 
three  thousand,  "made"  acres  of  land.       Bos  ton -Harbor,  although  oractically 
landlocked,- is  only  six  and  ©ne  half  itiiles  from '.open  sea.     And  since  the  earliest 
years .of  settlement,  merchant  owners  of  waterfront  property  were  constantly 
building  wharves- into  the  harbor.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  endless, 
encroachment  of  land  into  water  that  has  determined  much  of  Boston's  history. 
(See  Exhibit  ,1.)  "   ;_■     •"..  ■:■.■''. 

'-      By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ■Boston  was  the  largest  town  in 
British  North  America,^  with,  a  .population  of -1-2, 000.. ^'.Jt  was  also  the  continent's 
.    principal   port r  boasting  at  'least  forty  wharves,- twelve  shi.pyards  and  six 
-•ropewalks,  Monig.Wharfv  built  inlTlO,   is  the  oldest  exi.sting  wharf  Sn  Boston,, 
asid  was;  during' the  city's  most  prosperous.,'  sea-faring  ^d,ay5.,  its  most  significant 
thorou^ghfare;.  it  wasithe  "road",  that  linked  Boston  td  the 'rest  of  the  world. 
."    Not  only  of;  economic  interest,  , -Long  Wharf  was- 'also"  a' .polftic-ffl  "roadway.     In 
■il76S,-%he  British  marched-.an, to  defend  their  new  .world  in'tei^ests;   in  1776,  they 
'  mat^ched  ba.'ck.  towards  Europe -in  defeat.  '■■;;'>.":  •  ^  '   :.  -  -  ■■ 

"  ■  '.     burvng- the 'eighteenth  century,  Boston  was  ,a -center.lfo.r  the  trade  that  would 
i- be: i:he.  economic  backbone  of- -its  p.oliticalestabli'shnient.     Boston  was  one  corner   " 
-- -of -the  highly..  iQCrat.i-ve  triangular, trade -.which'  was  respjphB-ibTe'  for  the  abduction. 
•;■  .and  ensflaveraent  of.  fifteen  mil  Lion  Africans  over ^  period  of  a-  Tittle  more 
-■/thahtvip.  hundred -years.  ':Along  with  New  York,  Boston  was -also' a  fnajOr  port  of    .• 
'   .-trade-.wHh' the  East,  .dealing  in  silk,  tea,  opium  and  spices,  and  with  Australia 
for  gold-; ar«d  wool..  :     '   ;-;  .:  . 

-  ''TTie'';T\Tneteen-th  century  brought  the  introduction  of  the  Cli.fiper'Shlp  and 

'■•■    the-zeoith  of  .|os,ton"''s  prosperity  as  a  port  of  trade.     The  Clipper.  Ships,  fast, 
,  .delicate -sailing,  vessels,,  decorated  wharves  crowded  with  sailors,  fishermen, 
,    and  "merchants ;..'\Stret'chi-ng  the  lensths  of  the  wharves  were  elegantly  propor- 
-^'".  tion.ed-twO'- story  jSeorgian  .s.Vuctu,res\  built  mainly- of  bri,ck-,  ,jnany  of  wh-ich     .;  ' 
had.-.^^at-ive  gran-i'fe  faSiiaes.  \  Passing-Xhe^Ton^  row  of.  warehouses ,~  docks ,  and 
5ho^.^rland-hun^r^: sailors  would  finally  "arrive  at  the  Buh-ch-of-Grapes  Tavern,  . 
:  a  fjairous  .-SQu^fi^f  obbd.'punGh'.-and-coitipany  for  both  sail^ns' and  merchants.. 

.    In  T856V. Mayor  Jos i ah  Qui ncy  began  plans  to  fill   in  the  Town  Dock  and  so; 
.  create  sol td'gro.cind., for  the  market  buildings  he  eventually  constructed  there 

•■'     Thi^-.V'Case -was  prepared  by  Karen  S.Kellerhouse,.  Research  Assistant^   under  the " 

-  :   super-yl'Sion  of  Valerie  I.  Nelson,  Lecturer  in  -Public  Policy  for  use  at  the 

?^'' 'ilblft.-iittzgerald, Kennedy  School   of  Government,  Harvard  University. --We  wish  to 
^*^expr_^ss; our  gratitude  to  John  Dobie,  ^BRA  Waterfront  Project  Architect  for  his 
..ass'?stance^and  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this'  study. 
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in  1825.     Directly  inland  from  the  wharves  was  the  Quincy  market,   flanked  by 
North  and  South  Markets,  all   separated  by  stylish  avenues.     As  the  Clipper 
Ships  met  the  wharves,  so  the  wharves  e^ctended  to  the  market  where  the  goods 
were  bartered  and  exchanged.     The  market  buildings  themselves  were  quintessential 
exanples  of  Georgian  clarity,  order,  and  simplicity;   like  the  wharves,   they 
were  principally  of  rose-red  brick,  but  their  graceful   facades  made  extensive 
use  of  local   granite.     The  Quincy  Market,   central   of  the  three,  was  topped  by 
sn  extravagant  dome,   pale  blue  in  the  interior,  a  whimsical   baroque  flourish 
in  an  essentially  ultilitarian  age. 

The  markets  also  led  the  eye  from  the  water  to  Fanueil   Hall,  built  in 
1742  and  donated  to  the  city  by  the  French  Huguenot,  Peter  Fanueil.     Originally, 
it  was  a  two  story  structure  designed  to  be  both  a  market  place  and  a  public 
meeting  house.     In  1805,  Charles  Bulfinch     doubled  its  width  and  added  a 
third  story,  but  he  retained  the  outlines  of  the  original   design.     Although 
built  a  hundred  years  earlier,   Faneuil   Hall   harmonizes  with  the  Quincy,  North, 
and  South  Markets,  exhib'iting  the  same  symmetry,  formal   balance,   and  the 
repetition  of  design  elements. 

It  was  appropriate  that  both  commerce  and  politics  took  place  in  this 
building  for  it  was  this  combination  that  made  Boston  such  a  thriving  center 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.     So  from  the  splendid  Clipper 
Ships,   the  eye  was  naturally  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  commercial   confidence 
--fishermen  and  merchants,   dealers  in  tea,   fur  and  grain--of  the  Market  place 
to  the  solid  establishment  of  the  elite  Boston  Brahminism  of  Beacon  Hill, 
with  its  gleaming  golden-domed  State  House. 

Beside  the  bustling  dock  area  and  the  market  buildings  and  Faneuil   Hall 
•^s  the  North  End,  a  natural   haven  for  the  newly  arrived  Americans.     First 
i,    ^bi-ted  by  Boston's  oldest  Yankee  families--the  Hutchinsons,  Clarks, 
Frai;  "lands,   Fosters--the  area  was,  after  the  revolution,  repopulated  by  Irish 
immigrar.ts.     More  so  as  "fashion"  shifted  south  and  west,  the  area  was  one  of 
small   time  inerchants,   tradesmen  and  artisans.     During  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  population  patterns  changed  in  the  North  End.     In  1850, 
half  of  the  23,000  people  living  there  were  Irish;   but  with  each  decade 
came  increasing  numbers  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.     And  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  Italians  had  made  a  permanent  claim  on  the  North  End. 

Architecture  in  the  North  End,  significantly  less  elegant  than  that  of 
the  Clipper  Ships  and  the  wharf  buildings,  served  as  a  backdrop  for  no  less 
■'•'■vely  a  scene.     The  North  End  was,  and  continued  to  be  a  thriving,  noisy 
community,  with  people  shouting  to  each  other  in  Italian  from  third  floor 
windows  and  pulling  up  lawn  chairs  at  the  curbside  to  watch  the  passing 
parade.     Braids  of  garlic,  good  cheap  wine,  strings  of  sausages,  crates  of 
tomatoes  and  oranges,  sides  of  bacon,  whole  round  cheeses  and  the  smell   of 
freshly  baked  bread--quaint  accouterments  to  the  many  tourists  who  now  visit 
the  area--remain  very  central   to  the  way  of  life  of  North  End  residents. 
This  way  of  life  is  even  reflected  in  street  patterns  that  are  more  suited 
to  the  elaborate  complexity  of  religious  celebrations— of  which  there  are 
many--than  to  the  efficiency  of  traffic  flow.     The  magnificent  Sa^nt  Stephen's 
Church,  designed  by  the  Yankee  architect  Bulfinch     for  the  Unitarians, 
restored  for  Italian  Catholics  by  the  Irish  Cardinal   Cushinn  in  the  1960's, 
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is  in  itself  a  remarkable  symbol  of  the  complex  ethnic,  religious  and 
cultural  changes  of  this  area  of  Boston. 


By  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  utilitarian  steamship 
had  replaced  the  graceful  clipper;  but  more  significant  to  Boston's  decline 
as  a  prosperous  port  was  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  and  the  truck  as 
means  of  transport.  By  1930,  Boston  was  no  longer  a  major  port,  but  rather 
a  market  for  goods  transported  over  land  from  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The 
relation  of  use  to  form  in  both  the  wharves  and  the  market  place  became 
increasingly  obscure.  The  warehouses  along  Commercial,  India  and  Long  Wharves 
began  to  house  small  manufacturing  and  storage  firms.  Although  some  fishermen 
remained,  most  of  the  fishing  and  virtually  all  of  the  shipping  business 
moved  to  South  Boston.  The  waterfront  was  no  longer  the  nerve  and  energy  of 
Boston's  economic  center,  and  the  thriving,  elegant  wharves  were  deserted  and 
derelict.  Although  the  North  End  did  not  lose  its  life  or  its  charm,  it 
lost  its  connection  to  the  sea;  although  it  still  produces  rich  aromas  of 
garlic  and  pasta,  the  waterfront  does  not  give  it  life.  It  remains  a  tightly- 
knit  working  class  Italian  community  with  a  law  and  a  life  of  its  own. 

In  the  1950's,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Association  (BRA)  built  an  over- 
ground artery  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  between  the  North  End  and  the  Quincy 
Market.  It  is  the  kind  of  structure  that  inevitably  darkens,  often  blights,  and 
surely  divides  communities.  The  waterfront  was  divided  from  the  city  it  once 
served;  the  commercial  connection  of  the  sea  with  Beacon  Hill  was  broken.  The 
beautiful  Georgian  buildings  became  a  haven  for  the  down-and-out  and  the  wino.  And 
parnng  lots--dead  acres  of  asphalt--creDt  across  the  face  of  the  waterfront. 

pleading  north  on  Old  Atlantic  Avenue  in  1960,  the  traveler  would  see  on 
the  right  the  ten  remaining  wharves  of  the  original  forty,  now  in  poor,  if  not 
hazardous  condition,  with  rotting  timbers,  piles  and  planks.  Sargent,  Lewis, 
Commercial,  Central,  Long  and  India  Wharves  still  housedthe  original  commercial 
structures,  many  of  which  were  now  abandoned  and  the  rest  of  which  were  used 
for  storage  or  marginal  small  businesses.  All  were  in  poor  repair.  Parking 
lots  sprang  up  on  land  on  which  some  of  the  old  structures  stood,  long  since 
destroyed  by  fire  and  obsolescence.  Immediately  adjacent  to  Atlantic  Avenue 
on  the  left  ran  the  tracks  of  the  tiny  Union  Freight  Railroad,  which  transported 
goods  between  North  and  South  Stations  and  made  a  few  stops  in  between  to 
service  the  small  wholesale  food  businesses.  And  flanking  the  Union  Railroad 
were  the  walls  and  steel  girders  of  the  "green  monster"  (the  Southeast  Expressway). 

On  the  land  side  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  area  stood  a  cluster  of 
low  warehouses.  Opposite  the  slip  between  Central  and  Long  Wharves  was  the 
New  England  Telephone  Company  building,  an  8-story  brick  and  concrete 
structure.  Continuing  north,  nearing  the  North  End,  one  would  see  some  larger 
brick  warehouses.  The  Block  where  Atlantic  Avenue  was  joined  by  Commercial 
Street  was  the  site  of  the  obsolete  Prince  Macaroni  factory.  Forming  a 
backdrop  to  the  warehouses  to  the  west  was.  again,  the  elevated  Central  Artery 
uith  a  dark  roadway  running  beneath  it.  The  area  on  the  west  side  of  the 
artery  was  dominated  by  the  three  long  market  buildings,  situated  perpendicular 
to  the  harbor.  Behind  them  sat  the  much  smaller  historic  Faneuil  Hall. 
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Northwest  of  the  market  buildings  was  the  Blackstone  block,   home  to  meat 
and  produce  sellers  and    the    Haymarket--the  weekend  open  air  pushcart  market. 
Between  the  markets  and  the  Central   Artery  to  the  southeast  stood  the  area's 
only  tall   buildings-'the  old  U.S.   Customs  House  Tower  and  the  Grain  Exchange 
building. 

These  two  areas--east  and  west  of  the  Central  Artery--were  suffering 
extensive  blight  as  well.     Because  of  its  obsolescence,   low-quality  commercial 
space  could  be  had  for  very  low  rents.     Consequently,  commercial   activity  in 
the  warehouses  and  the  market  buildings  consisted  of  a  few  small   businesses 
and  the  produce  and  meat  wholesalers.     Very  few  improvements  had  been  made  in 
these  properties   since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  no  new  construction  had 
taken  place  there  since  1920.       As    the  buildings  became  uninhabitable,   they 
were  boarded  up  and  abandoned.     Many  warehouse     structures,  particularly  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  North  End,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.     The  area's 
residents  consisted  of  a  small   number  of  tenants  of  unimproved  warehouse 
lofts  and  a  few  squatters  in  abandoned  shacks.     Acco.rding  to  a  Chamber  of 
Comnerce  survey,   deficiencies  were  present   in  more  than  90%  of  the  buildings. 
Taxable  valuations  had  declined  29%  during  the  1950's  alone. 

Because  of  the  extensiveness  of  blight  in  the  area  and  also  because  of  the 
inherent  attractiveness  of  the  harbor  and  its  proximity  to  downtown,  the 
waterfront  area  attracted  the  attention  and  imagination  of  Boston's  planners 
and  businessmen  alike.     Sketchy  plans  for  redevelopment  of  the  area  were  drawn 
up  in  the  mid-fifties,  but  it  was  not  until  Mayor  Collins  was  elected  in  1959 
that  the  rebuilding  effort  received  serious  public  attention.     In  1960,  the 
waterfront  was  made  a  priority  project  in  the  new  Mayor's  "build  a  new  Boston" 
proaram  and  it  has  been  a  center  of  attention  ever  since.     Part  A  of  this  case 
discusses  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  Downtown  Waterfront-Faneuil 
Hall   Mrban  Renewal   Project  from  1960-1972. 

Collins,  Logue,  and  the  "New  Boston" 

Mayor  John  Collins  was  elected  in  1959  on  a  promise  to  build  a  "new 
Boston."     With  the  strong  support  of  the  business  community,   he  spent  his 
first  few  months  in  office  devising  a  strategy  to  deal   with  the  city's 
spiral ing  tax  rate,  declining  population,  employment,  and  tax  base,  and 
deteriorating  physical   facilities.  Among  business  leaders,  planners,  and  the 
Collins  administration,  there  was  a  growinc;  consensus  that  urban  renewal   could 
reverse  these  trends.     The  approach  that  was  slowly  evolving  was  a  massive 
physical   rebuilding,  particularly  in  the  central   city  area. 

Boston's  growing  interest  in  urban  renewal     coincided  with  the  presidential 
election  of  Massachusetts  native  John  F.   Kennedy  and  with  an  attendant 
growing  interest  in  renewal   on  the  federal   level.     The  federal   urban  renewal 
program,   first  passed  as  part  of  the  National   Housing  Act  of  1949,  was 
intended  to  redress  the  failure  of  both  private  enterprise  and  local   governments 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  deterioration  of  the  nation's  central   cities.     As  the 
authors  of  the  1949  Act  perceived  the  situation,   the  lack  of  adequate  powers 
in  local    government  to  control   land  use,   the  difficulty  of  assembling  tracts 
of  land  large  enough  to  attract  profitable  new  developments,   and  the  high  costs 


of  land  in  slum  and  blighted  areas  justified  federal  intervention.  To  over- 
come these  obstacles,  planners  and  their  Congressional  supporters  proposed 
that  local  planning  agencies  (LPA's)  be  given  (through  state  enabling 
legislation)  the  powers  necessary  to  acquire  and  clear  tracts  of  land  in 
deteriorated  areas  for  eventual  development  by  private  parties  in  accordance 
with  a  local  plan.*  Recognizing  that  few  localities  had  the  resources  to 
finance  such  an  undertaking,  planners  also  proposed  that  the  federal  government 
underwrite  2/3  of  the  cost  of  site  preparation.  To  qualify  for  federal  funds, 
local  communities  would  have  to  initiate  long-range  comprehensive  planning 
and  would  submit  redevelopment  plans  for  federal  approval  before  funds  were 
committed. 

Second  to  slum  clearance  and  rebuilding,  the  program  was  intended  to 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  decent  housing  in  central  cities.  Hence, 
the  original  legislation  stated  that  only  predominantly  residential  projects 
would  be  eligible.  The  program  was  passed  with  the  strong  support  of  local 
government  officials  and  a  number  of  civic  groups  who  saw  the  bill's  potential 
for  rebuilding  their  blighted  cities  and  meeting  housing  needs;  and  professional 
planners,  who  saw  it  as  a  way  to  introduce,  and  maybe  even  enforce,  the 
concept  of  comprehensive  planning  in  local  communities.  Over  thcyears,  the 
program  was  periodically  amended  and  updated  until,  in  1974,  it  was  subsumed 
under  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program.  In  1954  the  program 
was  expanded  to  include  rehabilitation  as  well  as  total  clearance,  in  response 
to  criticisms  that  the  federal  slum  clearance  and  rebuilding  program  was 
creating  slums  faster  than  it  was  eliminating  them.  Later  amendments  gradually 
liberalized  the  "predominantly  residential "  requirement,  increased  relocation 
assistance  to  families,  individuals  and  businesses,  increased  local  discretion 
in  planning  and  executing  urban  renewal  projects,  and  added  new  FHA  loan  and 
mortgage  insurance  programs.  In  spite  of  these  "liberalizing"  amendments, 
however,  the  program  remained  fairly  limited  in  impact  under  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  since  the  later  years  of  that  administration  were  dominated 
by  a  concern  for  controlling  inflation. 

With  the  election  of  Kennedy,  an  announced  proponent  of  expanded  federal 
involvement  in  renewal,  the  renewal  program  acquired  a  new  glamour;and  thus, 
the  prospects  for  realization  of  Collins'  vision  of  the  "New  Boston"  appeared 
bright  indeed.  The  Mayor  took  his  first  concrete  steps  toward  this  vision  by 
hirtng  as  his  consultant  Ed  Logue,  the  well -respected  director  of  New  Haven's 
extensive  renewal  program  and  a  proven  success  in  federal  grantsmanship. 
Together,  the  two  men  devised  a  bricks-and-mortar  approach  to  resolving  Boston's 
problems  that  contrasted  sharply  with  earlier  planning  efforts.  Earlier 


* 

As  originally  contemplated  the  Local  Planning  Agency  would 
maintain  ownership  of  the  land,  which  it  would  lease  to  developers,  and  the 
revenues  would  be  applied  against  the  gross  cost  of  the  project.  Public 
ownership  of  the  land  was  thought  the  only  way  to  justify  the  taking  of 
private  property  by  eminent  domain,  Congress,  however,  was  reluctant  to 
become  involved  in  subsidizing  long-term  lease  arrangements;  hence,  as  enacted, 
the  program  required  the  sale  of  cleared  land  to  private  developers  which 
constituted  a  new  use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 


plans,  of  which  there  had  been  several,  had  viewed  Boston  as  the  metropolitan 
core  and,  using  projections  of  economic,  employment,  land  use  and  transportation 
trends,  had  focused  on  strengthening  the  ties  between  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  In  contrast,  Logue  and  Collins  showed  much  more  concern  with  the 
physical  state  of  the  city  itself. 

The  program  contained  few  specific  recommendations;  rather,  it  was 
aimed  at  establishing  public  confidence  in  Boston's  ability  to  rebuild  itself. 
As  formulated  (largely)  by  Edward  Logue,  the  program  set  the  stage  for 
Boston's  redevelopment  in  three  ways.  First,  it  established  the  direction 
of  redevelopment  through  a  series  of  definitive  policy  guidelines.  Second, 
a  broad  seven-year  strategy  for  tackling  development  problems  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  was  outlined.  Finally,  to  implement  the  program  Collins  and  Logue 
proposed  a  major  reorganization  of  the  BRA. 

Intended  to  quell  the  fears  of  those  who  had  been  burned  by  Boston's 
previous  experience  with  urban  renewal,*  the  guidelines  provided  the  following: 

The  citizens  should  be  fully  informed  about  the 
progress  of  the  program  in  its  various 

stages.  .  .  . 

...    it  will   be  carried  out  on  a  partnership 
basis  between  City  Hall  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhoods  through  neighborhood  renewal 
organizations. 

...  a  business  relocation  office  should  be 
established  and  staffed  to  assist  displaced 
businessmen  in  finding  satisfactory  new  quarters. 

.    .    .   that  such  relocation  of  families  as  may 
be  required  be  done  with  decency,  humanity  and 
a  firm  determination  that  the  spirit  as  well   as 
the  letter  of  the  relocation  law  be  observed. 

.    .    .   that  patronage  and  favoritism  are  out. 

.  ■.    .to  see  that  beauty  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
renewed  city.     Beauty  once  flourished  in  Boston. 
It  must  again. 

The  details  of  the  "New  Boston"  plan  were  published  as  the  Mayor's 
"$90  Million  Development  Program."     In  introducing  the  program,  Collins  said. 


* 
Previous  experience  included  the  controverisal  West  End  project,  which 
had  dislocated  more  than  3,000  residents  of  a  closely  knit,  working-class 
Italian  neighborhood  to  make  way  for  high-rise  luxury  apartments  and--as  a 
result  of  financial   problems  encountered  after  the  project  began--parking  lots. 


I  have  not  tried  to  create  or  gather  any  new 
statistics  on  the  extent  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas  in  Boston.   In  the  first  place,  I  found 
those  already  prepared  impressive  enough,  and 
depressing  enough  too,  I  might  add.  In  the 
second  place,  statistics  have  had  only  a  limited 
success  in  moving  cities  to  act  on  slum  and 
blight.  ... 

For  those  who  are  not  convinced  or  who  need 
their  recollection  refreshed,  I  suggest  that 
they  go  and  see  for  themselves. 

In  contrast  to  the  bulldozer  approach  characterized  by  the  West  End,  Collins 
and  Logue  would  attempt  to  capitalize  on  several  natural  assets  of  the  city: 
"its  ancient  street  pattern";  "its  abundance  of  historic  sites";  and  its 
"compactness"  and  "walkability. " 

Second,  the  program  contained  a  broad,  7-year  strategy  for  rebuilding 
and  revitalizing  the  entire  city.  The  olan  affected  nearly  50%  of  the  city's 
land  area  and  about  25%  of  its  residents,  A  total  of  ten  urban  renewal 
projects  were  to  be  undertaken  concurrently  to  address  the  most  needy  areas 
of  the  core  city.   In  the  downtown  area,  the  program  proposed  major  renewal 
efforts  for  the  Central  Business  District  and  the  Waterfront-Faneuil  Hall 
area  in  addition  to  the  Government  Center  project  begun  in  the  late  '50's. 
In  Government  Center,  new  buildings  housing  federal,  state  and  city  offices 
would  replace  old  Scollay  Square,  a  run-down  area  of  delapidated  burlesque 
theaters,  night  clubs  and  rooming  houses.  The  central  business  district 
was  to  be  renewed  to  make  it  more  attractive  as  a  retail  core.  The  waterfront 
was  seen  at  that  time  as  a  showplace  for  the  new  Boston  and  the  proposal 
for  this  area  focused  on  marine-related  cultural,  residential,  commercial 
and  leisure  activities.  (See  Exhibit  2.) 

The  seven  remaining  urban  renewal  areas  were  in  predominantly  residential 
areas  surrounding  downtown.  The  $90  Million  Program's  goals  for  these  areas 
were  to  upgrade  housing  quality  and  neighborhood  services  and  to  eliminate 
blight  through  a  combination  of  rehabilitation  and  clearance.  Of  the  seven 
residential  renewal  areas,  Charlestown  and  the  South  End  were  diagnosed  as 
most  in  need  of  major  rebuilding.  Finally,  neighborhood  improvement  programs 
(NIP's)  were  proposed  for  the  six  basically  sound  residential  areas  on  the 
outer  ring,  where  about  half  of  Boston's  population  lives.  NIP's  were 
geared  toward  maintaining  existing  housing  stock  and  Improving  the  quality 
of  municipal  services. 

Completion  of  the  prograin  was  estimated  to  cost  (net)  $90  million,  two 
thirds  of  which  would  be  paid  by  the  federal  government.  Under  federal 
regulations,  the  costs  of  constructing  public  buildings,  streets,  water  and  sewer  lines  , 
and  utilities,  infrastructure,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  certain  other 
public  facilities  could  be  counted  against  Boston's  $30  million  share.  Collins 
reasoned  that  so  jnany  of  these  public  facilities  had  long  been  needed  by  the 
city  and  noted  that  the  cost  of  these  facilities  could  be  met  without 
exceeding  that  presently  paid  for  debt  service. 
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The  $90  Million  Development  Program  established  Boston's  revital ization 
strategy  as  a  partnership  with  the  federal  government  under  the  urban  renewal 
program.  To  carry  out  this  ambitious  program,  three  ingredients  were  crucial: 
the  support  of  Boston's  business  community,  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
federal  financial  support,  and  a  professional  redevelopment  staff  capable  of 
planning  and  executing  a  number  of  simultaneous  urban  renewal  projects.  Collins 
himself  could  supply  the  first  ingredient.  He  had  been  elected  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  business  community  and  had  worked  closely  with  them 
in  developing  his  administration's  plans  for  the  New  Boston.  The  business 
community,  represented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  already  reacted  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  $90  Million  Development  Program  and  publicly  vowed  their 
suDDort.  Collins  relied  on  Edward  Logue  to  supply  the  other  "two  ingredients, 
which  are  examined  briefly  below. 

The  Federal  Process 

To  become  eligible  to  participate  in  the  federal  program,  a  municipality 
must  first  designate  a  local  planning  agency  to  carry  out  the  planning  and 
execution  of  urban  renewal  projects.  The  LPA  can  be  the  local  planning  or 
housing  agency,  but  is  often  a  semi-autonomous  body  with  revenue-bond 
authority  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain  given  to  it  by  state  enabling 
legislation.  The  LPA  must  first  produce  a  master  plan  for  the  city,  and  a 
workable  program  for  coimiunity  improvement  which  are  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  as  evidence  that  the  urban  renewal  projects  are  being  undertaken  as 
part  of  a  realistic  overall  plan. 

LPA's  receive  federal  funds  on  a  matching  project-by-project  basis.  To 
qualify  for  federal  funding,  the  local  governing  body  must  first  make  a  formal 
fina-'ng  that  the  proposed  project  area  is  blighted.  This  finding  is  made 
after  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  buildings  in  the  area.  Based  on 
this  finding,  the  LPA  submits  an  application  for  a  survey  and  planning  advance 
and  req.iests  that  capital  grant  funds  be  reserved  for  the  project  pending 
successful  completion  of  the  final  urban  renewal  plan.  When  the  project  is 
finally  approved  at  a  later  stage,  the  survey  and  planning  costs  become  part 
of  the  total  project  cost. 

As  soon  as  the  LPA  receives  the  federal  survey  and  planning  grant, 
preparation  of  the  final  urban  renewal  plan  begins.  The  planning  period 
generally  lasts  about  12  months.  The  official  plar,  describes  the  agency's 
goals  and  objectives,  delineates  the  project  area,  documents  the  need  of  the 
area  for  urban  renewal  action,  outlines  the  proposed  re-uses  and  design 
■■-trols,  and  specifies  the  type  of  public  action  (acquisition,  clearance, 
demolition,  rehabilitation,  etc.)  that  is  to  be  taken  on  each  parcel.  The 
plan  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  separate  volumes  that  lay  out  detailed 
plans  and  schedules  for  each  of  the  following:  budget  requests  and  allocation, 
relocation  program,  land  acquisition  program,  public  improvements  program, 
marketing/disposition  plan,  property  management  plans,  and  a  program  for 
handling  legal,  issues  that  may  arise.  Before  itcan  be  submitted  to  the 
federal  government,  the  completed  plan  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  local 
"overning  body  (such  as  a  city  council).  In  addition,  federal  law  requires 
that  a  public  hearing  be  held' on  the  plan. 


The  completed  plan  is  submitted  to  the  regional  office  of  the  Renewal 
Assistance  Administration  (RAA).*  If  approved  by  the  regional  administrator, 
the  plan  must  then  receive  the  approval  of  the  central  RAA  in  Washington. 
Upon  final  RAA  approval,  a  loan  is  awarded  to  the  LPA  to  provide  working 
capital  for  the  project.  The  project  is  now  in  th£  execution  stage.  When 
project  execution  is  completed,  the  RAA  makes  a  capital -grant  to  the  LPA  to 
cover  2/3  of  the  net  cost  of  the  project.  The  project's  financial  records  are 
audited  by  the  federal  government  each  year  to  verify  that  only  those  costs 
that  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  are  included  in  the  project's  financial 
statement.  The  loan  is  repaid  out  of  the  capital  grant,  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  acquired  properties  and  real  estate,  and  occasionally  a  local  cash 
contribution.   In  most  cases,  the  locality's  1/3  share  is  a  non-cash  contri- 
bution: under  federal  law,  the  cost  to  the  city  of  providing  public 
facilities,  street  improvements,  utilities,  sites  for  public  housing,  and 
other  similar  expenditures  are  credited  against  the  local  share.  These  costs 
are  usually  more  than  1/3  of  the  new  project  outlays.  Local  non-cash  project 
expenditures  in  excess  of  1/3  of  total  project  costs  can  be  credited  against" 
the  locality's  next  project  under  a  mechanism  known  as  "pooling  credit." 

The  execution  of  an  urban  renewal  project  is  by  far  the  most  time- 
consuming  part  of  the  process.  As  soon  as  the  federal  loan  is  approved,  the 
LPA  begins  acquiring  the  land  so  designated  in  the  project  area.  The  first 
step  toward  acquisition  is  obtaining  two  independent  appraisals  of  each 
property  to  determine  the  fair  market  value.  The  LPA  then  purchases  these 
properties  according  to  a  staged  plan.  If  the  purchase  cannot  be  arranged 
through  negotiation  with  the  owner,  then  condemnation  (eminent  domain) 
proceedings  are  used.  The  RAA  regional  administrator  must  approve  the 
purchase  price  for  each  property.  Once  a  property  is  acquired,  it  is  either 
disposed  for  private  development  or  is  rehabilitated  by  the  BRA  under  a 
specie!  demonstration  provision  of  the  urban  renewal  law.  Prior  to  disposition, 
the  property  will  be  cleared  and  the  site  improved  (if  new  construction  is  to 
occur)  or  simply  improved  (if  it  is  to  undergo  rehabilitation).  If  the 
property  is  inhabited,  the  LPA  serves  as  the  landlord  until  the  occupants 
are  successfully  relocated  by  the  LPA's  relocation  staff. 

Federal  law  does  not  require  that  urban  renewal  parcels  be  awarded  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  Boston,  for  example,  developers  are  selected  through 
a  competitive  process  that  involves  both  design  and  financial  considerations. 
Under  this  system,  the  LPA  advertises  a  site  for  developer  proposals  and 
publishes  a  "developer's"  or  "parcel"  kit  explaining  in  detail  design  and 
structural  specifications  as  approved  in  the  urban  renewal  plan.  Parcel  kits 
are  designed  to  give  an  objective  basis  to  what  are  essentially  subjective 
decisions.  Interested  developers  submit  proposals  to  the  LPA's  design  staff. 
LPA's  often  utilize  an  outside  board  of  reviewers  to  aid  in  developer 


Originally,  the  renewal  program  was  administered  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  (URA)  under  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (H}^FA).  In 
1965,  HHFA  became  part  of  the  newly-created  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  URA  was  reorganized  into  the  Renewal  Assistance 
Administration. 
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seTection.     Once  a  developer  is  selected,   the  LPA  conveys  the  property  and 
monitors  construction  or  rehabilitation  to  make  sure  it  meets   the  design 
criteria  set  out  in   the  urban  renewal   plan.     The  LPA  also  inspects  all 
properties  not  to  be  acquired  to  assure  that  they  comply  with  the  plan's 
design  controls. 

The  LPA  must  also  coordinate  with  other  city  agencies  to  make  site 
improvements  and  construct  the  necessary  public  facilities.     In  Boston,   the 
actual  work  on  these  improvements  and  facilities  is  done  by  private  companies 
under  contract  with  the  BRA,  but  project  planners  must  clear  the  plans  for 
all   improvements  and  facilities  with  the  appropriate  city  agency.     LPA 
architects  generally  design  the  public  facilities,  and  will   also  assist 
individuals  who  rehabilitate  their  properties  to  comply  with  design  controls. 
When  all   site  improvements  have  been  finished  and  all   properties  disposed  to 
developers,   the  project  is  considered  complete  and  it  is  "closed  out"--meaning 
that  ail   of  HUD's  financial   obligations  are  fulfilled. 

On  paper,  at  least,  federal   officials  expect  completion  of  urban  renewal 
projects  in  five  years.     Local   officials  often  treat  this  date  as  somewhat 
arbitrary,   feeling  that  perhaps   it  was  chosen  because  the  federal    government 
was   reluctant  to  cornnit  funds  beyond  that  period.     In  addition,  a  time  limit 
must  be  chosen  when  the  plan  is  first  submitted  for  federal   approval   to  be 
able  to  include  a  budget  estimate.     During  those  five  years,  the  schedule  and 
budget  for  the  project  can  be  revised  as  needed  with  the  proper  approval. 

Once  adopted,  any  changes  to  the  official   urban  renewal   plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  regional   office  of  the  URA/RAA  through  a  device  commonly 
known  as   "Amendatories"--amendments  to  the  loan  and  grant  contract. 
Amendatories  included  revised  budget  estimates,  changes  in  design  controls  or 
reuse  designations.     This  device  was  used  freely  in  most  urban  renewal   projects 
and  wah'   thought  to  be  a  good  way  to  keep  the  plan  current. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  was  established  in  1957  as 
the  local   public  agency  designated  to  undertake  Boston's  urban  renewal 
program.     According  to  the  state  law  that  established  the  agency,  the  BRA's 
policy-making  and  administrative  powers  of  the  agency  were  to  be  exercised 
by  the  five-member  "lay"  Board  of  Directors   (four  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  one  by  the  Governor)  with  the  help  of  a  small   administrative  staff 
headed  by  an  executive  director.     Four  urban  renewal   projects  were  begun 
under  the   "old"  BRA:     the  West  End,  New  York  Streets  project,  Whitney  Street 
project  and  Washington  Park.     In  1960,  none  of  the  Board  members  had  any 
professional   experience  in  planning,  design  or  redevelopment.     The  staff 
consisted  of  16  employees,  over  half  of  whom  were  secretaries  or  clerks.     The 
remainder  were  mostly  lawyers.     There  was  not  a  single  planner,  architect  or 
social  worker     in  the  entire  BRA  apparatus  at  this  time,  yet  this  was  the 
organization  th.at  had  planned  the  only  urban  renewal   projects  Boston  had:     The 
West  End,  and  two  smaller  projects  at  New  York  Streets  and  Whitney  Street.     It 
seemed  clear  to  both  Collins  and  Logue  that  the  BRA  as  it  then  existed  was  ill- 
suited  to  manage  the  kind  of  massive  undertaking  they  envisioned;  and, 
accordingly,  they  included  a  provision  for  reorganization  of  the  agency  in 
the  $90  Million  Program. 
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Although  Collins  had  originally  hired  Logue  just  as  a  consultant  to 
design  the  Program,  he  later  asked  Logue  to  stay  on  to  implement  it,  as 
Director  of  the  BRA.  While  still  a  consultant  to  Collins,  Logue  began  mapping 
out  the  details  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Agency  that  he  would  eventually 
head.  The  reorganization  olan  that  Logue  developed  prescribed  that  the  old 
City  Planning  Board  be  abolished  and  its  duties,  powers  and  staff  be  transferred 
into  the  BRA,  thus  consolidating  planning. and  development  functions  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston's  history.  Four  new  divisions  were  created  in  the  BRA: 
Planning,  Project  Development,  Land,  and  Operations.  The  Planning  Division  consoli' 
dated  all  of  the  city's  planning  functions,  principally  for  urban  renewal  orojects, 
capital  improvements,  transportation  and  comprehensive  city-wide  planning. 
The  Project  Development  Division  was  responsible  for  family  and  business' 
relocation,  federal  relations  regarding  urban  renewal,  and  rehabilitation  in 
renewal  areas.  All  stages  of  land  acquisition,  including  appraisals,  takings, 
disposition,  and  tax  agreement  negotiations,  were  olaced  under  the  Land 
Division.  The  fourth  division,  Operations,  contained  the  "old"  BRA  which  was 
headed  by  Kane  Simonian*  who  would  now  become  subject  to  the  development 
administrator.  Simonian 's  division,  which  was  located  in  a  separate  building, 
was  made  responsible  for  completion  of  all  projects  begun  before  1960  as 
well  as  the  following  duties  for  new  projects:  title  searches,  property 
management,  engineering,  demolition,  site  improvements,  and  payroll  and  project 
accounting. 

The  reorganized  BRA  would  be  headed  by  a  development  administrator 
chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  the  BRA  Board  of  Directors.  The  administrator  could 
be  removed  by  either  the  Mayor  or  the  Board,  and  would  serve  jointly  as 
Administrator  of  the  BRA  and  head  of  a  proposed  new  Mayor's  Office  of 
Development.  This  office  would  hold  responsibility  for  coordinating  with 
the  other  city  departments,  for  code  enforcement  in  NIP  areas,  and  for  working 
with  citizen  groups.  Logue 's  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Director  was 
condittonal  on  a  much  broader  set  of  powers  than  existed  in  the  BRA,  or  most 
other  re-newal  agencies  for  that  matter.  In  particular,  he  demanded  complete 
freedom  In  all  personnel  matters--hiring,  firing,  salary  levels,  and  creation 
of  new  positions.  All  planning,  liaison  and  negotiating  would  be  his  respon- 
sibility as  well.  Most  of  these  actions,  under  state  law,  had  to  be  aoproved 
by  the  5-member  Board  of  Directors,  but  Logue  insisted  that  he  personally 
prepare  the  agenda  for  Board  meetings.  Thus,  the  Board's  approval  of  the 
reorganization  would  severely  curtail  its  power,  much  more  than  it  suspected 
at  the  time. 

The  Board  balked  at  Logue's  preconditions  and  rejected  his  proposed 
reorganization  the  first  time  it  came  to  a  vote.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
support  of  the  Mayor,  the  business,  financial  and  real  estate  communities, 
Boston's  most  powerful  union  (building  trades)  and  the  editorial  pages  of 
three  major  newspapers,  Logue  was  finally  given  just  what  he'd  asked  for  andwas 


Simonian  took  the  BRA  to  court  for  alleged  violation  of  his  tenure  under 
civil  service.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  decided  that  since  Simonian 's  duties,  title  and  salary  had  not 
been  changed.  Collins'  action  was  legal. 
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appointed  the  BRA's  first  Development  Administrator  on  January  25,   1961. 
Logue's  appointment  precipitated  a   lengthy  battle  which  left  behind  it  some 
bitter  feelings   toward  him  on  the  part  of  some  board  members. 

In  assuming  control   of  the  BRA,   Logue  was   initially  and  primarily  concerned 
with  assembling  the  brightest  and  most  talented  possible  staff.      His  own 
charisma  and  the  excitement  of  Boston's   rebuilding  program  proved  invaluable 
assets   in  this  undertaking.      In  early  1963,  the  BRA  staff  had  grown  to  440, 
and  by  1967,  when  Logue  resigned,   the  BRA  staff  numbered  498,  making  it  the 
largest  city  agency  and  one  with  a  national   reputation  for  excel  lance. 

As  Bob  Loverud,   the  waterfront  project  director  under  Logue,   described 
Logue's  style: 

Logue  had  an  incredible  charisma   .    ,    .   people  were 
inspired  to  be  leaders.     We  got  paid  twice  what 
other  city  employees  were  paid,   but  ve  worked  at 
least  twice  as   hard--14  hours  a  day,   7  days  a  week. 
There  was  a  tremendous   influx  of  energy. 

The  staff  came  from  all   over  the  world,  men  and 
women  alike,  and  they  were  all   talented.     The  BRA 
offices  were  located  in  City  Hall  Annex  where  all 
the  walls  were  painted  pea  green  or  dull   brown. 
But  the  BRA  offices  were  painted  pure  white,  with 
brightly  colored  doors.     We  were  the  good  guys-- 
the  elite.     We  were  doing  something  new  and  exciting 
.    .    .   And  we  really  believed  in  what  we  were  doing. 

Logue's  handling  of  personnel  was  characteristically  "flexible."     Feeling 
that  he  could  not  operate  such  a  large  fast-moving  program  within  the  confines 
of  the  cl.ty  civil   service  system,  he  and  Collins  succeeded  in  getting  a  special 
class  of  "temporary"  employees  who  could  be  dismissed  on  three  months'   notice 
without  cause,  or  at  any  time  for  cause.     To  attract  the  quality  of  staff  he 
wanted,   Logue  set  salary  levels  for  BRA  employees  well   above  those  in  other 
city  agencies--a  practice  that  caused  considerable  tension  between  the  BRA  and 
regular  civil   service  employees.      (The  salary  differentials  were  permissible 
because  most  of  the  BRA's  budget  came  from  the  federal   government--82% 
in  1963 ;  a  full  90%  of  the  BRA's  payroll  was  paid  out  of  LIRA  planning  advances.) 

Logue  organized  this  staff  into  project  teams,  whose  composition  varied 
depending  on  the  size  and  nature  of  the  renewal   project  to  which  they  were 
assigned.     The  teams  worked  in  complete  independence  from  one  another  and  were 
fairfy  autonomous  of  the  central   office  as  well.     Although  each  major  function 
(such  as  relocation,  planning,  design,  etc.)   theoretically  fell   under  one  of 
the  four  central   divisions  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  oversee  and  coordinate 
functions  across  projects,  the  relationship  between  the  teams  and  the  central 
office  was  in  fact  rather  distant  and  often  not  very  cordial.     The  central 
office  heads  had  few  staff  to  jnonitor  the  projects  and  were  often  bypassed  by 
project  directors,  who  kept  in  close--almost  daily— touch  with  Logue. 
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Project  teams  were  headed  by  a  project  director  and  included  at  least  one 
of  each  of  the  following:  planners,  architects,  econoinists,  development 
specialists,  engineers,  transportation  specialists,  social  workers,  and 
support  staff.  Each  tear,  member  was  given  a  task  or  series  of  tasks  and  his 
activities  were  coordinated  at  frequent  project  staff  meetings.  Most  routine 
issues  were  resolved  within  the  project  staff,  but  all  substantive  decisions 
required  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  resoonsible  central  office, and  any 
controversies  were  resolved  by  Logue  himself  at  bi-weekly  meetings  with 
project  directors  and  central  office  directors.  Waterfront  project  team  members 
recall  that  business  was  conducted  in  an  open,  informal  style.  Staff  members 
felt  free  to  voice  their  opinions,  but  no  one  doubted  that  the  final  authority 
rested  with  the  Development  Administrator.  A  planner  who  worked  on  the  water- 
front under  Logue  remarked,  "We  could  say  whatever  we  wanted  but  Logue  made 
the  decisions  and  we  all  respected  that.  If  we  couldn't  live  with  his  decision 
we  could  leave. " 

While  Logue  was  thus  assembling  a  staff  with  which  he  could  work,  he  was 
also  lining  up  sources  of  federal  support.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  valuable 
set  of  Washington-level  contacts,  among  them  the  Urban  Renewal  Administrator,* 
He  had  also  developed  a  personal  friendship  with  the  director  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Regional  HUD  office.  In  the  absence  of  a  formula  for 
allocating  funds  among  cities,  URA  officials  tended  to  base  their  judgments 
on  a  network  of  personal  relationships,  the  past  performance  of  both  the 
local  renewal  director  and  his  agency,  and  the  city's  political  climate.  Thus, 
Logue  friendships  in  URA,  along  with  his  excellent  track  record,  were  important 
assets  for  Boston  and  by  1963  they  were  showing  some  impressive  results.  In 
a  ranking  of  major  cities  according  to  their  total  urban  renewal  grants, 
Boston  had  moved  from  17th  in  1959  to  4th  in  1963.  Until  very  late  in  the 
proj.ect,  HUD  was  known  to  the  BRA  as  a  rubber  stamp. 

Dick  Garver,  a  former  regional  HUD  official,  described  the  relationship 
between  the  city  of  Boston  and  HUD  as  a  mutual  commitment  to  make  Boston  a 
showcase  for  what  urban  renewal  could  do. 

Under  Ed  Logue  Boston  had  a  unique  relationship 
with  HUD.  Back  then,  the  urban  renewal  program  was 
undersubscribed.  HUD  had  trouble  finding  cities  to 
undertake  renewal.  Boston  was  mutually  chosen  as  a 
showcase.  Both  sides  made  a  major  cominitment  to 
the  program. 

Zzrver   added,  however,  that 

There  was  never  a  very  constructive  relationship 
between  HUD  and  the  city,  HUD  kept  out  of  project 
planning  altogether.  There  were  only  the  most 


One  observer  noted  that  Logue  was  responsible  for  getting  the  Administrator 
his  job. 


/ 
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sporadic  reviews  of  plan  changes.  In  my  memory, 
there  was  only  one  attempt  to  address  the  nature 
of  a  project  plan  and  that  was  in  the  South  End. 
We  didn't  have  the  expertise  or  the  staff  to  do  it. 
Also,  intervention  in  the  planning  orocess  would 
have  been  costly  in  terms  of  our  organizational 
resources.     HUD  was  very  passive. 

Most  of  the  responsibility  given  to  HUD  by  the 
1949  Act  was  budgetary.     The  budget  was  HUD's  means 
of  control.     In  the  case  of  Boston,  that  control 
was  not  taken.     There  was  a  lack  of  serious  review 
of  budgets  as  they  were  submitted. 

Our  opportunities  for  control  were  hinged  around 
the  budgetary  role,  which  is  a  negative  role  in 
its  nature.      It  gives  an  opportunity  to  say,   "no," 
but  not  to  say  "why  not  "try  this?" 


New  Plans  for  the  Waterfront 

Interest  in  waterfront  redevelopment  did  not  originate  with  the  Collins 
administration.     Back  in  the  1950's,  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board   (BCPB), 
assisted  by  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,   had  surveyed  the  area, 
found  abundant  evidence  of  "obsolescence,  neglect,  and  vulnerability  to 
fire  .    .    .   "  and  recommended  a  $9-13  million  plan  for  redevelopment  of  the 
area.     Lacking  any  strong  base  of  political   support,  the  plan  was  never 
implemented,   but  it  did  serve  to  heighten  public  awareness  of  waterfront  blight 
and--through  the  Chamber's  involvement-- to  underline  the  interest  of  downtown 
busine^rses  in  waterfront  renewal. 

Thus,  when  Collins  unveiled  his  plan  for  a  "new  Boston,"  he  specifically 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Coimierce  in  formulating  a  design 
for  the  waterfront.     The  Chamber  responded  with  enthusiasm: 

Just  as  Route  128  has  been  the  effective  symbol   of 
suburban  Boston's  growth,  the  Downtown  Waterfront- 
Faneuil   Hall   Renewal    Project  will   be  a  glowing 
symbol   of  the  central   city's  enormous  vitality. 

With  $60,000  of  the  Chamber's  own  funds  and  an  additional   $90,000  raised 
from  industry  and  property  owners,  the  Chamber's  Waterfront  Development 
Committee  began^-in  Mpyember,  1960— to  assemble  consultants  to  preoare  a 
redevelopment  plan.      (Despite  its  strong  interest  in  the  waterfront  redevelop- 
ment, the  Chamber  1n  fact  deferred  to  its  consultants  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  the  area.     According  to  some  observers,  Chamber  leaders  had 
no  particular" visions  of  how  the  area  should  look:     they  only  wanted  it  to 
be  bold  and  imaginative--the  showpiece  of  the  new  Boston  and  a  focal   point 
for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.)     To  manage  the  project,  the  Chamber  hired 
Daniel   Ahern,   a  young  civic-minded     businessman  with  a  longstanding  interest 
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in  the  waterfront  and  a  reputation  for  good  ideas  and  hard  work.   To  head 
the  design  team,  the  Chamber  chose  Samuel  Mintz,  a  bright  young  architect. 
Filling  out  the  staff  caused  somewhat  more  of  a  problem.  Logue  (who  was 
otherwise  quite  distant  from  the  planning  process  at  this  point)  advocated 
hiring  I.M.  Pei ,  the  famous  New  York  architect  already  hired  by  Logue  to 
develop  a  plan  for  the  Downtown  North  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Program 
(GNRP);  but  Mintz  and  Ahern  v/anted  younger,  local  architects,  who,  they  felt,  have 
as  many  fresh  ideas  as  Pei,  but  would  be  more  familiar  with  the  city  and  willing 
to  yjork  as  a  project  team.  Mintz  and  Ahern  convinced  Logue  to  agree,  and  the 
design  team  was  filled  out  with  Kevin  Lynch  and  John  Myer,  both  teaching  at  MIT. 

Because  the  BRA  was  still  in  the  throes  of  reorganization,  the  Mintz- 
Lynch-Myer  design  team  worked  under  very  few  constraints.  (What  few 
organizational  resources  Logue  and  the  BRA  possessed  in  these  early  years 
were  devoted  to  overcoming  some  major  obstacles  to  completion  of  the  Mayor's 
number  one  priority--Government  Center.)  Except  for  t!iree  "sacred  cows" 
(the  Central  Artery,  the  North  End,  and  a  handful  of  obviously  important 
historic  structures)  the  designers  found  themselves  largely  free  to  devise  a 
"pure"  plan  that  was  visually  and  intellectually  pleasing  to  them.  Also, 
being  one  of  the  first  comprehensive  plans,  the  waterfront  project  had  sparked 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  professional  urban  design  circles.  Consequently, 
the  designers  were  anxious  to  create  a  state-of-the-art  plan  that  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  their  professional  peers. 

Visual  considerations  were  primary  in  the  first  phases  of  design.  The 
waterfront  was  to  become  Boston's  "clear  and  vivid  connection  to  the  sea." 
Thii-  concept  led  to  three  major  considerations  that  shaped  the  overall  design: 

(1)  Designers  wanted  to  center  the  land-sea 
contact  on  a  cove  (recreating  the  Great  Cove  of 
the  18th  century).  Long  Wharf  and  the  land  to 
which  it  is  connected  would  be  removed  to  bring 
water  closer  to  the  city  and  to  allow  for  more 
waterside  developments. 

(2)  The  Central  Artery  was  to  be  viewed  as  a 
portico  to  the  Waterfront,  with  a  goal  of 
achieving  pedestrian  continuity  beneath  it, 
between  the  downtown  and  the  waterfront.  Traffic 
below  the  artery  would  be  eliminated. 

(3)  The  frequently  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  Harbor  area  led  designers  to  plan 
walkways,  arcades  and  overhangs  to  provide 
shelter  for  pedestrians  and  watercraft. 
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After  four  months  of  work,   the  designers  presented  their  preliminary 
plans  and  sketches   to  Logue,  who  then  began  to  place  some  constraints   on   the 
process.     He  objected  principally  to  the  e>;tent  of  the  oroposed  physical 
change:     he  saw  the  relocation  of  Atlantic  Avenue  and  the   recreation  of  the 
Great  Cove  as  too  costly,   both  politically  and  financially.      (With  the  West 
End  and  Government  Center  controversies,  the  BRA  already  had  an  ample  supply 
of  conflict.)     The  designers'   proposal    also  entailed  nearly  total   clearance 
of  the  area,  which  Logue  argued  would  cause  more  public  outcry.     Logue  considered 
such  large-scale  development  an   "irresponsible"   renewal    strategy.      Instead,   he 
called  for  more  rehabil itation--of  at   least  one-half  of  the  area's  buildings. 
Logue  also  wanted  to  preserve  existing  traffic  patterns  to  serve  Government 
Center. 

With  these  new  constraints  in  mind,   the  designers  developed  a  modified 
proposal    that  abandoned  the  actual   creation  of  a  Great  Cove,   but  substituted 
a  public  park  so  as  to  maintain  the  sense  of  this  sub-area  as-  the  focal   point 
of  the  entire  development.     Atlantic  Avenue  would  be  moved  away  from  the 
water's  edge  to  create  large  parcels  for  off  ice  buildings  and  a  park. 
Remaining  wharf  buildings  would  be  rehabilitated  and  surrounded  by  one-  or  two- 
story  townhouses.     The  northern  inland  section  of  the  area  was  slated  for  new 
garden  apartment  housing  for  low  and  middle  income  families.     Luxury  high 
rise  apartment  towers  would  be  built  at  the  water's  edge  at  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  project  boundaries  to  form  a "frame"   for  the  window  on  the  world. 
Marinas,  a  marine  shopping  center,   a  motel   and  an  aquarium  were  planned  to 
capitalize  on  the  area's  harbor  location.     Parking  garages  nestled  next  to  the 
Artery  would  hide  the  roadway  from  view. 

Overall,  then,  the  designers  were  pleased  with  the  way  they  had  accomodated 
Logue's  criticisms  in  their  revised  plan.     The  cove     area  was  now  a  bit  north 
of  thj;  foot  of  State  Street,  where  the  designers  felt  it  should  have  been, 
but  thi?  cove  concept  and  the  focus  on  Long  Wharf  had  been  preserved.     A  new 
way  hao  been  found  to  mitigate  the  Central  Artery's  barrier  effect  on  the  harbor, 
yet  the  trcffic  flow  beneath  it  was  undisturbed.     (See  Exhibit  3.) 

In  mid-1962,   shortly  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  waterfront  plan  was 
scheduled  to  be  released,  another  actor,  David  Crane,  entered  the  picture.* 
Hired  by  Logue  as  director  of  planning  and  urban  design,  Crane's  task  was  to 
make  recommendations  for  specific  projects  that  would  help  achieve  the  BRA's 
overall   objectives  for  the  city,  which  might  be  overlooked  in  the  design  of 
individual   projects.     In  the  course  of  his  work  with   J.M.   Pei   on  the  Downtown 
North  GNRP,  Crane  had  developed  some  strong  views  on  the  waterfront  plan. 
~*-y  of  which  contrasted  sharply  with  the  DWC  plan.     In  particular,   he  felt 
realigning  Atlantic  Avenue  was  unnecessary  and  costly.     He  also  argued  that 
the  wharves  should  be  left  to  find  their  own  character,   rather  than  be  subject 
to  such  rigorous  design  constraints.     He  voiced  various  other  objections, 


* 
Crane  was  described  as  typical   of  the  kind  of  person  Logue  liked  to 

surround  himself  with.     Before  joining  the  BRA,   he  taught  urban  design  at 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     He  was  described  as  aggressive,  self-confident, 

egotistical   and  very  talented. 
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none  of  which  were  very  warmly  received.  In  fact,  Crane's  eleventh-hour 
intervention  precipitated  a  major  clash  between  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
BRA  staff,  with  each  side  trying  to  convince  Logue  of  the  superiority  of 
their  ideas. 

One  planner  who  was  involved  in  the  controversy  described  it  this 
way: 

Crane  was  doing  something  we  call  "counter 
planning."  I  feel  time  has  proven  that  our  ideas 
were  right,  but  we  had  World  War  III  over  it  at 
the  time.  The  battle  developed  into  a  personality 
thing.   I  don't  think  Logue  ever  thought  it  would 
go  that  far.  Dave  had  divided  the  BRA  staff. 

As  Mintz  saw  it,  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  side: 

Our  clients  were  the  people,  the  city.  We  fought 
our  own  Board  when  they  pushed  for  more  buildings, 
more  tax  base  than  we  could  take.  We  fought 
the  BRA  when  their  decisions  went  against  our  best 
judgment  of  what  was  the  public  interest  .... 

Still,  Mintz  acknowledged,  "there  were  some  petty  professional  jealousies 
between  us  and  Crane.  .  .  .  In  general ,  design  professionals  are  highly  opinionated 
and  immature.  Lots  of  times  the  big  egos  get  in  the  way."  And  that  is  apparently 
what  Mintz  thought  happened  in  the  divislveness  with  the  BRA.  The  issue  was 
finally  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  Logue  with  his  top  staff  where  each  side 
presented  their  case.  Logue  eventually  sided  with  the  Chamber's  team, 
apparently  for  practical,  rather  than  design,  reasons.  At  this  late  date,  on 
the  eve  of  the  report's  public  unveiling,  he  apparently  felt  he  could  ill- 
afford  uo  anger  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thus,  the  Chamber's  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  BRA  virtually  unchanged. 

In  essence,  these  recornniendations  centered  around  six  proposed  objectives 
for  waterfront  redevelopment: 

(1)  Open  the  city  to  the  sea.  The  Chamber  proposed  reopening  Boston's 
"Window  on  the  World."  The  Harbor  area  was  physically  and  psychologically  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Boston  by  the  Central  Artery  and  its  access  ramps,  and 
by  the  closely-packed  buildings  surrounding  it.  To  remove  these  barriers,  the 
consultants  proposed  moving  the  two  most  onerous  ramps  and  filling  in  the 
area  below  the  Artery  with  retail  stores,  office  buildings,  and  parking  with 
openings  at  India,  State  and  South  Market  Streets.  Uses  of  the  Waterfront  area 
as  a  whole  would  be  altered  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  Bostonians  and 
visitors  for  leisure  activities.  A  variety  of  public  activities--such  as  a 
park,  marinas,  a  motel,  boat  landings,  restaurants,  shops,  a  museum,  and  an 
aquarium--wouTd  be  concentrated  in  the  area  of  Long  Wharf.  Long  Wharf  is  the 
most  accessible  point  along  the  waterfront,  and  contains  the  longest  penetration 
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of  land  into  the  Harbor.     Once  Atlantic  Avenue  was  relocated  away  from  the 
sea,   a  sense  of  the  Great  Cove   (adjacent  to  Long  Wharf  would  be  recreated 
and  opened  for  public  enjoyment. 

(2)  Reinforce  the  neighboring  district.       A  widely-held  belief  about 
the  benefits  of  urban  renewal   at  the  time  was  that  it  would,   by  eliminating 
pockets  of  blight,   remove  the  threat  of  decay  in  neighboring  districts,   and 
have  a  multiplier  effect  in  rejuvenating  entire  cities.     Thus,  the  redevelop- 
ment planned  for  Government  Center  would  reinforce  Waterfront  renewal,   and 
the  two  projects  together  would  benefit  the  adjacent  financial    and  North  End 
districts.     The  plan   included  explicit  provisions   for  connecting  all   four 
areas:     as  noted,   three  walkways  beneath  the  Artery  were  planned  to  connect 
downtown  to  the  Waterfront;  an  improved  connection  would  be  provided  along 
Richmond  Street  to  the  North  End;   and  two  sites  within  the  Waterfront  area 
for  substantial   prestige  office  buildings  and  other  sites  for  small    and  medium 
size  buildings  were  set  aside  to  enable  the  financial   district  to  expand 
closer  to  the  Harbor.     A  total   of  350,000  square  feet  of  office  space  would 

be  added.     A  large  motor  hotel   with  convention  facilities  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  financial   cormunity.     The  park  was  planned  for  use  by 
North  End  residents  as  well   as  by  office  workers  in  the  Government  Center 
and  financial    districts.     The  parcel   bordering  the  North  End   (later  labeled 
C-2)  was  to  be  the  site  of  moderately-priced  new  and  rehabilitated  housing. 
A  large  proportion  of  C-2  residents  were  expected  to  be  North  End  families. 

(3)  Preserve  historic  buildings  and  traditions.     The  plan  called  for 
restoration  of  the  major  historical    structures   in  the  area--Quincy  Market, 
^orth  Market  and  South  Market  buildings--and  preservation  of  other  historic 
buildings  through  rehabilitation  for  housing,   retail   and  office  space.     In 
all,  the  plan  called  for  rehabilitation  of  approximately  222  of  the  existing 
433  buildings.     The  Blackstone  area--home  to  pushcart  produce  peddlers--would 
be  cleaned  up  and  retained  for  that  use.     Efforts  would  be  made  to  retain  as 
many  o-f  the  original   uses  of  the  market  area  as  possible. 

(4)  Create  a  Waterfront  residential   community.     Based  on  market  analyses, 
the  plan  called  for  development  of  approximately  2200  units  of  housing  in  the 
following  categories:     41 «  upper  middle  income,  38%  middle  income,   and  21% 
moderate  income.     A  diversity  of  housing  types  was  called  for:     approximately 
40%  of  the  total   housing  units  would  be  provided  in  high-rise  buildings,  25% 
would  be  rehabilitated  warehouses,  and  the  reniainder  would  be  townhouses 

and  garden  apartments.     Sijcty  percent  of  the  units  would  be  created  directly 
on  the  waterfront. 

(5)  Increase  visitor  traffic  to  the  city.     By  providing  a  motor  hotel, 
a  marine  motel    ("boatel"),  boating  facilities,  museums,  restaurants,   and 
parking  facilities,  the  chamber  hoped  to  attract  additional   visitors  to  this 
historic  area,   and  recapture  the  interest  of  suburbanites  in  the  central   city. 
Also  under  consideration  were  a  tourist  information  center,  a  waterfront  freedom 
trail,  water  pageants  and  marine  demonstrations. 

(6)  Strengthen  the  city's  economy.     Enormous  economic  benefits  were 
predicted  to  result  from  Waterfront  renewal.     In  addition  to  the  obvious 
benefits  of  increased  employment  and  tourism,  the  Chamber  predicted  that  at 
least  $70  million  in  new  private  investment  could  be  attracted  to  the  area. 
The  removal   of  property  currently  yielding  $950,000  annually  in  real   estate 
taxes  would  enable  new  oroperty  to  be  constructed  with  an  annual   contribution 
to  city  coffers  of  $2  million  or  more. 
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Estimated  net  project  costs  were  $22  million.  Two-thirds  of  this  figure 
would  be  borne  by  the  federal  government.  The  matching  one-third,  under  Massachusetts 
state  law,  is  split  between  the  state  and  the  locality.  Boston's  obligation  of 
close  to  $4  million  could  be  met  in  the  form  of  expenditures  for  improved  streets, 
water  and  sewer  lines,  and  parks  or  similar  improvements  (see  Exhibit  4). 

From  Objectives  to  Specifications:  The  Waterfront  Renewal  Plan 

The  final  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Chamber's  Waterfront 
Redevelopment  Division  were  unveiled  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza  on  June  26,  1962, 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  Mayor  Collins,  the  City  Council,  the  BRA  Board,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  officers  and  board  of  directors,  and  civic  business 
leaders.  The  report  was  well -received  by  the  public  and  was  lauded  by  the 
Boston  media  and  by  professional  publications. 

Logue  submitted  the  report  to  the  BRA  Board  and  the  City  Council  as  the 
basis  for  an  application  for  federal  survey  and  planning  funds.  Within  a 
month,  the  Board  and  the  Council  approved  the  application.  Apoended  to  the 
Council's  approval,  however,  were  statements  of  dissent  from  two  councillors. 
Councilman  William  Foley,  a  longtime  foe  of  urban  renewal  and  one  of  Logue's 
most  bitter  enemies,  objected  that  planners  had  ignored  opportunities  for 
a  higher  commercial  yield  on  the  project.  The  inclusion  of  so  much  housing, 
he  insisted,  would  bring  tenants  that  would  cost  more  in  city  services  than 
the  units  vyould  bring  in  new  taxes.  Councilman  Gabriel  Piemonte  was  concerned 
that  adequate  provision  had  not  been  made  for  rehousing  the  80  families  who 
would  be  displaced.  Fearing  a  smaller-scale  repeat  of  the  West  End  experience 
(more  units  destroyed  by  urban  renewal  .than  built,  and  rentals  for  the  new 
units-4-5  times  greater  than  those  destroyed),  Piemonte  wanted  evidence  of 
ample  relocation  before  he  could  back  the  project,* 

Six  months  after  release  of  the  Chamber's  report,  the  URA  awarded  a 
planning  grant  of  $858,011,  and  announced  that  $17,33,000  in  loans  and 
capital  grants  was  being  held  for  the  execution  of  the  project,  pending 
submission  cf  a  final  plan.  This  commitment  of  public  funds  was  anticipated 
to  spark  approximately  $123  million  in  private  investment:  $43  million  in 
office  buildings,  $23  million  in  commercial  and  industrial  developments,  and 
$57  million  in  residential  properties. 

Rather  than  use  his  own  scarce  staff  resources  to  develop  the  final  plan, 
Logue  contracted  with  the  Chamber's  original  design  team.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  consulting  contract,  and  to  free  the  Chamber's  own  board  of  directors 
from  the  oversight  responsibil ity, the  Waterfront  Redevelopment  Division  was 
-^K^i^ately  incorporated  as  the  Downtown  Waterfront  Corporation  (DWC), 
headed  by  Ahern  and  Mintz.  Their  task  was  to  make  the  original  design 
concept  "operational."  A  few  members  of  the  BRA  design  staff  were  transferred 
to  work  with  the  DWC.  Beyond  this, BRA  staff  involvement  was  limited  to 
other  phases  of  project  planning,  such  as  business  relocation,  coordination 
with  other  agencies,  and  relations  with  developers. 

Production  of  the  final  renewal  plan  took  two  years,  in  the  course 
:.f  which  several  problems  arose  that  entailed  modifying  the  Chamber's  original 


As  contemplated  at  this  time,  the  waterfront  project  included  a  six-block 
residential  area  adjacent  to  the  North  End.  In  1963,  at  the  recommendation  of 
planners,  the  project  boundaries  were  amended  to  exclude  this  area.  The  final 
plan  involved  no  displacement  of  families. 
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concept.  One  influential  developer  who  owned  property  in  the  area,  for 
example,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  designers  to  increase  density  and 
height  specifications  for  a  residential  component  of  the  project,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  original  allocations  were  uneconomical.  And  an  advisory 
group  of  urban  design  experts  argued  successfully  for  several  other  altera- 
tions in  the  plan.  But  on  the  whole,  the  project  generated  surprisingly 
little  controversy,  considering  its  size  and  scope.  The  plan  finally  adopted 
closely  resembled  the  Chamber's  original  conception,  although  it  did  represent 
a  compromise  among  several  interested  parties,  rather  than  the  constraint- 
free  vision  of  the  original. 

Beginning  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  southern  rim,  the  plan  called  for  a 
yacht  club/restaurant  complex  on  Rose's  Wharf.  On  the  adjacent  India  Wharf, 
planners  agreed  to  allow  the  developer  mentioned  above  to  construct  four 
30-story  towers,  with  a  total  of  about  1200  units,  to  be  served  by  a  5-story 
parking  garage  on  land  abutting  the  Wharf.  All  of  Central  Wharf  would  be 
reserved  for  the  Aquarium  and  its  public  plaza,  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
space  between  Central  and  Long  Wharves  would  be  filled,  thus  preserving  a 
water  plaza  between  the  wharves.  Long  Wharf  would  be  the  site  for  the  400- 
unit  motel,  and  the  old  granite  customhouse  block  building  would  be  rehabili- 
tated for  commercial  and  residential  uses.  Public  access  to  Long  Wharf  would 
be  guaranteed  by  a  walkway  along  the  oeriphery.  On  the  land  side  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  project  area,  a  large  parcel  would  be  created  by 
moving  Atlantic  Avenue  away  from  the  harbor  between  India  and  Commercial 
Wharves.  Between  these  two  points,  Atlantic  Avenue  would  follow  the  alignment 
of  the  Central  Artery  before  returning  to  the  water's  edge  where  it  intersects 
with  Commercial  Wharf  South.  On  the  southernmost  tip  of  this  new  parcel, 
a:  noted  above,  would  be  the  Harbor  Towers  garage.  Just  north  of  the  garage, 
opposite  the  Central -Long  Wharf  area,  the  existing  telephone  building  would 
remain.  North  of  that  structure  was  to  be  the  new  telephone  building  which 
was  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  18  stories.  The  remainder  o-^   this  new  waterside 
parcel  would  be  devoted  to  a  2.4-acre  harborside  park  which  would  provide  the 
entire  cvrea  with  an  open,  pedestrian-dominated  focus. 

Continuing  north  along  the  edge  of  the  harbor,  the  next  three  wharves-- 
Commercial,  Lewis,  and  Sargent' s--would  be  devoted  to  housing.  The  long 
granite  structures  on  Commercial  and  Lewis  Wharves  were  slated  for  rehabilita- 
tion for  mixed  housing  and  general  business  uses.  The  rehabilitated  buildings 
would  be  surrounded  by  one-  or  two-story  townhouses  at  the  edges  of  the  wharves. 
Sargent's  Wharf  would  be  the  site  of  a  new  garden  apartment  complex.  The 
configuration  of  all  three  wharves  would  be  changed  slightly  to  accomodate 
the  new  development. 

The  projected  luxury  apartment  complex  for  Union  Wharf  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  a  new  seafood  center  to  be  built  and  financed  by  the  fish  and 
lobster  dealers.  Battery  Wharf,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  MBTA  power  plant, 
would  be  devoted  to  "marine  uses"  and  open  space. 

Low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  a  new  garden  apartment  development  was 
planned  for  the  5-block  parcel  bordered  by  the  new  park,  Atlantic  Avenue,  the 
North  End  and  the  Central  Artery.  Housing,  rather  than  the  community  facilities 
C) ane  wanted,  would  replace  the  dilapidated  3-  and  4-story  brick  warehouses 
and  factories. 

To  mitigate  the  Central  Artery's  barrier  effect,  the  plan  called  for 
closing  the  underartery  roadway  to  traffic  and  replacing  it  with  three  unique 
'.-shaped  buildings  that  would  fill  the  space  beneath  the  Artery  and  rise 
dbove  it  on  the  harborside  of  the  road.  The  buildings  would  be  used  for 
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offices,  parking,  and  retail  space.  To  accomodate  the  increased  traffic  load 
on  existing  roads  that  would  result,  BRA  traffic  engineers  insisted  that 
additional  capacity  be  provided  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  Artery.  The  plan,  therefore,  called  for  widening  India  and  Commercial 
Streets  to  the  west  and  for  a  100-foot  width  for  new  Atlantic  Avenue. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Artery  were  the  major  areas  of  historic  interest-- 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  Faneuil  Hall  Markets,  and  the  Blackstone  block.  Faneuil 
Hall  itself  was  not  considered  part  of  the  urban  renewal  area,  but  was  under- 
going privately  financed  renovation  as  an  historic  site.  The  three  long 
market  buildings  provide  the  main  focus  for  this  side  of  the  project  area  and 
all  three  were  slated  for  rehabilitation  as  a  new  retail  market  center.  The 
two  streets  between  the  markets  would  be  converted  to  pedestrian  malls.  In 
addition  to  Blackstone  Block,  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  surrounding  the 
market  area  were  to  be  rehabilitated  for  retail,  office  and  restaurant  uses. 
Just  north  of  the  markets,  on  a  triangular-shaped  parcel  adjacent  to  the 
Central  Artery  was  planned  a  new  7-story  parking  garage  to  serve  the  markets. 
Aside  from  the  parking  garage,  two  other  new  buildings  were  planned  west  of 
the  Artery:  one  a  high  rise  office  building  at  Commercial  and  State  streets; 
the  other  a  lower  mixed-use  building  across  State  Street.  Both  of  these 
were  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Central  Artery  and  would  help  to  hide  it 
from  view. 

The  plan  provided  two  major  pedestrian  access  routes  from  the  Faneuil 
Hall  markets  area  to  the  water's  edge.  One  route  ran  down  South  Market 
Street  and  ended  at  the  Park.  The  other  route  followed  State  Street  and 
ended  on  Long  Wharf. 

The  actual  plan  was  a  35-page  document  that  translated  the  visual  image 
of  what  the  waterfront  would  eventually  look  like  into  detailed  sets  of  design 
objec*".ives,  technical  specifications  and  legal  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  execution  phase,  with  the  bulk  of  the  plan  taken  up  by  parcel -by-parcel 
design  'rontrols.  For  each  new  site,  the  plan  stipulated  the  following: 
permitted  uses,  maximum  building  height,  maximum  floor  area  ratio,*  minimum 
parking  spaces,  vehicular  access  controls  (driveways  and  the  like);  and 
requirements  for  arcades  or  ground  floor  setbacks.  More  detailed  specifica- 
tions were  included  in  the  developer  kits  for  each  site.  (See  Exhibit  5  for 
a  sample  of  parcel -by-parcel  land  use  and  building  requirements.) 

All  properties**  in  the  project  area  were  classified  into  one  of  three 
treatment  categories:  (1)  property  that  would  be  acquired  by  the  BRA  and 


Floor  area  ratio  is  the  total  floor  area  of  a  building  divided  by  the 
size  of  the  site  on  which  it  stands.  For  example,  the  floor  area  ratio  for 
a  building  of  two  stories  of  500  sq.  ft.  each  that  stands  on  a  site  of  1,000 
sq.  ft.  is  1.  Subject  to  height  and  setback  restrictions,  a  developer  who  was 
working  with  a  maximum  floor  area  ratio  of  1  could  build  a  single-story  building 
that  covered  the  entire  site,  a  two-story  building  on  half  the  site  or  a  10-story 
building  with  >00  sq.  ft. /floor  that  could  then  be  surrounded  by  open  space. 

** 
The  term  "property"  connotes  absolutely  nothing  about  the  size  of  the 
site.  A  property  could  be  an  entire  Wharf  or  a  small  shop.  The  North  and  South 
Market  Buildings,  for  example,  are  actually  21  and  19  separate  properties, 
respectively. 
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either  cleared  and  sold  to  developers  for  new  construction  or  disposed  for 
rehabilitation;  (2)  property  that  may  not  be  acquired;  and  (3)  property  that, 
by  prior  agreement,  would  not  be  subject  to  acquisition.  Under  the  first 
treatment  category,  over  one  million  square  feet  of  land,  housing  192  struc- 
tures, was  slated  for  clearance  ,  and  191  buildings  were  held  for  rehabilitation. 
Fifty-one  properties  fell  into  the  second  category.  Owners  of  these  properties 
would  be  given  opportunities  to  submit  proposals  "for  retention,  rehabilitation, 
or  development  of  their  properties  in  accordance  with  the  controls  and 
restrictions  of  the  plan.  Over  100  properties  had  been  exempted  from 
acquisition.* 

Land  acquisition  was  staged  by  quarters  from  September  1965  to  December 
1967.  As  soon  as  one  stage  had  been  completed,  the  BRA  could  begin  relocation, 
clearance,  site  improvements,  and  disposition.  The  staging  plan  and  completion 
schedule  for  key  elements  of  the  project  are  included  as  Exhibit  6. 

The  Waterfront  in  1972:  A  Decade  of  "Renewal" 


In  1972,  ten  years  after  the  unveiling  of  the  preliminary  waterfront 
renewal  plan,  the  Waterfront  project  area  was  a  hodge-podge  of  completed  modern 
concrete  structures,  parking  lots  on  cleared  lots,  construction  equipment  and 
abandoned  warehouses  awaiting  demolition  or  rehabilitation.  On  the  southern 
end  of  the  area--on  India  Wharf — stood  two  imposing  Harbor  Tower  apartment  buildings 
with  a  nearby  parking  garage.  On  adjacent  Central  Wharf,  the  concrete  fortress- 
like New  England  Aquarium  had  been  in  operation  for  over  two  years.  These  were 
the  only  new  structures  in  the  entire  area.  Along  the  two  wharves,  removal  of 
the  railroad  tracks  and  construction  of  the  new  Atlantic  Avenue  were  underway. 
Partner  to  the  north,  three  wharf  buildings — on  Long,  Commercial  and  Lewis  Wharves  — 
were  undergoing  extensive  rehabilitation.  Between  the  wharves  and  the  Central 
Artery  stood  a  large  parcel  where  some  of  the  old  fish  shacks  and  produce  ware- 
houses had  been  demolished.  Part  of  this  area  was  awaiting  disposition  to 
developer-:  of  office  buildings  and  the  motel;  part  was  the  new  Atlantic  Avenue 
(phase  II)  right-of-way;  and  the  remainder  would  become  the  park  as  soon  as  the 
new  road  was  completed.  In  the  meantime,  the  cleared  sites  were  used  as  parking 
1  ots . 

Parcel  C-2,  the  portion  of  the  project  area  that  bordered  the  North  End, 
had  hardly  been  touched,  except  for  some  warehouses  that  had  been  consumed  or 
damaged  by  fires.  Almost  all  of  this  district's  former  occupants--wholesale 
food  dealers--had  been  relocated  and  the  buildings  were  abandoned. 

Delays  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  DPW  meant  that  the  underartery  roadway 
and  the  two  Clinton  Street  access  ramps  remained  in  use.  Pedestrian  access  to  the 
waterfront  was  virtually  impossible  and  the  "walkway  to  the  sea"  down  South 


* 
Properties  exempted  from  acquisition  are  those  whose  ownership,  uses 
and  design  would  be  unaffected  by  the  urban  renewal  plan.  Examples  of 
buildings  that  were  exempted  from  acquisition  are  the  Quincy  Market  Building 
(which  would  be  renovated  privately),  the  Commercial  Wharf  Buildings  (that 
were  already  undergoing  private  renovation),  the  Customs  House  Tower, 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  MBTA  Power  Station. 
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Market  Street  was  still   a  mere  proposal.     West  of  the  Central   Artery,  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Blackstone  Block  and  Merchants'    Row  had  begun,   but  the  Faneuil   Hall 
markets  were  still   being  used  as  temporary  quarters  for  some  of  the  more  difficult 
business  relocation  cases.     Some  of  the  Markets'    temporary  tenants  would  remain 
once  the  markets  were  rehabilitated  under  the  bargain  reached  by  Bob  Loverud 
back  in  the  mid-sixties. 

By  mid-1972,  execution  of  the  waterfront  schedule  was  far  behind  schedule, 
even  by  the  planners'   more  realistic  target  date  of  1974  (see  Exhibit  7). 
Although  90°=  of  the  land  scheduled  for  acquisition  had  been  acquired,  only  58% 
of  the  demolition  and  site  clearance  activities  and  21%  of  the  planned  project 
improvements  had  been  completed  by  the  BRA.     Twenty-two  percent  of  the  land  had 
been  disposed  to  developers.     Only  thirty-eight  percent  of  all   planned  new 
construction  and  9%  of  the  rehabilitation  project  were  completed.     And  finally, 
the  BRA  itself-- that  showcase  of  talent--was  an  altered  agency;  faltering 
and  imbattled,   the  BRA  had  few  friends  left  in  Boston. 

The  remainder  of  this  case  sketches  the  principal  "obstacles  encountered 
by  the  agency  in  ten  years  of  trying  to  implement  the  waterfront  redevelopment 
plan. 

Tidelands  Licensing 

As  of  1953,  urban  renewal   plans  called  for  developments  affecting  15  acres 
of  state-controlled  tidelands,   for  which  the  BRA  was  seeking  irrevocable 
'"■licenses."*     The  tidelands  issue  became  the  subject  of  a  heated  2-year  contro- 
ver-sy  between  state  and  city  officials.     The  consequences  for  the  waterfront 
lane,  on  which  would  be  built  some  of  the  more  important  components  of  the 
entire  development:     the  restaurant  complex  on  Rowe's  Wharf,  Harbor  Towers, 
the  New  England  Aquarium,  and    the    townhouses  planned  for  the  edges  of 
Commercial,  Lewis  and  Sargent's  Wharves.     Lack  of  clear  title  to  any  of  these 
sites  meu-nt  that  no  financing  would  be  forthcoming,   since  developers  would 


* 

A  "tidelands  license"   is  explicit  permission  to  build  on  or  fill   land 
below  the  high-water  mark.     Massachusetts  is  one  of  only  three  states  that 
allows  land  between  the  high-  and  low-water  marks  to  be  owned  by  private 
parties;  land  below  the  low-water  mark  belongs  to  the  state.     Under  existing 
state  law,   permission  to  build  on  or  affect  tidelands  was  granted  by  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Works   (DPW).     Tidelands  licenses  granted  by  DPW 
expired  in  five  years,  but  could  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture.    Loss  of  the  tidelands  license  also  meant  loss  of  title  to  whatever 
improvements  the  licensee  had  made,  a  principle  made  abundantly  clear  by  a 
1941   decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial   Court.     Irrevocable 
license  could  only  be  granted  through  special   acts  of  the  state  legislature 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.     Several   of  these  had  been  granted  in  recent  years. 
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be  unwilling  to  invest  in  projects  which  the  legislature  might  someday  "de- 
license."  Problems  with  private  financing  could  also  jeopardize  final  approval 
of  the  project  by  the  federal  government.  Bob  Loverud  recalled  that  he  could 
not,  in  good  conscience,  have  allowed  a  developer  to  invest  in  the  project 
under  such  circumstances  and  was  willing  to  tell  them  so. 

Dominated  by  suburban  and  rural  legislators,  the  legislature  was 
reluctant  to  give  up  its  case-by-case  control  over  licensing  the  city's 
tidelands  areas.  At  the  heart  of  the  controversy  was  the  state's  concern  to 
protect  its  interest  in  private  developments  along  the  water's  edge.  The 
BRA's  proposal  did  not  have  adequate  controls  for  the  public  interest, 
according  to  Rep.  Robert  Maclean,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Harbors 
and  Public  Lands.  (The  BRA  proposal  would  have  turned  over  to  the  BRA  all 
licensing  authority  for  most  of  the  city's  tidelands.)  He  stated  that  the 
BRA's  proposal  "would  give  the  governor's  public  works  agency  no  discretion 
over  the  disposal  of  the  state's  interest."  Other  critics  feared  that  turring 
licensing  authority  over  to  the  BRA  was  a  "giveaway"  of  state  lands  for 
private  benefit.  Rep.  Michael  Nazzaro,  from  the  North  End,  termed  the  move 
"another  land  grab  that  would  hurt  the  poor  people  and  the  small  fish 
processing  firms  along  [Atlantic]  Avenue." 

Supporters  of  the  BRA,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  completion 
of  the  waterfront  project  was  of  overriding  concern.  An  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe  stated: 

.  .  .  where  does  the  greater  public  interest  lie  with 
the  dilemma  of  Boston's  waterfront-Faneuil  Hall  area? 
How  much  of  it  is  congested,  dirty,  dreary,  burned- 
out  or  run  down.  It  produces  far  less  than  it  could  in 
taxes. 

Potentially  it  could  add  a  rich  jewel  to  Boston's  crown. 
It  could  provide  a  magnificent  window  to  the  sea  for 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  for  tourists. 


The  problem  can  and  should  be  solved  without  further 
delay.  A  golden  chance  to  replace  a  cancerous  blight 
with  a  new  city-within-a-city  on  the  waterfront  is 
otherwise  threatened. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  debate,  in  July  1964,  a  compromise  bill  was 
passed.  As  enacted,  the  law  ceded  all  of  the  state's  interest  in  and  title 
in  the  Waterfront  Project  Area  to  the  BRA,  Licensing  authority  for  all 
tidelands  remained  in  DPW,  but  the  department  was  required  to  issue  licenses 
for  Waterfront  development  as  the  BRA  requested.  The  new  law  stated  that 
these  licenses  would  be  irrevocable.  The  law  would  expire  in  1971. 
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Relocation  of  Food  Dealers 

The  relocation  of  approximately  600  meat,  fish  and  produce  dealers, 
an  undertaking  which  had  been  of  little  concern  during  the  planning 
phase,  ended  up  preoccupying  much  of  the  BRA's  attention  during  the  imple- 
mentation phase.  Well  over  half  of  the  meat  and  produce  dealers  were 
located  in  the  rundown  Faneuil  Hall  markets,  with  the  remainder  scattered 
in  old  warehouses  and  shacks  from  the  Blackstone  block  to  the  area  adjacent 
to  the  North  End,  The  fish  dealers  occupied  a  string  of  wooden  shacks  on 
the  harborside  of  the  existing  Atlantic  Avenue,  in  the  path  of  the  realigned 
Atlantic  Avenue.  Until  the  new  road  was  built,  virtually  none  of  the  other 
developments  scheduled  for  the  parcels  could  begin.  And  the  road  couldn't 
be  built  until  satisfactory  new  quarters  were  found  for  the  wholesale 
dealers.  (Although  federal  law  does  not  require  LPAs  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  displaced  businesses,  Logue  had  promised  the  wholesaler", 
that  no  displacement  would  occur  until  occupants  had  been  successfully 
relocated  by 'the  BRA.) 

Two  studies  of  relocation  possibilities  had  already  been  done  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  The  first  study,  completed  in  1950 
as  part  of  the  planning  for  the  Central  Artery  (which  was  going  to  displace 
a  number  of  businesses  in  the  Faneuil  Markets  area),  had  recommended  that 
the  wholesalers  be  relocated  to  a  new  market  complex  in  the  South  Station- 
South  Cove  area.  The  report  argued  that  the  efficiency  of  the  new  facility 
would- result  in  savings  to  the  businessmen  of  about  $4  million  per  year, 
ar.d  would  thus  pay  for  itself  in  about  3  1/2  years. 

Included  in  the  study  was  a  survey  of  the  entire  Boston  food  wholesale 
indur^try  and  its  physical  facilities.  As  noted  in  the  study,  the  industry's 
busine-ss  volume  was  quite  large.  The  wholesalers  served  a  market  of  6,5 
millioi',  people  in  New  England  and  eastern  Canada,  and  each  year  more  than  95,000 
carlot  equivalents  of  food  passed  through  the  Boston  markets,  with  a  value  of 
about  $540  million.  The  facilities,  however,  were  found  to  be  woefully 
inadequate  to  carry  this  volume  efficiently:  the  wholesalers  were  scattered 
throughout  a  highly  congested  downtown  area--some  in  second-floor  locations-- 
and  they  lacked  proper  loading  platforms,  efficient  transportation  connections, 
and  modern  refrigeration  equipment.  Also,  the  downtown  street  system  was 
too  narrow  and  crooked  to  accomodate  the  numbers  of  delivery  trucks  required. 
Thus,  from  the  USDA's  perspective,  the  current  location  of  the  wholesale  food 
'. r.dustry  made  little  economic  sense. 

The  use  of  prime  downtown  space  for  a  scattered  inefficient  wholesale 
food  industry  didn't  make  economic  sense  to  the  city  either.  The  wholesalers' 
buildings,  most  of  low  value  and  in  poor  condition,  yielded  very  little  tax 
revenue,  yet  the  land  beneath  them  was  some  of  the  most  valuable  in  Boston. 
Also,  the  low  rents  received  by  the  buildings'  owners  did  not  provide  the 
capital  or  the  incentive  for  them  to  improve  or  even  maintain  the  structures, 
and  in  consequence,  blight  was  spreading,  as  each  year  more  buildings  were 
abandoned  by  their  owners. 
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Nevertheless  construction  of  the  Central  Artery  proceeded  without  any 
organized  attempt  to  relocate  the  wholesalers  into  the  new  center  the  USDA 
had  proposed.  A  number  of  dealers  were  displaced,  but  most  of  them  were  able 
to  move  to  new  locations  within  the  waterfront  area.  There  was  no  local 
government  agency  capable  of  providing  the  necessary  leadership  to  implement 
the  USDA  proposal,  and  the  dealers  themselves  had  no  intention  of  moving 
unless  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  Little  had  changed  by  1962  when  the  USDA 
issued  its  second  study,  which  closely  resembled  the  earlier  one:  it,  too 
recommended  that  the  food  dealers  be  relocated  together  in  a  new  $20  million 
market  complex  in  the  South  Bay  area.  By  1962,  similar  centers  were  in 
operation  in  San  Francisco,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven  and  their 
success  made  the  idea  quite  attractive  to  BRA  planners. 

Actual  planning  for  relocation  began  in  1963.  For  the  next  several  years 
the  BRA'S  waterfront  project  staff,  assisted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
worked  to  overcome  the  three  major  obstacles  to  relocation:  obtaining  a 
consensus  among  the  wholesalers,  choosing  a  site  for  the  distribution  center, 
and  getting  the  necessary  financing.  The  first  task  proved  most  problematic. 
Until  an  agreement  was  reached  among  the  wholesalers  themselves,  no  progress 
could  be  made  in  either  site  selection  or  financial  support;  and  since  the 
wholesalers  were  by  no  means  an  homogenous  group,  agreement  was  very  slow  in 
coming.  Consequently,  the  relocation  problem  took  years  to  resolve  and 
caused  major  delays  in  the  entire  project.  The  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
^nd  its  eventual  resolution,  are  briefly  sketched  below. 

Meat  and  Produce  Dealers 

Tne  meat  and  produce  dealers,  a  much  larger  group  than  the  fish  dealers, 
were  also  more  strongly  marked  by  ethnic  backgrounds.  Many  were  Italians  from 
the  adjaiient  North  End,  but  members  of  other  nationalities  were  represented 
as  well.  Most  of  them  had  operated  wholesale  food  businesses  in  the  waterfront 
area  all  their  lives  and  were  extremely  attached  to  their  way  of  life;  their 
business  associates  were  long-time  friends  or  long-time  enemies  that  they  could 
depend  on.  They  worked  hard  and  didn't  make  much  money,  but  their  entire 
world  was  built  around  their  businesses  and  their  familiar  surroundings.  For 
these  reasons,  they  had  opposed  relocation  when  the  Central  Artery  was  built 
10  years  before  and  for  the  same  reasons,  they  now  found  themselves  opposed  to 
the  BRA.  The  promise  of  an  efficient  new  marketing  center  held  no  attraction 
for  a  majority  of  the  wholesalers,  although  it  did  to  a  minority  of  (mostly) 
younger  businessmen,  who  saw  in  it  the  opportunity  to  expand  and 
modernize  their  businesses. 

Bob  Loverud,  the  Waterfront  Project  Director  whose  task  it  was  to 
relocate  the  businesses,  commented  that  "the  hardest  thing  about  relocation 
was  that  we  had  to  get  people  to  talk  to  each  other  who  were  sworn  enemies." 
This  proving  nearly  impossible,  the  BRA  found  that  it  had  better  luck  nego- 
tiating with  younger  businessmen--who  were  largely  the  sons  of  the  actual 
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owners--and  focused  their  efforts  on  them.  Eventually,  a  compromise  was 
struck:  the  sons  would  move  to  the  new  center  and  continue  wholesale 
operations,  while  the  fathers  were  promised  retail  space  in  the  rehabilitated 
Faneuil  Hall  markets,  where  they  could  continue  their  familiar  way  of  life. 

Problems  of  financing,  however,  delayed  implementation  of  this  agreement. 
Although  the  wholesale  facilities  on  the  waterfront  were  poor,  the  rents 
were  quite  low.  Many  of  the  businesses  were  marginal  and  could  not  afford 
better  quarters,  even  with  the  relocation  grants  available  under  the  urban 
renewal  program.  Unable  to  finance  the  move  themselves,  businessmen  were 
dependent  upon  the  BRA's  assistance  in  finding  financial  backing  for  the  new 
center.  The  DWC,  which  had  promised  technical  and  financial  assistance  in 
relocating  the  food  dealers,  had,  by  1964,  completed  its  contract  with  the  BRA 
and  was  largely  defunct.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  struggling  to  keep  the 
DWC's  commitment,  but  did  not  have  funds  to  undertake  the  costly  engineering 
studies,  borings  or  other  preliminary  work  leading  to  a  new  food  center. 
The  BRA  could  not  finance  the  center  either,  since  all  the  sites  under 
consideration  lay  outside  the  urban  renewal  area.  The  only  feasible  alternative 
appeared  to  be  funding  from  private  sources.  Although  in  May  1964,  a  group  of 
local  banks  had  agreed  to  underwrite  the  new  center,  the  offer  was  withdrawn 
the  following  year,  when  the  dealers  still  had  not  incorporated. 

Relocation  efforts  remained  at  a  standstill  for  the  next  year  or  so,  while 
the  food  dealers,  the  BRA,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  fought  amongst  themselves 
and  with  each  other.  Meanwhile,  the  BRA  could  not  proceed  with  land-takings. 
And  small  groups  of  wholesalers  were  moving  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 
In  19^6,  51  fruit  and  produce  dealers  agreed  to  move  together  to  a  new  center. 
On  beh-j(lf  of  the  dealers,  the  BRA  negotiated  an  SBA  loan  to  finance  a  new 
produce  center.  To  qualify  for  the  loan,  the  dealers  had  to  form  a  shareholders 
corporation  that  would  allow  them  to  maintain  their  status  as  small  independent 
businesses  while  they  financed  and  built  a  shared  new  facility.  In  February  1965, 
the  newly  formed  New  England  Produce  Center,  Inc.,  took  title  to  a  30-acre 
site  on  the  Chelsea-Everett  line  and  began  construction  of  a  276,000  square  foot 
distribution  center.  In  March  1968,  40  meat  dealers  formed  the  New  Boston 
Food  Market  Corporation  and  bought  35  acres  in  the  loop  area  of  the  South  Bay. 
Like  the  produce  dealers'  relocation,  the  meat  dealers'  move  was  made  possible 
by  an  SBA  loan  negotiated  by  the  BRA.  SBA  loaned  the  corporation  $7.7  million, 
the  largest  SBA  loan  ever  made.  Local  banks  agreed  to  loan  the  corporation  an 
additional  $3,1  million.  The  new  center  was  completed  in  1970. 

Fish  Dealers 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  plans  for  renewal  of  the  waterfront,  the  fish 
and  seafood  dealers  had  been  treated  separately  from  the  meat  and  produce 
wholesalers  because  of  their  special  need  to  be  near  the  water.  Throughout 
Boston's  history,  T  Wharf  (a  small  wharf  once  attached  to  Long  Wharf)  served 
as  the  fish  pier,  but  when  the  cormiercial  shipping  business  shifted  to  South 
Boston  (around  1910),  the  fish  wholesalers  followed.  By  1964,  only  15  fish- 
dealers,  employing  about  500  people,  remained  in  the  waterfront  project  area. 
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Most  of  these  had  developed  a  substantial  retail  trade  from  their  prominent 
locations  along  Old  Atlantic  Avenue.  In  1964,  the  BRA  acquired  the  fish- 
dealers'  wooden  shacks  along  the  water  and  the  dealers  became  BR.A  tenants 
while  they  awaited  relocation. 

In  the  early  planning  stages,  the  BRA  proposed  to  relocate  the  fish 
dealers  to  the  South  Boston  fish  pier.  The  fish  dealers  protested  strongly 
and  pushed  for  a  site  on  Union  Wharf.  They  objected  that  the  South  Boston 
site  did  not  provide  adequate  space  and  that  its  inconvenient  location  would 
cause  a  loss  of  retail  trade.  When  it  became  clear  that  Union  Wharf  could  not 
be  used  for  housing,  the  planners  ceded  to  their  demands  and  promised  the 
dealers  space  on  Union  Wharf.  When  the  dealers  were  finally  able  to  reach  a 
consensus  among  themselves,  they  formed  the  New  England  Seafood  Center,  Inc. 
A  letter  of  intent  was  signed  by  the  BRA  and  the  corporation  in  1967,  and 
the  corporation  then  hired  an  architect  to  design  their  new  facility  on 
Union  Wharf. 

BRA  policy  toward  the  Union  Wharf  relocation  plan  changed  in  1968  when 
the  White  administration  came  into  office.  After  the  inauguration,  several 
meetings  were  held  with  the  BRA  staff,  after  which  the  dealers  were  informed 
that  "the  administration  is  dead  set  against  the  use  of  the  wharf  property 
for  the  fish  dealer  use."  Consequently,  the  BRA  Director  (at  that  time. 
Hale  Champion)  recommended  that  the  Board  rescind  the  original  letter  of  intent. 
The  BRA  suggested  alternative  sites  but  all  were  rejected  by  the  dealers. 
The  Mayor  and  BRA  Director  Hale  Champion  insisted  that  "devoting  a  sizeable 
-pier  downtown  for  a  small  number  of  dealers  was  not  economically  feasible." 
'Their  judgment  was  based  on  the  prediction  that  it  would  cost  $750,000  to 
$1  million  for  the  necessary  bulkhead  work  on  Union  Wharf,  and  that  the  fish 
dealf'-s'  projected  investment  of  $2-$2.5  million  would  not  justify  such  a 
large  public  investment. 

Champion  also  objected  to  the  design  of  the  new  center: 

The  character  of  the  use  and  development  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  high-quality  residential  uses 
being  created  on  adjacent  wharves  unless  the  new  fish 
and  lobster  development  were  treated  with  great  sensi- 
tivity. .  .  .  There  is  no  indication  that  such  sensitivity 
of  treatment  would  be  forthcoming;  on  the  contrary, 
every  indication  is  that  the  dealers  would  develop  wery 
plain,  industrial-type  buildings. 

The  dealers  appealed  their  case  directly  to  the  BRA  Board  of  Directors. 
In  December  1968,  Morris  Entis,  the  President  of  Atlantic  Fish  and  Lobster 
Industries  Association,  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  BRA  Board  Chairman 
that  said: 

Because  of  the  total  lack  of  action  by  the  administrator 
and  his  turning  of  the  clock  back  on  your  Authority's 
solemn  promise,  our  Atlantic  Avenue  fish  industry  is  near 
tragedy.  .  .  .  [The  delay]  has  caused  all  of  us  incalculable 
harm. 

Because  they  felt  they  had  been  treated  unfairly  by  the  BRA's  relocation 
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plan,  and  because  of  the  long  delays  in  relocation,  the  dealers  threatened 
a  rent  strike  unless  the  BRA  agreed  to  expedite  the  new  Union  Wharf  center. 
In  addition,  they  were  extremely  angry  about  the  BRA's  treatment  of  them  as 
tenants.  They  alleged  that  the  BRA  had  not  maintained  the  property;  that  the 
space  they  had  "temporarily"  inhabited  now  for  four  years  did  not  allow  for 
expansion  or  remodeling;  and  that  as  a  result,  the  dealers  were  losing 
customers. 

Despite  these  threats  and  objections,  the  Board  voted  to  rescind  the 
letter  of  intent.  The  fish  dealers  were  furious  and  demanded  that  the  BRA  find 
them  a  satisfactory  site.  Again  several  alternatives  were  suggested  by  the 
BRA,  but  none  of  them  were  suitable:  one  site  was  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
water;  another  was  a  second  floor  location  in  Massport's  Commonwealth  Pier 
Building.  The  rent  strike  became  a  reality.  The  BRA  issued  eviction  notices 
to  the  dealers  and  instructed  the  dealers  to  find  their  own  site. 

One  member  of  the  BRA's  business  relocation  staff  commented  that: 

We  gave  them  as  much  help  as  we  could,  but  it  was  really 
up  to  them  to  find  a  site  that  suited  them.  They  had  to 
reach  an  agreement  among  themselves  first.  They  were 
really  on  their  own  for  that  part.  We  could  only  give 
them  indirect  help.  We  helped  them  get  an  SBA  loan  and 
paid  their  moving  costs  with  a  relocation  grant. 

The  site  the  dealers  eventually  chose  was  one  that  had  been  suggested 
■fccrlier  by  the  BRA--145  Northern' Avenue,  across  from  Anthony's  Pier  4 
Restaurant.  The  site  lacked  one  of  the  attributes  the  dealers  had  been 
seeking-'a  supply  of  salt  water  for  processing  the  fish--but  was  satisfactory 
in  other  respects.  The  New  England  Seafood  Center*  received  an  SBA  loan  of 
approx'lmately  $1.9  million  in  addition  to  relocation  assistance  from  the  BR.A. 
The  cen^'-.er  was  completed  during  the  winter  of  1971-72. 

Traffic  Changes 

As  noted  above,  implementation  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  called  for 
several  major  changes  in  the  area's  roadways  and  traffic  patterns:  removal 
of  two  access  ramps  to  the  Central  Artery,  realignment  of  Atlantic  Avenue, 
and  closing  the  underartery  roadway  to  traffic.  The  Atlantic  Avenue  realign- 
ment meant  the  operating  Union  Freight  railroad  tracks  alongside  the  old 
road  would  have  to  be  removed,  and  to  close  the  underartery  roadway,  other 
streets  would  have  to  be  widened  to  carry  the  displaced  traffic. 

The  new  traffic  plan  was  critical  to  the  entire  project's  success  for 
aesthetic  as  well  as  economic  reasons.  As  of  the  early  sixties,  the  view  of 
the  harbor  from  the  city  was  marred  by  auto,  truck,  and  rail  traffic  along  the 
harbor  edge.  The  Union  Freight  Rail  Yard,  littered  with  old  freight  cars  and 
train  equipment  dominated  the  future  site  of  the  waterfront  park.  The 
elevated  Centra'l  Artery  with  its  dark  underbelly  presented  an  ugly  threatening 
backdrop  to  the  Harbor.  The  highway  acted  as  a  physical  as  well  as 


Not  all  of  the  16  dealers  who  were  originally  involved  in  the  relocation 
plan  moved.  All  but  six  dropped  out  of  the  development  corporation;  others 
-ccame  lessees  at  the  center,  and  a  few  firms  liquidated  and  went  out  of 
nusiness. 
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psychological  barrier  to  anyone  who  might  try  to  reach  the  water's  edge  on 
foot  from  most  parts  of  the  city.  The  new  traffic  plan  was  thought  to  provide 
economic  benefits  as  well.  Realigning  Atlantic  Avenue  away  from  the  Harbor 
would  create  several  large  and  extremely  valuable  sites  for  tax-producing 
private  developments  near  the  Harbor.  Also,  three  small  buildings  with 
rooftop  parking  were  planned  for  construction  beneath  the  Artery,  to  trans- 
form what  was  formerly  state  property  into  a  tax-producing  asset.  Of 
primary  importance  to  the  planners,  however,  was  opening  a  walkway  to  the 
sea,  since  even  the  best  planned  developments  on  the  harbor  would  be  unsuccess- 
ful if  no  one  could  reach  them.  And  creating  the  walkway  required  two 
massive  steel  and  concrete  ramps  that  gave  access  to  the  Central  Artery. 

Several  things  happened  to  prevent  the  new  circulation  plan  from  ever 
coming  to  fruition.  The  state  Department  of  Public  Works  was  reluctant  to 
approve  the  underartery  developments  until  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
adequate  fire  protection  could  be  provided.  The  roof  parking  scheme,  they 
felt,  would  present  a  fire  hazard  since  the  cars,  with  their  gasoline  tanks, 
would  be  out  of  the  easy  reach  of  fire  emergency  vehicles.  The  under-artery 
buildings  themselves  would  be  difficult  to  service.  The  DPW  also  foresaw 
highway  maintenance  problems  with  the  development. 

Secondly,  during  the  mid-sixties,  the  DPW  began  proposing  a  number  of 
improvements  to  the  Central  Artery  which  affected  the  BRA's  plans.  The 
Artery  by  then  had  been  in  constant  heavy  use  for  10  years  and  was  showing 
signs  of  wear.  The  DPW  was  contemplating  proposals  not  only  to  repair  it, 

-but  to  widen  it,  depress  it,  or  add  a  second  layer.  These  proposed  changes 

'left  the  future  of  the  underartery  quite  uncertain. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  BRA  began  having  grave  doubts  about  the 
economic  viability  of  underartery  development.  Even  if  some  of  the  tax 
revenues  from  the  development  were  passed  on  to  the  developer  in  the  early 
years,  t,h.e  buildings  would  be  extremely  expensive  to  build  and  their 
success  apueared  uncertain,  since  the  widened  Atlantic  Avenue  left  only  about 
50  feet  for  construction  between  itself  and  the  Artery  and  it  was  unclear 
whether  such  small  sites  could  attract  viable  development. 

Finally,  widening  Corrmercial -India  Street  to  accomodate  increased 
traffic  meant  that  the  end  of  the  Jenney  Building  would  have  to  be  removed. 
(The  Jenney  Building  was  one  section  of  a  long  warehouse  and  market  building 
that  had  once  extended  all  the  way  to  Central  Wharf.)  When  the  Central 
Artery  was  built,  the  middle  section  of  the  building  was  removed,  and  later 
the  waterside  segment  was  demolished  as  well.  The  proposed  demolition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  building  resulted  in  a  public  outcry,  headed  by  the  Committee 
for  the  McKinley  Square.  Spokesmen  for  the  Committee  believed  that  the 
building  had  been  built  by  the  famous  architect,  Charles  Bulfinch,  in  the 
early  1800's  and  asked  that  it  be  preserved.  The  citizens  finally  went  to  the 
city  council  who  threatened  to  hold  up  the  BRA's  funding  if  the  plan  were 
not  changed.  The  BRA  acquiesced,  but  then  had  to  face  the  fact  that  part  of 
its  replacement  capacity  for  the  underartery  roadway  was  unavailable. 
Alternate  routes  for  the  south-bound  traffic  were  investigated  but  none  were 
suitable.  By  1971,  it  was  fairly  clear  that  the  underartery  development 
would  be  scrapped. 

While  the  plan  for  underartery  development  was  becoming  snarled,  another 
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set  of  problems  was  developing  for  the  proposed  realignment  of  Atlantic 
Avenue.   As  noted  above,  construction  of  the  new  avenue  could  not 
proceed  until  the  wholesale  food  dealers  were  removed  from  its  path.  But 
the  dealers  were  not  the   only  obstacle  to  construction:  the  BRA  also 
had  to  contend  with  the  Union  Freight  Railroad.  The  railroad,  licensed  in 
1872  ,  was  one  of  the  nation's  smallest  rail  lines,  operating  a  little  over  a 
mile  of  track  between  North  and  South  Stations  and  providing  the  only  freight 
service  between  those  points.  As  freight  transportation  on  railroads  had 
given  way  to  trucks  over  the  past  few  decades,  the  volume  and  income  of 
Union  Freight  Railroad  had  declined  steadily.  In  1964,  the  railroad's 
largest  customers  were  the  meat  and  produce  dealers  served  along  the  route. 

The  realignment  of  Atlantic  Avenue  left  three  options  for  the  Union 
Freight  Railroad:  they  could  reach  a  financial  settlement  with  the  BRA 
and  close  down  voluntarily;  the  railroad's  license  could  be  revoked  by 
an  act  of  Congress  and  the  land  taken  by  eminent  domain;  or  they  could 
retain  their  license  and  the  BRA  would  have  to  relocate  the  tracks  elsewhere, 
in  all  likelihood  along  the  New  Atlantic  Avenue,  at  cons^iderable  expense. 
Waterfront  planners  wanted  the  freight  service  discontinued  and  the  tracks 
removed.  Planners  contended  that  the  railroad  yard  would  be  an  eyesore  in 
the  planned  residential  and  commercial  development,  and  also  that  it  would 
be  useless  once  the  food  wholesalers  were  relocated.  The  railroad  owners 
did  not  agree,  however,  arguing  that  the  line  provided  an  important  service 
between  two  stations.  They  refused  to  eliminate  or  restrict  their  operation. 

Although  the  BRA  was  reluctant  to  close  the  railroad  until  the  whole- 
'sale  food  distributors  were  relocated,  it  hoped  to  reach  an  early  solution 
as  to  the  railroad's  future.  Negotiations  with  the  railroad  continued  for 
several  years.  In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  Waterfront  Project  Director, 
every  alternative  was  explored.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  to 
revoke  the  railroad's  operating  license.  The  BRA  consulted  the  ICC  and 
received  their  tentative  approval  to  close  down  the  railroad.  No  settlement 
appeared  possible  until  1970,  when  the  railroad  was  purchased  by  Penn 
Central . 

The  railroad's  new  owners  saw  that  the  tiny  operation  was  a  losing 
proposition,  but  they  also  realized  the  value  of  its  harborside  location  to 
the  BRA.  Finally,  in  1971,  Penn  Central  agreed  to  sell  the  lines  to  the  BRA. 
[Bob  Loverud  took  a  rather  cynical  view  of  the  reasons  for  delay  in  reaching 
an  agreement;  "The  railroad's  lawyers  were  getting  paid  $100  per  hour  all 
during  this  time.  They  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  reach  an  agreement.  Although 
thev  may  have  been  doing  the  best  they  could  for  their  clients,  they  were 
also  doing  the  best  they  could  for  themselves."] 

When  the  railroad  was  finally  removed  in  1971,  the  BRA  hurriedly  built 
the  first  phase  of  the  new  road,  the  Southern  Segment  serving  the  Harbor 
Towers  complex.  Phase  two  was  held  up  until  1972  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  fish  dealers  and  a  few  other  food  businesses.  By  the  time  construction 
was  to  begin,  the  new  roadway  had  become  part  of  the  court  proceedings 
discussed  in  Part  B  of  this  case. 

The  underartery  development  also  depended  on  removal  of  the  artery's 
two  Clinton  and  State  Streets  access  ramps.  Even  without  these  developments, 
however,  removal  of  the  ramps  was  deemed  necessary  to  open  up  the  waterfront 
.0  the  rest  of  the  city.  As  it  stood,  the  celebrated  walk  to  the  sea  down 
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South  Market  Street  was  completely  blocked  by  the  massive  concrete  structures. 
Planners  maintained  that  once  the  food  dealers  were  gone,  the  ramps  would 
no  longer  be  necessary.  Traffic  engineers,  however,  argued  that  the  ramps  were 
quite  important  to  keep  through-traffic  off  the  area's  narrow,  winding  streets. 
BRA  planners  sav;  the  DPW's  commitment  to  vehicular  needs  as  outdated  and 
inappropriate — particularly  tor  the  waterfront — and  they  viewed  the  agency 
itself  as  a  tradition-bound  bureaucracy  dominated  by  unimaginative  traffic 
engineers.  The  BRA's  struggle  over  the  ramp  issue  lasted  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Back  in  1963,  DPW  Commissioner  Ricciardi  had  committed  his  department 
to  remove  the  ramps  at  state  expense.  Subsequent  commissioners  renegged  on 
the  agreement,  however,  and  in  1974  the  ramps  remained.  According  to  Cy 
Mintz,  who  had  originally  convinced  Ricciardi  to  go  along  with  the  removal, 
every  Governor  since  had  promised  to  take  down  the  ramps  but  when  they  left 
office,  the  ramps  remained;  to  many,  the  ramps  were  a  symbol  of  the  DPW's 
staying  power. 

Before  the  comtiletion  of  the  two  major  attractions  of  the  waterfront 
project--the  park  and  the  Faneuil  Hall  Markets--the  walk  to  the  sea  was  only 
a  vague  concept.  There  was  no  reason  for  pedestrians  to  try  to  cross  under 
the  Artery  at  this  particular  point.  In  1974,  however,  both  the  park  and 
the  market  area  were  under  construction  and  the  city  was  planning  these  two  . 
as  major  sites  for  the  opening  of  the  bicentennial  celebration  in  April  1975. 
Removal  of  the  ramps  became  much  more  important. 

Shortly  after  the  1974  election,  Dave  Weiner,  then  waterfront  project 
-director,  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  newly  elected  Governor.  Michael  Dukakis. 
Weiner,  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
had  an  appointment  to  see  Governor  Dukakis  to  get  him  to  sign  an  official 
decle^ration  of  "Engineers'  Week."  Dukakis,  as  it  turned  out,  had  a  longstanding 
intert-st  in  the  waterfront.  Before  the  election,  he  had  served  as  the  attorney 
for  the  waterfront  residents  in  their  suit  against  the  BRA.  While  signing 
the  proclamation,  Dukakis  asked  casually  about  progress  on  the  waterfront. 
Weiner  responded  that  only  one  problem  remained--removal  of  the  Clinton  Street 
ramps.  The  Governor  agreed  with  the  BRA's  position  and  within  a  few  months, 
the  ramps  were  gone. 

Delays  in  completing  the  traffic  changes--particularly  the  realignment 
of  Atlantic  Avenue--had  severe  consequences  for  the  project  as  a  whole. 
The  park  and  the  walkways  were  not  completed  until  after  the  bicentennial, 
and  access  to  the  waterfront  was  still  an  extremely  difficult  and  somewhat 
dangerous  journey  across  four  lanes  of  highway  traffic.  Delays  in  completing 
new  Atlantic  Avenue  cost  the  developers  of  Harbor  Towers  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  as  a  consequence,  they  could  not  proceed  with  the  hotel  on  Long 
Wharf  as  planned.  To  this  day  the  hotel  site--with  its  beautiful  view  of 
the  Boston  Harbor--is  being  used  as  a  parking  lot.  On  the  northern  end  of 
the  project,  Atlantic  Avenue  was  delayed  even  longer  and  this  left  the  BRA's 
plans  open  to  the  intervention  of  the  courts,  beginning  in  1973  (see  Part  B). 

Housing  Developments 

The  waterfront  plan  called  for  about  2200  units  of  housing  in  a  mixture 
of  high-rise  towers,  garden  apartments,  townhouses,  and  rehabilitated  wharf 
buildings  and  warehouses.  Three  30-story  apartment  buildings,  designed  by 
I.M.  Pei,  were  to  be  built  by  Theodore  Berenson  on  India  Wharf.  Remaining 
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wharf  buildings  on  Lewis,  Long,  and  Commercial  Wharves  would  be  rehabilitated 
for  luxury  apartments  or  condominiums.  Around  the  edges  of  Lewis,  Sargent  and 
Commercial  Wharves  would  be  low  townhouses.  In  Parcel  C-2,  between  the  water- 
front and  the  North  End,  would  be  an  extensive  garden  apartment  development, 
a  large  part  of  which  would  be  reserved  for  low  and  moderate  income  persons, 
including  many  North  Enders. 

In  the  late  sixties,  the  BRA  had  designated  the  Ausonia  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  (from  the  North  End)  as  developers  of  the  federally 
subsidized  low  and  moderate  income  housing  project.  The  feeling  at  the 
time  was  that  since  many  of  the  eventual  residents  would  come  from  the  North 
End,  a  cormunity  sponsor  would  help  the  project  gain  community  acceptance 
and  would  also  improve  the  BRA's  reputation  in  that  community.  By  1970, 
however,  the  K  of  C  had  dropped  its  interest  in  the  project,  ostensibly 
because  of  fears  among  the  leadership  that  its  involvement  in  a  public  housing 
initiative  might  alienate  the  community.  Outside  observers  suggested  that 
the  stereotyped  images  associated  with  public  housing  projects--congestion, 
racial  tension,  crime,  etc. --were  behind  the  K  of  C's  reluctance  to  carry 
through  its  commitment.  The  site  was  readvertised  shortly  after  the  K  of  C 
dropped  out  but  no  official  action  was  taken  on  designating  another  developer 
for  the  site  until  1972.  By  this  time,  two  events  had  occurred  to  change 
the  BRA's  plans  for  C-2:  first,  several  community  activists  began  agitating 
for  presentation  of  the  old  warehouses  that  the  BRA  had  scheduled  for  demoli- 
tion; second,  HUD  was  beginning  to  enforce  Nixon's  moratorium  on  most  housing 
programs,  which  meant  that  no  federal  subsidies  would  be  available  for  low 
.and  moderate  income  developments  for  the  foreseeable  future;  and  third, 
-North  End  leaders  were  beginning  to  push  for  elderly  housing.  In  light  of 
these  changes,  the  BRA  director  struck  a  compromise:  twelve  of  the  C-2 
warehouses  would  be  awarded  to  individuals  as  an  experiment  in  owner 
rehabilitation;  and  part  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  housing  site  would 
be  giv%n  over  to  elderly  housing,  for  which  federal  funds  were  still  available. 
The  implementation  of  this  new  plan  is  discussed  in  Part  B  of  this  case. 

Plans  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Lewis,  Long,  and  Commercial  V.'harves' 
structures  were  basically  unchanged,  although  developers  were  experiencing 
some  delays  due  to  financing  and  tenant  relocation  problems.  The  townhouses 
planned  for  the  edges  of  Lewis,  Commercial  and  Sargent's  Wharves  became 
subject  to  a  great  amount  of  controversy  in  1971-72,  however.  These  units 
were  among  those  developments  for  which  the  new  tidelands  legislation  had 
been  sought  in  1963.  By  the  original  law's  expiration  in  1971,  however  the 
townhouses  had  not  been  built  and  the  BRA.  had  to  go  back  to  the  legislature 
for  another  bill.  The  extension  battle  was  even  more  difficult  than  the 
first  fight.  The  BRA  found  its  bill  opposed  by  the  Boston  Harbor  Ad  Hoc 
Committee--a  coalition  of  environmental,  boating  and  civic  interests-- 
which  had  formed  specifically  around  the  tidelands  issue.  The  Harbor  Committee 
was  made  up  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Boston  Conservation  Commission, 
representatives  of  boating  interests  and  a  recently-formed  Waterfront 
Residents'  Association.  The  group  lobbied  hard  against  extension  of  the  bill, 
arguing  that  no  further  developments  or  land  fill  should  take  place  on  the 
harbor's  edge.  The  group  won  the  support  of  Governor  Francis  Sargent  (himself 
an  avowed  environmentalist  and  a  former  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Department 
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of  Public  Works*).  The  BRA's  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  but, 
despite  strong  pressure  by  Mayor  White  and  the  BRA,  Sargent  vetoed  it.  The 
following  year  a  compromise  bill  was  passed  which  severely  limited  harborside 
development  and  provided  for  an  environmental  review  process  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  state's  Environmental  Affairs  Secretary.  Specifically  prohibited 
by  the  bill  were  townhouses  along  the  edges  of  the  wharves.  Instead,  these 
areas  were  to   be  preserved  for  public  access. 

The  most  ambitious  and  problematic  of  the  housing  developments  was 
Harbor  Towers  on  India  Wharf.  In  April  1965,  the  BRA  Board  approved  a 
Tetter  of  intent  for  the  development  of  a  luxury  high-rise  housing  complex 
by  Theodore  Berenson  of  Dreyfus  Prooerties.  Berenson,  who  already  owned 
India  Wharf  and  some  of  the  adjacent  property,  planned  to  construct  three 
4C-story  towers  on  India  Wharf  and  a  1550-car  garage  nearby  in  the  first 
stages  of  development.**  Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1967,  the  first  two 
towers  were  to  be  built  and  when  they  were  50%  occupied,  the  developer  would 
begin  construction  of  the  third  tower.  Scheduled  rents  in  the  first  tv/o 
towers,  with  312  apartments  each,  ranged  f)'om  $275-$700  per  month,  with  a 
few  double  sized  units  renting  for  up  to  $1250/month.  Berenson  hired  the 
famous  architect,  I.M.  Pei ,  to  design  the  complex.  The  garage,  to  be  built 
on  the  site  of  old  Atlantic  Avenue  near  India  Wharf,  would  include  retail 
and  commercial  space  on  the  ground  floor.  The  final  stage  of  Berenson 's 
proposal  called  for  a  400-room  motel  and  a  marina  on  the  adjacent  Long  Wharf. 
The  developers  were  obligated  to  include  a  pedestrian  arcade  in  the  complex, 
open  at  all  times  to  provide  public  access  to  India  Wharf  and  the  water's 
edge. 

Berenson  had  owned  the  site  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  involved 
in  the  early  Chamber  of  Commerce  planning  for  the  area.  When  planning 
began.  India  and  Central  Wharves  each  housed  granite  warehouses  designed 
by  Charles  Bulfinch  and  built  in  the  early  1800's.  Despite  the  objections 
of  seve-al  early  planners  who  wished  to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  re- 
habilitating the  old  structures,  in  1962  Berenson  demolished  them  for  parking 
lots. 

The  announcement  of  BRA's  acceptance  of  the  Berenson  proposal  met  with 
support  and  praise  throughout  the  city  and  particularly  among  urban  designers 
and  real  estate  developers.  Enthusiasts  noted  that  the  complex  would  not 
only  give  a  big  boost  to  Boston's  lagging  construction  industry,  but  would 
also  lure  people  with  money  back  into  the  city.  Housing  market  studies 
concluded  that  there  was  a  burgeoning  demand  for  new  rental  housing  in  the 


* 
In  1963,  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 

Sargent  had  spoken  out  against  the  original  tidelands  legislation. 

** 
Where  project  area  land  was  already  owned  by  developers  who  had  the 
interest  and  ability  to  develop  their  parcels  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  the  BRA  generally  worked  with  that  developer.  This  method  of 
development  cut  out  the  lengthy  and  costly  procedures  of  taking,  improving 
and  advertising  it  for  development.  In  the  waterfront  project,  this  method 
was  used  for  India  Wharf  (Harbor  Towers),  Commercial  Wharf  and  Lewis/Sargent's 
Wharves.  On  India  Wharf,  after  some  negotiation,  the  BRA's  official  plan 
had  been  drawn  up  to  accommodate  Berenson's  desires  for  a  tall,  dense 
development. 
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city,  and  Harbor  Towers'  location  was  thought  to  be  ideal.  One  newspaper 
reporter  predicted  that  Harbor  Towers  would  become  the  most  sought-after, 
high-status  address  in  Boston. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  city  administration  was  voiced  by  John  Warner, 
the  BRA  director  in  1970.  He  described  Harbor  Towers  as  "the  keystone  of 
what  will  be  the  most  exciting  and  attractive  area"  in  Boston.  He  further 
noted  that  "the  city  needs  balance  and  this  will  bring  back  people  to  the 
city  in  large  numbers.  The  city  needs  them  badly."  And,  as  Berenson  added, 
"the  prospective  tenants  of  Harbor  Towers  are  the  kind  of  people  the  city 
needs  more  of."  Hence  Harbor  Towers  was  a  key  element  in  the  city's  strategy 
to  expand  its  tax  base.  Finally,  the  success' of  Harbor  Towers  was  particularly 
important  to  the  BRA  since  it  was  the  first  major  residential  complex  to  be 
undertaken  on  the  waterfront,  and  thus,  its  success  or  failure  would  be  a  clear 
and  early  signal  to  potential  developers  of  other  sites  within  the  urban 
renewal  boundaries. 
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Based  on  data  available  at  that  time,  the  following  statistics  were 
gathered  on  Harbor  Towers'  tenants: 
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Maybe  we  were  too  quick  at  Harbor  Towers.  Maybe 
we  should  have  waited  two  years.  But  if  we  had 
waited,  we  probably  wouldn't  have  done  it.  Our 
equity  would  have  been  higher  and  the  interest 
rates  would  have  been  higher,  too. 

We  made  the  decision  to  build  the  towers  because  we 
had  to.  If  we  didn't,  the  BRA  vyould  have  taken  the 
property  away.  We  were  never  that  interested  in  the 
towers:  we  did  a  lot  better  when  the  property  was 
parking  lots. 

One  observer  traced  the  problems  at  Harbor  Towers  back  to  a  policy 
decision  made  by  Logue  during  the  early  planning  stages.  The  developers' 
architect,  I.M.  Pei ,  originated  the  suggestion  for  seperation  of  the  apartment 
towers  from  the  garage  in  part  to  make  room  for  the  higher  towers  Berenson 
wanted.  The  BRA  planners  opposed  the  idea  and  the  conflict  went  to  Logue  for 
resolution.  Logue  acquiesced  to  the  Pei  plan.  This  decision  not  only 
committed  the  developers  to  a  troublesome  site  layout  but  also  committed 
the  BRA  to  the  removal  of  the  Union  Freight  Railroad  which  occupied  the 
garage  site.  The  implications  of  this  decision  were  tremendous  delays  and 
costs  to  the  developers  and  the  BRA  alike. 

Part  of  the  bargain  struck  in  1964  between  Berenson  and  the  BRA  gave 
Berenson  the  designation  as  developer  of  the  hotel  on  Long  Wharf.  The 
-developers'  frustrations  with  the  BRA  over  Harbor  Towers  and  the  financial 
problems  they  were  experiencing  delayed  the  hotel  development.  By  the  time 
Berenson  began  serious  planning  for  the  hotel,  he  couldn't  find  a  hotel  chain 
willing  to  operate  it.  The  BRA  finally  took  the  land  by  eminent  domain  in 
1975  und  began  to  advertise  the  site  for  another  developer. 

De;.pite  the  delays,  by  1972  the  waterfront  clearly  had  achieved  the 
character  of  a  residential  development.  Nearly  half  of  the  units  in  Harbor 
Towers  were  occupied  and  a  number  of  smaller  structures  which  had  undergone 
rehabilitation  and  conversion  into  apartments  were  fully  occupied.  Apartment 
units  tended  to  be  small  and  rents  almost  universally  quite  high.  Consequently, 
residents  tended  to  be  highly  TObile  affluent  professionals:  in  many  ways, 
just  the  kind  of  people  the  project  had  been  planned  to  attract. 

Commercial  Developments 

The  waterfront  plan  called  for  a  variety  of  commercial  developments: 
restaurants  and  bars  in  the  rehabilitated  wharf  buildings  and  Faneuil  Hall 
Markets,  retail  space  scattered  throughout  the  area,  a  hotel,  2  perking 
garages  (one  at  Harbor  Tower  and  one  near  the  Markets),  and  four  major 
structures  to  house  offices  and  general  business.  The  future  of  two  of  these 
office  buildings  became  clouded  in  controversy  during  the  early  implementation 
phases.  Ultimately,  none  of  them  were  built. 

The  decision  to  include  a  large  amount  of  office  space  in  the  project 
WdS  given  more  weight  by  a  market  study  of  Boston's  renewal  potential  completed 
for  the  BRA  in  1963  by  Robert  Gladstone  Associates.  Gladstone  predicted  that 
by  1975,  an  additional  5.5  million  square  feet  of  downtown  office  space  would 
be  needed,  A  total  of  4,3  million  sq,  ft,  of  this  new  demand  had  been  committed 
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at  the  time  of  Gladstone's  study,  including  the  planned  waterfront  develop- 
ments. Thus,  with  1.2  million  sq.  feet  of  unfulfilled  demand,  planners  felt 
fairly  confident  that   the  waterfront  office  space  would  be  a  safe  bet. 
What  planners  may  not  have  anticipated,  however,  was  the  availability  of 
other  attractive  downtown  sites.  Under  the   first  of  these  agreements,  the 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  planned  an  18-  to  2Q-story  building 
for  parcel  A-6  at  State  Street  and  Old  Atlantic  Avenue,  then  being  used  as 
a  parking  lot.  The  telephone  company's  intention  to  build  a  companion 
structure  to  its  existing  headquarters  had  been  explicitly  taken  into 
account  in  the  official  urban  renewal  plan  of  1964.  In  1968,  however,  after 
several  years  of  negotiating  with  the  BRA,  the  telephone  company  pulled  out 
of  the  agreement.  According  to  company  spokesmen,  their  withdrawal  was 
caused  by  differences  with  the  BRA  over  design  review  controls. 

The  BRA  design  staff  reportedly  insisted  that  the  telephone  building's 
ground  floor  be  as  "open  and  transparent"  as  possible,  since  the  building 
was  to  be  situated  in  the  path  of  a  major  pedestrian  access  route,  near  the 
subway  kiosk  and  the  aquarium.  The  phone  company,  however,  insisted  on 
more  privacy  at  the  ground  level.  The  BRA  thouqht  the  company's  design 
looked  too  much  like  a  fortress  and  no  compromise  was  possible.  The  company 
concluded  it  could  gain  more  privacy  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  pulled 
out  of  the  agreement. 

Parcel  A-6  lay  dormant  for  three  years  after  the  telephone  company 
withdrawal,  while  BRA  staffers  advertised  the  site  and  searched  for  a  new 
developer.  In  1971,  the  BRA  received  three  proposals  for  the  parcel: 
All  proposed  a  high-rise  office  building  with  an  attached  lower  (4-  to  7-story) 
building  for  convention,  cultural  or  retail  use. 

ir\   May  1971  the  BRA  Board  awarded  the  site  to  John  White,*  whose 
company  had  proposed  a  $35  million  40-story  office  building  with  space  for 
retail  and  cultural  activities.  Since  construction  of  the  complex  could  not 
begin  until  the  completion  of  new  Atlantic  Avenue  the  site  continued  to  be 
used  as  a  parking  lot.  The  delays  in  constructing  the  new  roadway  caused  the 
developer  to  lose  interest  in  the  project.  Ultimately,  the  site  became  part 
of  the  1973  court  case  discussed  in  Part  B  of  this  case. 

The  city's  second  major  commercial  developer  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies,  which--in  1966--had  proposed  a 
35-story  tower  at  State,  Commercial  and  South  Market  Streets,  adjacent  to 
the  Central  Artery.  The  design  of  the  proposed  building  was  uniquely  suited 
to  the  urban  renewal  plan,  for  it  called  for  a  low-rise  wing  that  would  fill 
in  some  of  the  desolate  wasted  space  under  the  Artery--a  notion  that  had  been 
recommended  in  the  original  1964  plan. 

In  1967,  however.  Employers'  concluded  that  a  building  with  broader 
floor  areas  was  more  suited  to  their  needs,  and  they  notified  the  BR.A  that 
they  had  dropped  their  original  design.  In  order  to  accoimodate  their  needs, 
the  BRA  approveid  a  change  to  "air  rights"  construction  over  the  Artery, 
pending  DPW's  approval.  Between  sunrner  1967  and  spring  1968,  both  the  BRA 
and  the  insurance  company  lobbied  for  DPW's  approval.  By  April,  however,  the 


No  relation  to  Mayor  Kevin  White, 
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DPW  had  taken  no  action.  In  the  elapsed  time,  the  company's  needs  had  changed 
again  and  they  were  considering  a  site  outside  the  waterfront  area.  The 
BRA  director  agreed  to  hold  the  site  open  for  them  for  as  long  as  it  took 
them  to  reach  a  decision  on  their  new  building.  Finally,  in  mid-1958  the 
insurance  cOiTipany  chose  a  site  on  Beacon  and  Tremont  Streets  where  it  was 
offered  a  121-A  agreeivent*  by  the  city. 

Several  BRA  Board  members  criticized  Champion  for  his  decision  to  hold 
the  spot  open.  They  questioned  the  wisdom  of  tying  up  prime  space  for  such  a 
long  period  and  argued  that  by  doing  so,  the  BRA  had  excluded  other  potential 
developers.  The  site  stood  empty  for  five  years  and  also  became  part  of  the 
land  involved  in  the  1973  court  suit. 

The  BRA  in  1972 

With  over  a  decade  of  experience  with  urban  renewal  under  its  belt, 
the  BRA  had  learned  a  lot  about  how  the  program  worked  and  occasionally 
didn't  work.  Planners  could  now  see  that  every  stage  of  planning  and  execution 
took  much  longer  than  originally  anticipated,  and  that  these  delays  were 
extremely  costly,  both  financially  and  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  dwindling  supply  of  federal  funds  for  urban  renewal,  however,  meant  that 
although  the  BRA  had  acquired  a  valuable  wisdom,  it  could  no  longer  wield 
power  as  it  once  had. 

According  to  Dick  Garver,  a  former  HUD  official,  Boston's  privileged 
"itatus  with  HUD  underwent  a  fundamental  change  after  Nixon  was  elected.  In 
1969,  the  new  HUD  Secretary,  George  Romney,  issued  what  Garver  described  as 
a  "harsh"  statement,  severely  restricting  the  number  of  all  budget  amendatories 
that  would  be  approved.  [Of  the  five  requests  for  amendatories  the  BRA 
submit?>ed  that  year,  only  one--for  the  waterfront--was  granted.]  Garver 
traced  T>he  change  in  relations  to  several  factors:  first,  the  federal 
governmerp. 's  marketing  of  urban  renewal  had  resulted  in  an  increased  demand 
for  funds.  Boston  had  already  received  more  than  its  share  and  money  was 
now  going  to  other  places--perhaps  in  part  just  because  Boston  was  a  strongly 
Democratic  city  and  Nixon's  was  a  strongly  Republican  administration. 

Garver  also  noted  that  under  Nixon,  urban  renewal  policy  became  sugject  to  tighter 
budget  constraints  and  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  local  determination.  The  enactment 
of  the  Neighborhood  Development  Program  (NDP)  in  1968  signalled  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  continue  making  long-range  commitments 
to  the  urban  renewal  program.  The  NDP,  which  provided  annual  (rather  than 
project-by-project)  funding  for  planning  within  renewal  areas  across  an  entire 
city,  was  designed  to  give  more  flexibility  to  local  governments  and  to  be 
more  responsive  to  national  economic  and  political  changes.  By  mid-1972,  no 
new  large-scale,  long-term  urban  renewal  projects  were  being  funded.  Also, 
Nixon's  1971  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Proposal  sought  consolidation  of  most 
physical  development  programs  into  a  single  grant  which  would  be  allocated 
among  localities  by  a  formula  based  on  population,  crowding  and  poverty.  This 
proposal,  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 


Massachusetts  General  Laws  Ch.  121--A  allows  Boston  to  enter  into  special 
tax  agreements  with  large  developers  as  an  incentive  to  locating  in  the  city. 
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Program  of  1974,  would  not  only  transfer  decision-making  authority  from  local 
planning  agencies  to  mayoral  offices  but  would  also  intensify  the  competition 
among  different  types  of  urban  programs  for  a  diminishing  supply  of  funds. 

Not  all  of  the  BRA's  problems,  however,  were  traceable  to  Washington. 
A  change  in  mayoral  administrations  in  Boston  produced  local  problems  for 
the  agency  undreamt  of  during  the  era  of  Collins/Logue  cooperation.  Revenue 
sharing  had  given  the  newly  elected  Mayor  Kevin  White  more  budgetary  control  over 
the  agency,  and  White  exercised  that  control  in  a  manner  at  odds  with  the  customs 
that  prevailed  under  Collins.  White  had  been  elected  with  the  support  of  tradi- 
tional ethnic  neighborhoods,  not  the  business  community,  and  was  therefore  more 
cormiitted  to  neighborhood  services  and  improvements  than  to  any  grandiose  vision 
of  a  "New  Boston."  Also,  White  had  no  fond  feelings  for  Ed  Loque,  who  had 
resigned  from  the  agency  in  1967  to  run  for  mayor  against  White  in  a  bitter 
six-sided  race.  White  thus  came  into  office  determined  to  bring  the  BRA  and 
its  Logue  loyalists  firmly  under  his  control. 

One  former  BRA  staff  member  noted  that  things  began  to  change  almost 
immediately: 

Before  1968,  we  put  out  parcel  kits,  advertised  the  site 
and  received  developer  submissions.  Based  on  a  staff 
review  we  made  recommendations  which  the  director  then 
approved.  After  1968,  developer  decisions  were  made  by 
the  mayor.  In  the  competition  for  [parcel]  A-7,  we 
received  four  good  proposals.  The  staff  recommendation 
went  to  the  director,  but  then  it  sat  on  the  mayor's 
desk  with  no  decision.  At  that  point,  developers  began 
questioning  the  process.  The  process  worked  fine  for 
small  parcels  but  the  bigger  they  got,  the  more  political. 

White  chose  Hale  Champion  to  fill  the  $35,000-a-year  Development  Administra- 
tion post.  Champion,  a  former  campaign  manager  for  California  Governor  Pat  Brown,  had  nc 
previous  experience  with  urban  development,  but  he  did  have  a  reputation  as  an 
excellent  administrator.  After  six  months  of  administering  the  agency.  Champion 
sent  a  memo  to  the  mayor  outliniT>g  his  assessment  of  BRA's  internal  problems: 

I  have  found  this  agency  in  deep  administrative  and  opera- 
tional trouble.  In  my  judgment,  the  priorities  are  out  of 
date,  the  organization  divided  and  weak,  the  financing  and 
budgeting  undisciplined  and  somewhat  wasteful,  the  personnel 
policies  an  invitation  to  internal  dissension,  the  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  city  government  a  source  of  friction  and 
potential  impasse,  and  the  ability  to  deliver  on  the  promises 
of  the  past  eroding  rapidly.  .  .  .[0]ur  credibility  ...  is 
dangerously  low.  .  .  .  There  are  too  many  people  on  the  pay- 
roll, including  some  who  should  never  have  been  employed  at  all. 

The  long-term  arrangement  whereby  both  administration  and 
responsibility  to  the  Authority  was  divided  between  the 
Administrator  and  the  Executive  Director  has  caused  needless 
difficulties  and  delays.  .  .  .  [T]he  present  practice  is 
still  oriented  to  the  recent  past  when  even  insignificant  ad- 
ministrative acts  came  to  be  questioned  at  exhaustive  length. 
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There  has  never  been  a  carefully  articulated  system 
of  executive  responsibility  and  delegation  of  authority 
from  the  administrator.  Further,  there  has  been 
continuing  confusion  about  the  respective  authority 
and  functions  of  executives  in  the  central  office  and 
project  directors,  creating  overlap  in  some  cases  and 
areas  of  omission  in  others. 

BRA  employees,  whose  salaries  are  largely  paid  by  the 
Federal  government,  had  gotten  too  far  ahead  of  city 
employees  and  this  tended  to  exacerbate  naturally 
difficult  relationships  between  the  BRA  and  a  number 
of  city  departments.  .  .  .  [T]he  BRA  and  a  few  of  its 
employees  had  taken  on  a  kind  of  elitist  posture.  .  .  . 
Today  .  .  .  relations  seem  to  be  improving.  The 
Mayor's  insistence  that  his  administration  function 
cooperatively  rather  than  separately  and  that  the 
driving  central  force  come  from  the  Mayor's  office 
rather  than  from  individual  departments,  is  the  major 
factor  in  the  change  of  attitude. 

The  Authority's  fiscal  situation,  partly  because  of 
a  number  of  the  factors  listed  above,  is  disturbing. 
The  administrative  budget  for  1967  was  rejected  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  by  Federal  authorities,  and 
no  adequate  later  action  was  ever  taken  to  reach 
agreement.  The  1968  Administrative  Budget  of  about 
$6  million  was  also  returned  to  the  agency  for  review 
and  revision.  There  has  thus  been  no  officially 
approved  Federal  budget  since  1966.  .  .  .  [Approval] 
will  require  reductions  of  at  least  $500,000,  which  is 
.almost  10%  of  the  original  budget  submission,  and  must 
include  a  substantial  number  of  economy  dismissals. 

To  address  the  administrative  problems  and  to  make  the  BRA  more  respon- 
sive to  new  city  and  national  priorities.  White  and  Champion  made  several 
changes  in  the  agency's  structure  and  operating  procedures: 

-  Changed  the  Development  Administrator's  title  to  "Director" 
and  placed  all  functions  under  his  authority; 

-  strengthened  the  central  functional  offices  and  placed 
project  teams  under  a  central  Renewal  Planning  Division; 

-  changed  the  function  of  the  Board  to  matters  of  broad 
policy  rather  than  day-to-day  administration; 

-  instituted  a  formal  salary  and  promotion  system; 

-  redefined  the  functions  of  the  Planning  Department  and 
directed  it  to  improve  planning  services  to  the  City's 
neighborhoods  outside  the  urban  renewal  areas; 

-  added  a  Historic  Preservation  staff. 
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John  Dobie,  oroject  architect  for  the  waterfront,  described  the  impact  of 
these  changes  on  the  BRA  and  the  execution  of  the  waterfront  project: 

One  difference  between  the  early  years  of  the  oroject 
and  the  later  years  was  that  the  early  obstacles  seemed 
tangible  and  rational.  We  took  for  granted  that  problems 
could  be  solved  because  we  had  a  sense  of  a  holy  mission. 
Everyone  was  applauding  our  work.  The  waterfront  plan 
had  won  all  sorts  of  awards.  The  ball  was  rolling. 
Urban  renewal  was  "it"--the  answer,  the  solution.  There 
was  lots  of  money  and  power  to  do  what  we  wanted.  For 
example,  the  railroad  would  be  moved  because  we  had  to 
do  it  to  get  the  plan  underway.  The  task  was  set  out: 
all  we  had  to  do  was  get  a  list  from  the  lawyers  of  what 
to  do  in  what  order — what  meetings  to  attend,  what 
hearings  to  hold,  etc.  There  was  never  any  doubt  that  it 
would  happen  the  way  we  wanted  it  to. 

Later,  we  began  to  realize  that  others  were  not  taking 
for  granted  that  we're  right.  Obstacles  were  increasing 
in  complexity  and  it  was  no  longer  a  given  that  they  could 
or  would  be  overcome.  .  .  .  The  obstacles  seemed  more 
difficult  to  overcome  because  so  many  things  were  out  of 
our  control.  The  money  and  power  we  needed  to  accomplish 
our  goals  were  diminishing. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  money 
was  being  cut  off.  Inside  the  BRA,  we  began  to  see 
cuts  made.  The  open  pipeline  was  shut  down.  Suddenly, 
our  finance  people  began  to  worrry  about  meeting  the  pay- 
roll. Even  supplies  became  tight.  Contracts  that  used 
to  be  awarded  almost  overnight  now  took  weeks.  One 
very   important  change  was  that  now  the  BRA  had  to  compete 
with  other  city  departments  to  get  its  funding.  The 
money  went  straight  to  the  Mavor's  office.  The  same 
thing  became  true  within  the  BRA:  money  went  straight 
to  the  director's  office,  so  projects  had  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  funding. 

Much  of  the  BRA's  power  had  come  from  the  ability  to 
spend  money;  from  its  ability  to  get  things  done. 
With  money  controlled  so  tightly,  power  diminished  as 
well.  Also,  new  issues  that  no  one  had  a  handle  on  became 
our  obstacles,  like  federal  environmental  legislation-- 
what  did  it  have  for  our  programs  and  plans?  Another 
example  was  historical  reviews.  New  bureaucratic  bodies 
had  become  involved. 

Plans  all  evolve.  It's  all  taste,  really.  Now  it's 
fashionable  to  rehab  old  buildings,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  original  waterfront  plan,  people  thought  high- 
rise.  .  .  ,  Tastes  change,  and  different  groups' 
tastes  change  differently.  Tastes  are  subjective; 
there  really  are  no  standards  of  excellence.  Everything 
is  relative,  subjective,  personal. 
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I  think  right  now  there's  an  eclectic  revival   going  on-- 
adaptations  of  old  styles  of  architecture  because  people 
are  grasping  for  a  human  scale  and  a  quality  of  life.    .    . 
The  sleek,   inhuman  buildings  characteristic  of  modern 
architecture  were  done  for  other  architects;   in  the 
new  trend,  it's  the  public's   taste  that  is   leading 
architects.    .    .    . 

There's  still   a  place  for  [architectural]  genius,  but 
it's  in  a  people-oriented  product. 
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Boston  Harbor 
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Kennedy  School  of  Governmen.  WORKING  DRAFT 

REDEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WATERFRONT  (B)- 

When  Robert  Kenney  became  Director  of  the  BRA  in  January  1971,  the 
waterfront  project  had  been  in  its  implementation  stages  for  seven  years, 
with  mixed  results.  On  one  hand,  the  BRA  staff  under  previous  directors  had 
completed  a  large  amount  of  the  "invisible"  work  of  redevelopment:  planning, 
funding,  takings,  appraisals,  inspections,  infrastructure,  business  relocations 
and  other  equally  time-consuming  tasks.  But  what  was  frustrating  for  Kenney 
was  the  lack  of  visible  progress  toward  the  goal  of  a  renewed  downtown 
waterfront.  Feeling  the  pinch  of  rising  costs,  dwindling  federal  funds  and 
pressure  from  the  Mayor's  office  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  Boston's 
Bicentennial  celebration  in  1975,  completion  of  the  1964  waterfront  urban 
renewal  plan  became  one  of  Kenney's  most  urgent  priorities. 

As  approved  in  1964,  the  renewal  plan  called  for  a  mixed-use  development 
that  included  residential,  commercial,  retail  and  recreational  facilities. 
Major  v^-iarf  buildings  and  several  large  granite  warehouses  would  be  converted 
to  apartments,  retail  and  office  space  but  most  of  the  changes  contemplated 
involved  new  construction.  Two  high-rise  apartment  complexes--one  on  India 
Wharf  and  one  on  Lewis  and  Commercial  Wharves— were  planned.  Long  Wharf  would 
house  a  15-story  office  building  and  a  slightly  smaller  hotel.  Atlantic  Avenue 
would  be  moved  away  from  the  v/ater's  edge  and  widened  to  100  feet  to  become 
a  major  traffic  carrier  through  the  area.  Parking  for  Waterfront  visitors  and 
residents  was  accomodated  by  two  large  harborside  garages. 

In  the  years  since  this  plan  was  adopted,  significant  shifts  in  thinking 
about  the  urban  environment  had  occurred.  People  no  longer  saw  the  attraction 
of  high-rise  apartment  living  and  began  to  seek,  in  the  words  of  one  architect, 
"a  quality  of  life  more  on  the  human  scale."  A  growing  general  concern  for  the 


environment  led  many  planners  and  urban  dwellers  to  question  the  pro-development, 
pro-highway  attitudes  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  The  push  for  conservation 
extended  to  old  buildings  as  well  as  the  natural  environment  and,  particularly 
in  Boston,  many  critics  wondered  how  many  more  historic  treasures  would  fall 
prey  to  the  urban  renewal  bulldozer. 

In  1971,  virtually  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  BRA  to  reflect  these 
important  changes  in  the  waterfront  plan.  Delays  in  completing  the  project 
meant  that  one  of  the  largest  and  potentially  most  valuable  parcels  in  the 
project  area — Parcel  C-2--had  not  been  touched  by  redevelopment  ^see  Exhibit  1). 
A  five-block  warehouse  area  adjacent  to  the  Italian  North  End  neighborhood. 
Parcel  C-2  had  been  set  aside  in  the  original  urban  renewal  plan  for  the 
construction  of  new  mixed  income  low-rise  apartments.  When  the  old  plan  became 
subject  to  community  opposition  and  ultimately  to  a  court  suit  brought  by 
waterfront  residents,  historic  preservationists,  and  environmentalists, 
Kenney  and  his  staff  were  forced  to  step  back  and  take  another  look.  Part  B 
of  thi."  case  describes  the  conflict  that  arose  over  the  future  of  Parcel  C-2 
and  its  eventual  resolution. 
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Parcel   C-2 

In  1972,  the  Parcel   C-2  area  consisted  of  approximately  80  row  buildings 

located  on  both  sides  of  Fulton  and  Commercial   Streets   from  Cross  Street  to 

Lewis  Street  (except  two  blocks,  one  side,  of  Fulton  Street).     According  to. 

one  planning  document,   the  buildings   formed: 

.    .    .   two  extremely  coherent  and  relatively  unchanged 
streetscapes  of  early  nineteenth  century  commercial 
architecture.    .    .    .    [T]he  row  buildings  exhibit  one 
basic  architectural   style.     Constructed  in  the  1830' s, 
nearly  all   are  brick  structures  with  granite  posts 
and  lintels  on  the  ground  floors.     Most  were  originally 
four  stories  high  with  pitched  roofs.     Alterations   in 
the  row  buildings  have  generally  been  limited  to  their 
roof  line  and  height. 

Also  located  in  the  area  are  three  major  architectural  works:     the  Mercantile 

Wharf  Building,  the  Commercial   Block,  and  the  McLanthlin  Building.     The  first 

'two  are  massive  granite  structures,  once  used  for  warehouses  and  wholesale 

trade;   the  latter  is  an  extremely  unique  cast  iron  building  that  was  once  a 

factor.. 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  abandoned  by  1972,  and  some  had  been  partially 
or  completly  destroyed  by  fire.     Those  that  remained  were  boarded  up  with 
plywood;  signs  warning  off  trespassers  were  posted  on  nearly  every  doorway  and 
window  opening.     Nevertheless,  some  of  the  buildings  were  used  as  shelter 
by  destitute  squatters  and  drunks.     Inside,  some  buildings  still    contained 
,,..uinders  of  their  former  food-wholesaler  tenants --wooden  crates,  old  price 
lists,  broken  scales  and  worn  out  equipment.     The  entire  area  was  littered 
with  trash,  abandoned  cars,  and  tattered  posters  from  political    campaigns 
long  over. 

Standing  in  stark  contrast  to  the  general   condition  of  the  area  were  at 
least  two  successful   efforts   at  rehabilitation.     The  old  Prince  Spaghetti 
factory  on   Commercial   Street  had  been  renovated  into  apartments  by  architect 


Tim  Anderson.     Since  its   completion  in  1967,   the  Prince  building  has  enjoyed 
full   occupancy  and  a  long  waiting  list.     And  across   Fulton  Street  from  the 
urban   renewal   boundary  stood  a  warehouse  shell   that  architect  Morrey  Bergmeyer 
had  restored  as  an  office  and  apartment  several  years  before.     Restaurants 
and  bars--particul  arly  singles  bars--sprang  up  near  the  North  End  along 
Atlantic  Avenue  and  Commercial   Street  bringing  life,  as  well    as  noise  and 
congestion,  to  the  area  at  night. 

Original   plans   for  C-2  called  for  clearing  the  entire  area  and  replacing 
it  with  low-rise  garden  apartments,  many  of  which  would  be  reserved  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons.     The  planners'    rationale  for  this   development 
was  to  accomodate  the  North  End  community's  need  for  housing  and  to  form  a 
bridge  between  the  new  waterfront  development  and  the  older  ethnic  neighborhood. 
'In  line  with  this  viewpoint,  a  North  .End  community  group--the  Knights  of 
Columbus--had  been  designated  as  the  non-profit  sponsor  of  the  new  housing 
project.     In  the  late  sixties,  however,  the  group's   leaders  withdrew  their 
support,  fearing  that  they  would  lose  the  backing  of  the  community  if  they 
were  identified  as  the  catalyst  for  integration  of  the  all-white  neighborhood. 

Following  the  Knights'  withdrawal,  the  site  was  left  open  for  several  years 
while  relocation  of  the  last  of  the  warehouse  tenants  was  completed  and  the 
search   for  a  new  developer  continued.     In  the  meantime,  the  parcel   became  the 
object  of  the  competing  claims  of  the  two  adjacent  residential   communities: 
the  waterfront--the  city's  newest  and  soon  to  be  most  fashionable  neighborhood; 
and  the  North  End--the  city's  oldest  and  most  ethnic  coimiunity.     A  description 
of  the  two  groups  and  their  visions  of  the  future  of  C-2  follows. 
The  Boston  Waterfront  Residents  Association 

As  early  as  1966-67,  the  BRA's  waterfront  staff  was   contacted  informally 
by  a  handful   of  individuals  who  suggested  that  parts  of  the  plan  be  changed. 
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The   criticisms  of  the  old  plan  took   two  forms:     one,  that  the  C-2  warehouses 
were  of  historical    and  architectural    interest  and  should  be  preserved;   and  two, 
that  the  waterfront  project  as   a  whole  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  ghetto  for 
the  rich.     Spokespersons  for  this  point  of  view  were  representative  of  the 
early  waterfront  residents,  described  by  one  observer  as   "granite  freaks,  boat 
freaks  and  history  buffs"  or  as   "kooky,  sim-beatnik,  artists   and  fringe-types." 
Many  of  them  lived  in  warehouses  on  Long,  Commercial   and  Lewis  Wharves 
where  they  had  carved  out  apartments  in  the  spacious  cheap  loft  space.     Others 
were  the  first  tenants  of  the  newly   rehabilitated  Prince  Building  near  the 
North  End.     One  of  the  early  critics--Morrey  Bergmeyer--had  purchased  one  of 
the  C-2  warehouses  just  outside  the  urban  renewal   boundary  and  had  renovated 
it  for  his  architectural  office  and  private  apartment. 

Nearly  all   of  these  residents  had  come  to  the  area  after  its   designation 
as   an  urban  renewal    project  and  had  therefore  not  been  consulted  when  the 
original   plan  was  drawn  up  in  the  early  sixities.   As   their  awareness  of  the 
BRA'S  plans  and  their  commitment  to  the  area  grew,  however,  they  became 
increasingly  dissatisifed  with  the  changes  the  BRA  had  planned,  and  attempted 
to  influence  the  future  of  the  area  by  making  informal   comments  and  suggestions 
to  the  BRA.     Their  scattered  efforts--while  .they  found  sympathetic  listeners  among 
some  of  the  BRA's  design  staff--f ailed  to  convince  the  agency  to  abandon  or 
m",  ucr  its  old  plan. 

Nor  formal   organization  of  citizens  solidified  until   1968  when  residents 
were  faced  with  a  direct  threat:     residents  of  the  Custom  House  Block  Building 
on  Long  Wharf  were  notified  that  the  property  had  been  sold  and  that  the  new 
c.vner  was  planning  to  evict  the  old  tenants  to  make  way  for  a  dramatic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  property.     Similar  threats  were  perceived  by  residents  of  the 
Commercial   and  Lewis  Wharf  buildings.     Alarmed  and  outraged,  residents   from 
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each  building  banded  together  in  a   residents'   association  to  pressure  the  BRA 

to  step  in.     When  the  BRA  refused  to  help,  Long  Wharf  tenants   appealed  their 

particular  case  to  the  rent  control   board  and  ultimately  to  the  courts  which 

ruled  that  the  developer's   action  violated  the  city's  rent  control   law. 

Eventually  the  developer  found  a  way  to  skirt  the  court  ruling  and  rehab  the 

building  anyway,  but  in  the  meantime,  an  important  citizen  alliance  had 

solidified:     the  Boston  Waterfront  Residents  Association. 

David  Sinton,  then  a   resident  of  Long  Wharf,  described  the  association's 

genesis  and  purpose: 

More  than  anything  else  what  brought  us  together  was 
the  importance  of  the  threat  to  our  housing.    .    .    .   The 
renewal   plan  was  changing  the  ball   game. 

When  I  say  people  were  concerned  about  their  housing, 
a  lot  of  the  concern  in  1968-69  was  also  a  social   ideal 
...   to  stop  the  BRA  from  creating  high  rent  ghettos. 
.    .    .   But  for  the  most  part,  we  were  anti -expensive 
development  because  we  knew  we  couldn't  afford  to  stay. 

[Many  of  us]   had  never  heard  of  anything  like  a  water- 
front plan.    .    .    .We  only  found  out  when  it  began 
affecting  us  directly.     The  point  is  we  weren't  starting 
from  idealism,  reading  plans  and  making  comments  to  the 
BRA.     To  my  knowledge  the  BRA  never  made  any  effort  to 
talk  to  us    .    .    .   they  didn't  communicate. 

As  work  on  the  wharves  progressed  and  residents  received  no  relief  from 

the  renewal   authority,  they  began  to  look  to  Parcel   C-2  as  their  only  chance 

to  remain  on  the  waterfront.     The  three-to-six-story    warehouses  were  well 

suited  to  individual   owner-occupancy.     Up  to  four  units  could  be  created  in 

each  building,  providing  the  owner  with  rental   income  to  help  defray  the 

costs  of  rehabilitation.     Since  the  buildings  ought  to  be  preserved  in  any 

case,  the  waterfront  residents  association  argued  they  should  be  sold  to  the 

project  area  residents  who  were  being  displaced  by  high-priced  redevelopment 

on  the  wharves.     The  BWRA  also  proposed  that  some  of  the  units  would  be  held 


for  low  and  moderate  income  families,  possibly  under  the  federal  leased 

public  housing  program. 

Realizing  that  what  they  proposed  was  a  major  change  in  the  official 

plan,  the  waterfront  residents  association  sought  legal  status  as  a  Project 

Area  Committee,  (PAL).  In  addition,  residents  felt  strongly  that  PAC  status 

would  give  then  need  representation  in  routine  BP.'^  decisions  that  affected 

them.  According  to  BWRA  President  Chris  Deering: 

The  BRA  was  like  a  mayor  to  us.  Dave  Weiner  [Water- 
front Project  Director]  was  mayor  of  the  waterfront. 
If  we  wanted  a  tree  planted,  he  was  the  one  to  make 
it  happen.  If  we  wanted  a  street  cleaned  up,  Weiner 
could  make  it  happen.  A  renewal  agency  has  so  much 
power.  They  were  literally  administering  everything 
in  the  area. 

BRA  Director  John  Warner**  refused  to  designate  the  group,  however,  claiming 

that  the  residents  had  adequate  representation  through  the  North  End  Little  City 

Hall.***     A  separate  voice  was  not  needed,  Warner  decided.     Speaking  in  1978, 

Deering  added,   "We  still   disagree  with  the  PAC  issue.     Every  other  urban 

renewal   nroject  in  the  city  has  one,  but  we  still   don't  have  a  PAC.     I   think 


In  1968,   the  Secretary  of  HUD  icsued  a  new  set  of  guidelines  for  citizen 
participation  in  urban  renewal   projects.     The  guidelines   required  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  project  area  committee   (PAC)  made  up  of 
residents  for  each  urban  renewal   project  in  which  residential   rehabilitation 
activities  are  contemplated.     LPA's  were  also  encouraged--but  not  required--to 
establish  PAC's  in  other  types  of  projects.     PAC's  were  to  be  closely  involved 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  renewal   plans  and  LPA's  had  to  provide 
them  with  technical   assistance  if  necessary,     LPA's  were  required  to  submit 
reports  on  citizen  participation  with  any  application  for  federal   urban  renewal 
funds.     PAC  status  also  made  citizen  groups  eligible  for  federal   funds. 

** 

Kenney's  predecessor. 

*** 

Little  City  Halls  were  a  part  of  Kevin  White's  strategy  to  bring  city 
government  into  the  neighborhoods.     The  neighborhood  centers  serve  as  informa- 
tion,  referral    and  complaint  centers,  coordinate  social   and  cultural   activities, 
and--some  say--serve  the  political   interests  of  Mayor  White. 
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A  combination  of  factors,  Falco*  said,   led  to  an  out- 
pouring of  the  North  End  residents  to  the  suburbs  in 
the  years   immediately  following  World  War   II;  among 
them:     an  increased  measure  of  affluence,  and  crowded 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood  where  many  of  them 
were  born  and  raised. 

But,  despite  the  migration  to  the  suburbs,  70%  of  the 
population  of  the  North  End  remains   Italo-American. 

"And  the  rest  keep  coming  back,"  Charles  Falco  said, 
"They  come  back  to  buy  groceries  and  pastries,  and 
for  the  religious  feast  days.     They  come  back  to  see 
relatives  and  friends.     If  we  could  find  room  and 
suitable  accomodations   for  them,  they'd  all   come  back 
to  stay." 

"They  live  in  the  suburbs  but  on  Sundays  they  come 
back  to  the  North  End  to  go  to  Mass.     Some  of  them 
die  in  places  like  Medford  and  the  wake  is   in  the 
North  End." 

"The  North  End,"  said  Langone,       has  changed  the  least 
of  any  neighborhood  in  the  city.     There  is  no  other 
section  of  a  metropolitan  city  in  the  United  States 
that  could  have  left  30  years  ago  and  still    recognize 
it  when  you  return. " 

"The  physical   confestion  of  the  North  End  is  one  of 

the  resons  it  is  so  close-knit.     The  habits,  the  culture 

remain  the  same." 

"People  carry  the  customs  of  the  old  country  with  them. 
If  they  ate  macaroni  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays   in  the  old  country,  they  do  the  same  thing 
here." 

"There  is  crime  in  every  section  of  every  city  in  the 
country,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  North  End 
is  the  safest  place  in  Boston." 

"The  people  in  the  North  End,"  they  say,  "are  among  the 
hardest  working  in  the  city<     Comparatively  few  in  the 
neighborhood  are  on  welfare,  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
sense  of  oride  there." 


Charles   Falco,  manager  of  the  North  End  Little  City  Hall 


By  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  the  North  End  was  a  neighborhood 
which  its   leaders  clearly  felt  was   under  seige.      In  the  decades  since  World 
War   II,  its   population  had  delinced  from  35,000  to  11,000,  and  the   Italian 
proportion  had  dropped  from  98%  to  60%.     As  younger  Italians  sought  to 
escape  the  congestion  of  the  North  End  and  to  follow  the  jobs  to  the  suburbs, 
the  elderly  proportion  of  the  population  increased.     And  with  the  exodus  of 
blue-collar  jobs   from  the  city,  the  problem  of  joblessness  became  a  major 
concern  in  this  traditionally  hard-working  neighborhood.     Drug  abuse, 
alcoholism,   vandalism  and  crime--problems   virtually  unknown  in  the  North  End 
only  a  few  years  ago--were  on  the  upswring  as  a  new  generation  questioned  the 
values  of  their  forebears. 

The  encroachment  of  the  outside  world  on  this  ethnic  enclave  was  physical 
as  well   as  social.     Since  the'mid-fifties ,  three  urban  renewal   projects    (West 
End,  Government  Center  and  Waterfront)   had  been  staged  along  the  North  End's 
borders.     While  the  1960  Housing  Census  found  extensive  deterioration   (40% 
of  all   dwelling  units)  and  overcrowding   (10%)  in  the  North  End,   local   political 
leaders  had  made  it  clear  to  city  hall   that  no  attempts  at  urban  renewal  would 
ever  be  tolerated  inside  their  neighborhood.     Still,  even  the  adjacent  projects 
had  severe  consequences  for  the  life  of  the  community.     Pressure  on  the  already 
inadequate  housing  supply  was  intensified  by  the  growing  attractiveness  of 
waterfront  redevelopment.     Some  of  the  early  waterfront  residents  who  were 
being  displaced  by  rehabilitation  of  the  wharf  buildings  sought  more  affordable 
quarters  in  the  North  End  and  they  were  joined  by  newcomers  who  couldn't  afford 
the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  waterfront  living.     Another  kind  of  disruption 
that  accompanied  redevelopment  was  the  opening  of  "trendy"  restaurants  and 
singles  bars  which  attracted  noisy  crowds  of  affluent  outsiders  to  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Patrons  of  these  establishments,  who  arrived  in  their  "fancy  foreign  cars," 
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caused  severe  traffic  congestion  and  parking  problems  on  the  already  crowded 
streets. 

Even  apart  from  renewal,  the  quaint  ethnic  charm  and  prime  location  of  the 
neighborhood--close  to  the  downtown  employment  center  and  to  the  water--made 
the  North  End  extremely  attractive  to  young  urbanites   seeking  an  inexpensive 
and  safe  place  to  live.     As  a  consequence,  large  apartments  that  once 
accomodated  families  were  divided  up  into  smaller  ones  to  provide  higher  rental 
income  to  the  landlords.       By  1970,  North  Enders  were  truly  alarmed  by  the; 
rising  rents  and  the  influx  of  outsiders  for  which  they  blamed  the  BRA  and  its 
waterfront  development.     Community  leaders  resolved  to  fight  to  preserve  their 
neighborhood  for  its   Italian-American  residents  and  for  its  importance  as  the 
center  of  Italian  culture  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

The  housing  crisis  was   the  community's  first  concern  and  rising  rents  hit 
the  large  elderly  population  the  hardest.     There  was  no  place  for  them  to  go, 
claimed  community  leaders:     the  nearest  elderly  housing  was  across  the  river 
in  Charl.es town — an  Irish  neighborhood.     North  Enders  felt  it  was  important  to 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly  within  their  community  since  most  of  them 
had  spent  their  entire  lives  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  North  End  and  many  did 
not  speak  English, 

The  North  End's  hope  for  relief  of  the  housing  problem  was  Parcel   C-2, 
w..  area  which  most  residents  had  long  considered  a  part  of  their  turf:     it 
was  the  North  End's  waterfront,  they  claimed,  not  Boston's.     Most  recently, 
the  redevelopment  plan  had  set  it  aside  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,     By  almost  all   accounts,  the 
".night's  withdrawal   from  the  project  was   caused  by  the  community's  fear  that 
federal   subsidies  would  require  integration  under  equal   housing  opportunity 
regulations.     But  elderly  housing,  with  preference  given  to  North  End 
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residents,   did  not  present  that  threat.     With  no  other  sites  available 
locally,  North  Enders   thus  set  their  sights  on  Parcel    C-2. 
The  Battle  for  Housing  in  Parcel   C-2 

Following  the  1963  withdrawal   of  the  Knights  of  Columbus   as  sponsor  of 
the  new  parcel     C-2  housing  project,   the  BRA  actively  solicited  proposals 
from  other  developers  who  were  prepared  to  take  on  all    five  blocks  as   a  single 
project.     Two  years  went  by  with  little  interest  expressed  by  private  developers, 
reflecting  perhaps  the  industry's   distaste  for  low-income  housing  projects. 
By  1970,  the  BRA  was  looking  for  an  alternative. 

Due  largely  to  the  quiet  lobbying  efforts  of  Morey  Bergmeyer  and  other 
waterfront  preservationists,  opinions  within  the  BRA  regarding  demolition 
versus  preservation  of  the  C-2  warehouses  had  shifted  by  1970.     With  growing 
.evidence  that  rehabilitation  could  be  done  economically  and  successfully  in 
old  .warehouses   and  factories  and  a  new  vocal   community  of  historic 
preservationists  in  Boston,  the  BRA  agreed  in  1970  to  entertain  proposals  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  50  or  so  structurally  sound  C-2  warehouses.     Most  of 
the  units  would  be  rented  at  market  levels,  but  the  authority  still   hoped  that 
some  units  could  be  reserved  for  low-  and  mo derate- in come  North  End  families.     In 
addition,  to  accomodate  the  North  End's  concern  for  the  elderly,  the  Authority 
also  agreed  to  set  aside  one  site  on  Fulton  Street  for  a  Knights  of  Columbus- 
sponsored  elderly  hosuing  project. 

The  North  End  was  not  widely  enthusiastic  about  this  proposal,  but  they 
were  satisfied.     They  had  the  BRA's  promise  that  at  least  one  elderly  housing         *" 
project  would  be  provided.     And  they  felt  a  single  developer  was  still   their 
best  insurance  against  wild  speculation  and  escalating  land  values.     What  many 
North  Enders  hoped  for  was  that  a  newly  created  community  development  corporation, 
Northfront,  would  win  the  designation  for  the  parcel. 
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Initiated  by  a  group  of  energetic  young  North  End  residents  with   the 
participation  of  a  handful   of  waterfront  residents,  Northfront  was   to  be  owned 
exclusively  by  shareholders  from  the  community.     By  the  time  its  proposal   was 
presented  to  the  BRA  in  1971,  122  shares  had  been  sold  at  $100  apiece,  75% 
to  North  End  families  and  25%  to  waterfront  residents.     Preliminary  plans  were 
drawn  up  to   rehabilitate  nearly  all   of  the  warehouse  shells  and  turn  them  over 
to  shareholders.     A  key  part  of  Northfront's   plan  was  a  high  school    complex  on 
the  site  slated  for  the  waterfront  park  which  the  corporation's   planner  felt 
would  serve  as   a  needed  "anchor"   in  the  community.     The  selling  point  for  the 
Northfront  proposal   was   that  it  would  serve  as   a  bridge  between  the  new 
waterfront  development  and  the  older,  less  affluent  North  End  and  still   allow 
for  homeownershi p. 
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(The  waterfront  residents   association,  on   the  other  hand,  was  extremely 
displeased  with  the  BFlA's  decision,  since  one  of  its  primary  goals  was   to 
create  opportunities  for  individual    homeownership  in  the  project  area.      In 
addition,  the  site   chosen  for  elderly  housinn  would  entail    the  demolition  of 
about  12  warehouses  which  thev  felt  outhg  to  be  saved.     They  continued  to  press 
for  the  buildings  to  be  sold  off  individually.) 

Five  proposal   were  received  by  the  BRA  in  January  1971.     By  this   time,  the 
BRi^.  had  ?>  hp-  Hi rector--Bob  Kenney--who  was  anxious  to  show  some  visible 
progress  on  the  waterfront  while  maintaining  peace  with  the  community.     Under- 
standing the  viewpoints  of  both  cormunities,  he  made  a  decision  which  can  only 
be  described  as  a  compromise:     he  decided  to  award  thirty  of  the  buildings 
to  individual   owner-occupants  rather  than  a  single  developer.*     To  keep  rent 
Itvels   down,  he  planned  that  the  new  owners  of  the  buildings  v;ould  receive 
federal    rehabilitation  assistance  under  Section  312.** 

Kenney  recalls  that  his  decision  to  award  the  buidings  individually  was 
made  when  he  saw  the  quality  of  the  proposals.     The  Northfront  proposal,  he 
felt,  was  not  fully  developed  enough  and  in  its  current  state,  had  little 
chance  of  ever  getting  off  the  ground.     In  addition,  he  noted  that  "the  BRA 
had  had  substantial  failures  with  community  groups."     The  most  imaginative 
proposal   in  the  group  had  come  from  the  North  Cove  Development  Corporation-- 
whose  principals  included  Tim  Anderson   (developer  of  the  Prince  Building), 


*Twelve  would  be  sold  in  1972  and  18  in  1973. 

** 
Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  provides  20-year  low  interest 

(3%)   loans  to  owners  or  long-term  tenants  of  properties  within  urban  renewal 

areas.     Eligibility  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  applicant 

meets   urban  renewal   objectives     for  the  locality,   rather  than  on  income. 
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Graham  Gund,  and  George  Notter,   all   architects  with  extensive  experience  in 

large-scale  rehabilitation.     While  the  quality  of  the  proposal   was   quite  high, 

Kenney  saw  two  problems  with  it:     lack  of  adequate   "ties  with  the  conmunity" 

and  rents   too  high  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Fred  Salvucci,  then  a  close  advisor  to  the  Mayor  who  had  argued  in 

favor  of  the  Northfront  proposal,   saw  internal   North  End  politics  as  the 

Northfront's   undoing.     He  contends  that  the  group  of  younger,  more  progressive 

North  Enders  involved  in  Northfront  presented  a  threat  to  that  coimunity's 

traditional   power  structure — particularly  city  councilman  Langone,  who  saw  the 

NCDC  as  a  potential   power  base.     Salvucci   feels  it  was  the  North  End  that  was 

hurt  in  the  long  run: 

As  a  result,  the  younger  people  got  disillusioned  and 
many  of  them  moved  to  places   like  Winthrop.     The 
decision  not  to  give  the  parcel   to  Northfront  blew  the 
group  up  and  hurt  the  community.     There  was  a  lot  of 
leadership  potential   in  that  group  that  just  moved 
away. 

Critics  of  Kenney's  decisicn--which  was  announced  less  than  2  months  before 

the  all -important  mayoral   primary  election--felt  it  had  been  made  on  political 

grounds.     Wrote  one  media  critic:       "He  may  have  taken  the  easiest  way  out  of 

a  sticky  situation  in  which  any  decision  would  have  alienated  someone.     Some 

decisions   (who  will  actually  get  the  buildings)  now  won't  have  to  be  made  until 

after  the  November  election."     Another  observer  speculated  that  the  buildings 

(which  would  be  sold  for  $2,500  and,  after  rehabilitation  costing    ^\cC>,OC'^  y 

would  be  worth    vphfi    5L00.000)  would  make  great  bonuses  for  faithful    campaign 

supporters.     Other  critics  complained  that  the  decision  was  simply 

impractical.     One  developer  noted  that: 

The  individual   owner-occupant   [is]   not  experienced 
in  financing,  contracting,   seeking  building  and  zoning 
law  appeals,  marketing  apartments,  or  negotiating  with 
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the  BRA.     There  would  be  no  economies     of  scale  and 
mass  purchasing,  no  parking  garages  and  no  conception, 
design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  spaces. 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  many  observers  saw  the  choice  of  individual 
recipients   as   the  ultimate  turf  battle.     Not  only  were  individuals   competing 
with  each  other  for  the  valuable  shells,  but  each  community  was  making 
careful   note  of  how  many  buildings  went  to  residents  of  each  area.*     As  Morrey 
Bergmeyer  described  it,   "It  was   a  land  grab.     Everybody  was  using  everything 
they  could--every  bit  of  political   influence--to  get  a  building.     That  was   the 
big  thing--get  a  building.      It  became  a  very  desirable  thing." 

Five  months   after  the  buildings  were  transferred  to  their  new  owners, 
Kenney's  hopes  for  owner-occupied  low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  C-2 
were  dashed  when  President  Nixon  imposed  a  freeze  on  Section  312  along  with 
most  other  federal   housing  assistance  programs.     With  some  difficulty,  the  new 
owners   found  conventional   financing,  but  the  rents  went  up  to  market  levels. 

Other  Waterfront  Development  Issues 

While  'r.cusing  remained  a  major  concern,  waterfront  residents  were  also 
deeply  involved  in  other  develupiw'nt  issues  on  the  waterfront.     In  1971, 
when  the  Tidelands  Legislation  came  before  the  state  legislature  for  renewal, 
the  association  seized  the  opportunity  to  halt  those  aspects  of  redevelopment 
which  they  found  objectionable. 

The  completion  of  several   remaining  portions  of  the  plan— particularly 
the  Lewis-Commercial  Wharf  residential   complex— depended  on  extension  of  the 


The  list  of  the  12  building  recipients--ostlnsibly  chosen  by  a  BRA- 
appointed  advisory  commi ttee--was  released  in  the  late  summer.     Eleven  of  the 
coveted  buildings  had  gone  to  North  Enders  and  one  to  a  waterfront  resident. 
Critics  were  quick  to  point  out  that  nearly  all   recipients  had  political 
connections. 
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BRA'S  authority  to  award  irrevocable  tidelands  licenses.      (See  Part  A  for  an 
explanation  of  the  original   legislation.)     The  residents   saw  the  tidelands 
renewal   as  their  first  chance  to  "bargain  from  a  position  of  strength." 
In  the  years  since  passage  of  the  original   legislation  giving  the  BRA  almost 
unlimited  authority  to  decide  on  uses  of  waterfront  properties  within  urban 
renewal   projects,   there  had  been  significant  shifts  in  public  opinion  on   these 
matters.      Citizen  activism  on  many  public  questions  had  been  heightened  by  the 
anti-war  and  anti -poverty  movements   of  the  sixties   and  by  the  end  of  that 
decade,   public  sensitivity  to  environmental  matters  had  grown  dramatically. 
Massachusetts  had  elected  an  environmentalist,   Frank  Sargent,  as  Governor 
in  1970.     During  his  tenure,  the  entire  Boston  metropolitan  area  was  embroiled 
in  controversies  over  environmental   and  transportation  matters  in  which  anti- 
highway  and  anti-development  views  predominated. 

The  waterfront  residents'   battle  for  input  into  the  BRA's  waterfront 
plan  iook  on   city-wide  proportions  when  other  groups--notably  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters--banded  together  as  the  Boston  Harbor  Ad  Hoc 
Committee.     The  groups  had  several   interests    in  common.     First  was  the 
preservation  of  existing  wharf  configuration  and  a  guarantee  that  no  waterside 
developments  would  impair  public  access  by  foot  or  by  boat  to  the  harbor. 
Second,  the  groups  wanted  to  enlarge  the  park  to  create  more  open  space  on  the 
waterfront.     Third,  they  sought  to  eliminate   (or  at  least  significantly 
reduce)  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  central  waterfront  area.     This  meant  a 
much  narrower  Atlantic  AVenue  than  the  100-foot  boulevard  contemplated  by  (/ 

the  BRA.     Finally,  the  groups  felt  that  every  building  with  even  remote 
historic  significance  should  be  preserved,  particularly  the  Quincy  Cold 
Storage  Building  and  the  50  or  so  C-2  warehouses  that  were  still   scheduled 
for  demolition. 


A  bitter  year-long  battle  over  the  tidelands  renewal   ensued.     Opponents 
argued     that  the  BRA  bill--which  gave  the  BRA  unlimited  authority--did  not 
provide  adequate  centre]  over  tidelands  development,  alleging  that  developers 
tend  to  "disregard  the  unique  public  values"  of  the  waterfront.     Any  exclusively 
private  development  on  the  water's  edge--such  as  planned  for  Lewis  and  Conmercial 
wharves  and  the  Harbor  Towers  complex  already  construction  on  India  Wharf — would 
impair  the  public's  access  to  the  v/ater.     Boat  owners  also  feared  that  private 
development  of  the  wharves  would  close  down  the  marinas.     The  BRA  coutered  that 
the  project  had  already  been  approved  and  also  pointed  out  that  agreements  would 
be  made  with  each  private  developer  to  allow  pedestrian  access  to  the  edges  of 
the  wharves.     A  public  marina  would  be  provided  in  the  Long  Wharf  vicinity, 
they  promised. 

The  tidelands  bill   passed  the  legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Sargent  who  wanted  the  state's  Secretary  of  Environmental   Affairs  to  conduct 
an  efivironmental   review  of  each  licensing  decision.     The  veto  was  a  major  defeat 
for  Kenney.     Since  the  BRA  badly  needed  a  bill   to  carry  out  the  project,  he 
argreed  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  citizen  opponents  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
the  tidelines  question,   but  the  group  first  wanted  to  discuss  revisions  in  the 
waterfront  plan.     Apparently  hoping  to  discourage  the  group,  Kenney  challenged 
them  to  develop  a  better  proposal   for  the  unfinished  portions  of  the  waterfront 
if  they  didn't  like  the  BRA's  plan. 
A.,  Alternative  Waterfront  Plan 

Unlike  many  citizen  groups,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  the  expertise  to  call 
Kenney's  bluff:     its  members,  including  several   lawyers,  architects,  engineers, 
and  planners,  -presented  their  version  of  the  waterfront  plan  to  the  BRA  a  few 
i.ionths  later.     Based  on  a  scheme  developed  by  the  Sierra  Club,  the  "Citizen 
Plan"  expanded  the  park,  di continued  new  Atlantic  Avenue,  preserved  the  C-2 
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warehouses,  banned  filling  between  the  wharves,  disallowed  construction  of  more 
high-rises  and  placed  the  Central   Artery  underground. 

The  Sierra  Club's   interest  in  the  Waterfront  dated  back  to  1969  when  they 
joined  with  Louise  Day  Hicks   (then  a  city  councillor  from  South  Boston)  to 
demonstrate  against  "Project  Romulus "--a  Bicentennial   extravaganza  proposed 
by  MIT  planners  to  connect  some  of  the  Harbor  Islands  with  fill   and  to  build 
high   rise  housing  on  this  newly  created  urban  space.      "It  even  sounded  like 
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something  from  outerspace,"  was  the  Club's   reaction.     The  tidelands  legislation 
(see  Part  A)--which  affected  the  islands  as  well    as  the  shorline--was   coming  up 
for  renewal   and  several  club  members  who  lived  on  the  waterfront,  Louise  Lewis, 
in  particular,  convinced  the  Club  to  become  more  deeply  involved  in  waterfront 
redevelopment  issues. 

In  response,  several   members  of  the  Club  came  up  with  their  own  concept 
--called  "Atlantic  Seaport"--to  accomodate  public  interest  in  the  harbor  area 
that  would  surely  accompany  the  Bicentennial   celebration.     Two  years  later, 
when  Kenney  challenged  the  BRA's  opponents   to  come  up  with  something  better, 
the  "Atlantic  Seaport"  concept  was   refined  to  become  the  "Great  Cove  Proposal." 

Predictably,  the  new  proposal   emphasized  the  marine  aspects  of  the  area, 
preserved  open  space  and  historic  buildings,  but  included  new  commercial   and 
residential    uses  as  well,  in  what  its  creators  called  a  "high  density  balanced 
urban  plan." 

Gerry  Ives,  co-author  of  the  Great  Cove  proposal   and  then  president  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  saw  the  area  as  "the  most  important  urbanspace  of  the  19th 
century."     Its  wharf  buidlings  were  examples  of  the  first  indigenous  American 
architecture.     Built  out  of  whole  slabs  of  Quincy  granite,  rather  than 
granite  blocks,  the  buildings  were  designed  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance.     Once 
the  BRA  had  torn  down  the  old  tin  packing  houses  that  lined  the  water's  edge, 
the  grand,  open  settings  so  natural   for  these  old  buildings  were  restored. 
Ives  remarked,  "This  was  an  accidental   restoration,  supposedly  temporary." 
The  Sierra  Club  felt  the  restoration  should  be  permanent,  and  were  particularly 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  a  six-story  parking  garage-reatail   structure  »/ 

blocking  the  view  of  the  Mercantile  Building  and  a  medium-rise  office  building 
squarely  in  fron"^  of  Long  Wharf's  Custom  House  Block  with  multi-lane  traffic 
whizzing  by.     What  they  proposed  instead  was  a  pedestrian-dominated  modern 
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recreation  of  the  Great  Cove  as  it  existed  150  years  ago. 

Like  some  of  the  early  waterfront  planners,   Ives  and  his   co-planners   tried 
to  recreate  a  sense  of  the  Great  Cove  stretching  from  the  Harbor  toward 
Faneuil   Hall.       They  suggested  doing  this  by  flooding  a  poJrtion  of  what  the 
BRA  had  planned  to  be  a  green  park.     Thus,  while  the  total   amount  of  open 
space  was  greater  than  the  BRA  planned,  not  all   of  it  would  be  grass   and  trees 
'What  we  envisioned  was  something  more  Parisian,  more  European.      I   recall   being 
fascinated  with  Rivoli  at  the  time,"   Ives   remarked. 

On  the  southern  edge  of  the  ooen  space  would  be  a  building  the  size  of 
the  Prudential    Cneter   (3  blocks   long)   set  on  its  side,  which  would  provide 
a  facade  for  the  park,  an  edge  to  the  "walkway  to  the  sea,"  a  recreation  of  the 
old  Long  Wharf,  and  about  one  million  square  feet  of  retail   space.     The 
•existing  Mercantile  Building  would  form  the  northwestern  boundary  to  the  open 
space  and  the  northeastern  edge  would  be  an  enclosed  pavillion  housing  marine- 
related  activities.     No  traffic  would  be  permitted  above  gorund  in  the  area; 
in  fact  -the  entire  scheme  was  predicated  on  the  depression  of  the  Central 
Artery--a  proposal   which  had  been  previously  contemplated  by  city  officials 
but  discarded  as  too  expensive  and  too  disruptive  of  traffic  flows. 

The  plan--which  Ives  noted  was  only  really  intended  to  be  an   "evocative 

proposal "--was  not  well-received  by  either  the  BRA  or  the  professional   design 

..-.r.unity.     Bob  Campbell,  architectural   critic  for  the  Boston  Globe,  wrote: 

The  current  proposal   reflects  a  false,  stage-set  con- 
ception of  city  life  in  which  the  city,  like  Disneyland, 
is  perceived  as  being  occupied  chiefly  by  visitors. 
Instead  of  Disneyland's  turn-of-the-century  Main  Street, 
the  Sierra  Club  offers  the  Great  Cove,  a  kind  of  paper-    ■ 
thin  recreation  of  the  Boston  waterfront  of  1850, 
focussing  on  a  cover  that  is  really  only  a  fresh-water 
wading  pool    .    .    .   and  an  enormous  public  square.    .    .    . 
A  couple  of  handsome  old  warehouses  stand  forlornly  on 
this  square,  buildings  that  are  marvelous  as  part  of  the 
city's   texture,  but  dead  when  isolated  in  such  grand 
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prominence.    ...    I   hope  someone  "else  fills   up  Great 
Dove  and  its   vast  empty  park  with  good,  well-designed, 
sympathetic  housing  and  shopping  and  lets   the  tourists 
walk  along  the  real  waterfront,   not  a  Cecil    B.    DeMille 
recreation.    .    .    .  Why  would  anyone  want  to  recreate 
the  past  in  this  way?     (Globe,  December  29,   1973) 

Ives   recalls  the  BRA's  reaction: 

When  we  presented  it  to  the  BRA,  Project  Director  Dave 
Weiner  remarked,    "If  you  ever  proposed  this   ridiculous 
depressed  expressway  again,  we'll   have  nothing  to  talk 
about."     After  that,  we  concluded  that  it  was  not 
worth  dealing  rationally  with  the  city.     They  didn't 
want  to  listen.     We  decided  to  go  public. 

And  "go  public"  they  did.     With  little  backing  from  their  national   headquarters, 

Club  members  mailed  the  Great  Cove  proposal   to  800  key  state  and  local   leaders, 

produced  and  aired  a  30-minute  TV  show,  conducted  a  letter  campaign,  distributed 

brochures  to  the  public  and  led  walking  tours  of  the  area. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  not  able  to  force  the  BRA  to  formally  alter  its 

plans  for  the  waterfront  at  this  time,  but  they  did  use  their  leverage  to  reach 

a  comoromise  on  the  tidelands  bill.     The  new  tidelands  legislation,  signed  by 

Sargent  in  May  1972,   and  forced  the  BRA  to  drop  its  plans  for  a  new  high-rise 

housing  complex  between  Lewis  and  Commercial   Wharves.     Drafted  jointly  by  the 

-Ha£:  r-^tv  la^v^ 
BRA,   the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the  state's  Environmental   Affairs  Secretary  I  banned 

construction  on  the  tips  of  the  wharves,  maintained  the  present  configuration 

of  the  wharves  by  banning  construction  in  the  slips  between  the  wharves, 

limited  the  height  of  buildings  on  Lewis  and  Commercial   Wharves,  and  required 

state  environmental   review  of  each  licensing  decision. 

Except  for  those  portions  affected  by  the  tidelands  law,  the  BRA  continued 

to  push  for  completion  of  the  original   plan,  but  it  did  agree  to  consult  with 

the  residents  before  any  demolition  occured.     The  tidelands  battle  won,  residents 

turned  their  attention  once  again  to  preservation  of  the  C-2  warehouses. 
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Confrontation 


The  conflict  over  C-2  became  a  physical  confrontation  in  the  spring 
of  1972,  when  the  BRA  attempted  to  demolish  some  warehouses  at  Cross  and  Ferry 
Streets  which  Weiner  felt  were  unsafe.  Morrey  Bergmeyer,  an  architect  and 
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long-time  waterfront  activist,  described  the  incident. 

The  ERA  sent  in  a  crane  at  6:00  a.m.   on  a  Thursday 
morning  in  their  rather  sneaky  way.     It  was  right  down 
the  streek  and  I   caught  them.     Within  15  or  20  minutes 
the  building  was  occupied  with  people.     I  had  TV,   radio, 
and  newspaper  reporters   there.     The  BRA  sent  in  the 
police,  the  building  inspectors,  everybody  they  could 
think  of.     They  tried  everything.     They  couldn't  believe 
that  anyone  would  actually  fight  Mayor  White  or  the  BRA 
or  the   federal    government. 

No  demolition  took  place  that  day;   instead,  the  waterfront  residents   took   the 

matter  to  court.     They  won  first  a  temporary  restraining  order,  then  a 

preliminary  injunction,  banning  demolition  until   the  matter  could  come  to 

trial . 

Following  the  BRA's   unsuccessful   appeal   of  the  injunction,  informal 

meetings  were  held  between  Corner,   Ives,  Kenney  and  others  to  reach  an 

agreement  on  the  dispute.     One  Sierra  Club  spokesman  recalls  that  the  BRA 

wanted  to  make  a  deal:     "My  answer  was  that  we  didn't  make  deals.     We  can't 

make  deals.     Our  role  is  to  be  advocates,  not  power  brokers."     His   opponents' 

all   or  nothing  stance  frustrated  Kenney: 

Cornew  was  always  difficult  to  make  a  deal  with--in 

the  best  sense  of  that  word.     It  was  hard  to  reach 

compromise.     As  soon  as  I  thought  we  had  reached  an 

agreement  on  four  issues,  there  were  always  four  more. 

If  you  know  you'll   give  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  he  wants 

A,  B,  C,  and  D,  you  still   have  to  be  ready  for  E,  F, 

G  and  H.     You  have  to  hold  back  some  chips. 

Nor  did  the  waterfront  residents  trust  the  BRA.     In  the  words  of  a  BWRA 

official : 

Their  job  was  to  make  things  progress.     Their  job  was 
development  and  there  was  a  lot  of  development  to  do. 
BesiiJes,  they  would  have  lost  federal  money  each  time 
there  was  delay.     They  were  much  more  interested  in  making 
progress  than  in  arbitrating  between  the  two  communities. 
They  would  latch  onto  anything  to  get  things  done.     If  some- 
thing came  up  in  either  cormiunity  that  they  would  use  to  get 
orogress,  they  would  use  it.    .    .    .   The  BRA  was   hardly  a  peace- 
maker.    To  them,  community  participation  was  a  necessary 
evil.     If  they  could  do  it  without  the  community,  they'd  rather. 
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Another  participant  summarized  some  citizens '    view  of  the  two  key  BRA 

officials--BRA  Director  Bob  Kenney  and  Waterfront  Project  Director  Dave  Weiner; 

Kenney's  view  was  that  he  wanted  to  build  stuff--as 
much  .as   possible.     His  institutional   point  of  view  was 
"We've  got  a  plan,  let's  stick  to  it.     Let's  get  things 
built."     His  background  was   the  Public  Facilities 
Department,  where  his  reputation  had  been  made  on 
building    a    new  school   a  month.      It  was  crazy  when  you 
think  about  it--a  school   a  month  and  now  we've  got  them 
standing  empty  all   over  the  city.     But  his  motivation 
was  that  he  was  a  builder. 

Then  there  was  Dave  Weiner,   formerly  Project  Engineer-- 
the  best,  most  reasorable  project  enginner  in  the  BRA. 
Most  of  the  engineers  were  totally  hidebound.     There 
are  inherent  problems  with   that  background.     Anyway, 
Dave  went  from  being  the  most  flexible  project  engineer 
to  one  of  the  most  inflexible  project  directors  who 
based  his  decisions  on  what  is  buildable  fastest. 

When  the  informal   discussions  failed  to  produce  a  solution,  the  residents 

went  back  to  court.     The  BWRA  pleaded  its  case  on  two  grounds:     one,  that  the 

BRA  , and  HUD  had  violated  the  law  by  not  establishing  a  project  area  committee; 

and  two,  that  the  BRA  had  not  fulfilled  NEPA's  requirement  that  environmental 

impacts  -Ipe  filed  for  all   projects  involving  federal   funds.     Charlie  Speleotis, 

then  Chief  Counsel   for  the  BRA,  summarizes  his  view  of  events  leading  up  to 

the  court  battle: 

Under  the  original   plan,  there  was  lots  of  demolition. 
The  BRA  wasn't  terribly  sophisticated  at  the  time, 
didn't  appreciate  the  historicity  of  the  area.     Besides, 
demolition  was  in  vogue.     Residents   finally  came 
forward  around  1970  demanding  change.     The  BRA  got 
their  backs   up,  considered  them  carpetbaggers.     The  BRA 
refused  to  change,  stressing  their  commitments  and 
obligations  under  the  existing  plan. 

But,  since  there's  a  lot  of  talent  at  the  BRA,  there 
were  forces  within   (particularly  the  design  staff) 
arguing  for  basically  the  same  ideas— people  who  thought 
we  should  be  rethinking  and  revising  theplan.     There 
were  changes  at  the  national   level,  as  well.     Nixon 
programs  were  different,  and  there  was  much  less  money. 
In  the  early  seventies,  people  were  worried  about 
whether  they  were  going  to  get  paid  on   Friday. 
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Anyway,   there  were  at  the  time  lots  of  loud--and  I 
mean  loud--discussions  going  on   inside  the  BRA,  prompted 
by  the   residents'    challenge.     The  questions  were  how 
much  can  we  give  these  people,   how  can  we  save  face? 

Kenney  and  Cornew    [President  of  the  BWRA]   were  at  logger- 
heads --they  '  re  both  strong  people.     Cornew  was  presenting 
demands  for  change;  Kenney 's   response  was,  "If  you  people 
want  a  lawsuit,  you've  got  a   lawsuit."     Although  he 
knew  that  there  had  to  be  changes   in  the  plan,  he  was  so 
put  off  by  Cornew 's  style  and  under  so  much  pressure  to 
develop  the  area,   that  he  decided  to  accept  the  suit. 

As   Kenney  himself  described  his  view: 

They  waterfront  res' dents  tried  to  present  themselves 
as  the  protector  of  the  national    interest  but  they  were 
in  it  for  their  own  gain.     They  wanted  buildings  they 
could  rehabilitate  and  rent  for  a  lot  of  money.     On  a 
lot  of  things   I   felt  they  didn't  deal   with  the  North  End 
fairly  and  reasonably.     Because  of  that,  we  saw  ourselves 
in  a  sense  as  the  protector  of  the  North  End. 

Once  in  court,  the  judge  suggested  that  the  parties  work  out  an  agreement 
saying   (according  to  Speleotis)  essentially  that  all   parties  would  lose  if 
the  court's  decision  were  made  on  the  merits  of  one  or  the  other  plan.     At 
the  het-.rt  of  this  suggestion  was  the  judge's  feeling  that  the  problem  lay  not 
so  much  wT th  the  merits  of  the  BRA  plan,  but  with  the  planning  process.     At  a 
bench  conference,  he  requested  attorney's  for  all   sides  to  get  their  clients 
together  to  agree  on  a  procedure  for  resolving  the  disputes.     Once  signed 
by  all   parties,  the  stipulation  and  agreement  would  have  the  force  of  a  court 
order. 

At  first,  Kenney  didn't  like  the  idea  of  compromising  with  the  waterfront 

residents.     With  the  precident  of  a  recent  court  decision  in  California   . 

where  a  judge  had  ruled  that  NEPA  couldn't  be  applied  retrospectively, 

Speleotis  advised  Kenney  that  the  BRA  could  win  if  the  case  were  decided  on 

the  merits.     Nevertheless,  Speleotis  said, 

I   had  to  convince  him  that  even  though   I  thought  we  could 
win,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  reach  an  agreement 
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with  the   residents  since  a  lot  of  people,   including  the 
two  of  us,  saw  the  need  for  some  changes. 

Court  Settlement:     Restudy 

Kenney  decided  to  go  along  with  the  judge's  advice  and  instructed 
Speleotis  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  lawyers  for  the  other  parties. 
Signed  before   the  court  in  March  1973,  the  agreement  delineated  a   review  of 
the  unfinished  portions  of  the  waterfront  urban   renewal   plan  to  be  conducted  by 
a  citizen  restudy  conmittee  with  the  help  of  two  BRA  planners  and  an  independent 
consultant  funded  by  the  BRA.       The  Resti  dy  Cormiittee  would  have  24  members: 
eight  to  be  named  by  the  BWRA,  eight  to  be  named  by  the  BRA  to  represent  the 
North  End,   and  eight  representatives   chosen  by  certain  other  interests   invited 
by  the  BRA  to  participate  in  the  process.* 

The  outcome  allowed  both  sides  to  walk  away  with  something  they  wanted: 
th<^  committee  would  work  with  the  planning  staff  rather  than  with  the  project 
director  for  whom  certain  BWRA  members  had  little  respect  or  trust.     But  the 
"swing  vote"  members  of  the  coimittee  itself  would  be  chosen  by  the  BRA. 
One  participant  noted  that  the  BRA  had  done  an  "interesting  balancing  act  to 
put  that  committee  together.     The  outside  representatives  were  evenly  split." 
(A  list  of  committee  members  is  attached  as  Exhibit  2.) 

The  Restudy  Committee  was   given  45  days  to  submit  its  recommendations, 
with  minority  reports  wehre  appropriate,  to  the  BRA.     Upon  completion  of  the 
Restudy  Report,  the  BRA  Reviewing  Group   (composed  of  design  and  planning  staff 
members)  had  90  days  to  recommend  to  the  BRA  director  those  changes  with  which 


* 

These  groups  included  the  Sierra  Club,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Harbor  Towers  Trust,  the  United  North  End  Committee  for  the  Development  of 
\,he  Waterfront,  North  End  Union,  North  End  Businessmen's  Association,  the  New 
England  Acquarium,  the  Ausonia  Council   of  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Boston 
Conservation  Commission  and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities. 
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it  concurred,  and  to  report  in  writing  its   reasons  for  rejecting  any 
recomiiendations   contained  in  the  citizens'   majority  or  minority  reports.     The 
BRA  director  would  still   have  final   say   (with  Board  aporoval )  on  all    changes, 
but  was  instructed  to  make  his  determinations  available  to  the  committee  in 
writing.     The  director  was  given  30  days  to  respond  to  the  Reviewing  Grouo's 
recommendations,  and  60  days  to  make  his   recommendations  to  the  BRA  Board. 

(A  Developer  Selection  Advisory  Committee  was  also  formed  by  the  agreement, 
charged  with  oversight  of  selection  of  individual   developers  for  the  next 
eighteen  C-2  warehouses  to  be  sold.     The  twelve  members  of  this  committee 
would  be  three  representatives  of  the  BWRA,  three  BRA  appointees  to  represent 
the  North  End,  three  continuing  members  of  the  BRA's  existing  tenant  selection 
committee,  and  three  impartial   persons  appointed  by  the  coutt.     The  agreement 
stipulated  that  developers  who  were  residents  had  been  harmed  by  renewal 
actions,  and  financial   capability  and  were  responsive  to  the  community  were 
to  be  given  preference.     The  Developer  Selection  Advisory  Group  was   given 
45  days  to  submit  to  the  BRA  a  list  of  names  at  least  twice  the  number  of 
buildings  to  be  awarded.) 

The  court-ordered  process  would  be  considered  completed  when  the  time  limits 
ran  out,  unless  the  BRA  Board  approved  an  extension.     The  agreement  provided 
protections  for  both  parties,  however.     The  BRA  was   protected  from  further 
appeals  and  delays  by  the  provision  that  "the  BRA's  good  faith  determinations 
after  reasonably  complying  with  the  procedures  herein  set  forth  shall   be 
final   and  binding  on  all   the  parties."    The  interest  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
protected  by  a*  provision  that  no  demolition  or  new  construction  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  BRA  on  the  items  in  question  until   the  restudy  process  had  been 
completed. 
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The  specific  issues  assigned  for  restudy  were: 

-  Redevelopment  of  the  C-2  oarcel,   including  elderly,   low-   and 
middle- income  and  market  level   housing  in  new  or  rehabilitated 
units. 

-  Design  controls  for  parcels  A-6,  A-8,  D-1 ,  D-2,  and  D-10; 
height  and  massing  requirements   for  Parcel   A-7   (hotel   site);  parking 
requirements.     The  committee  was  aksed  to  consider  design  controls 
and  parking  requirements   for  these  parcels.     Design  controls  include 
permitted  uses,  arcades,  and  vehicular  access.      In  addition,  on 
parcels  where  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  is  contemplated, 
the  committee  would  also  recommend  setbacks,   height  and  massing 
limits,  and  materials.     Design  controls   for  public  facilities  and 
open  space  were  also  contemplated.     Recommendations  on  parking  spaces 
were  requested  in  light  of  the  area's   congestion  and  poor  air  quality. 

-  Development  of  commercial   facilities  to  serve  residents  and 
visitors.     The  committee  was  asked  in  particular  to  consider  two 
major  commercial   developments  in  the  restudy  area:     the  flercantile 
Building  and  the  Commercial   Block  Building,  both  in  C-2.     The  BRA 
had  always  planned  the  Mercantile  Building  for  rehabilitation  as 
commercial    (retail   and  office)  space,  although  converting  the  upper 
stories  to  apartments  hadbeen  considered  as  well.     Commercial   Block 
had  been  scheduled  for  demolition  under  theoriginal   plan,  but  citizen 
activists  were  trying  to  save  it.     Of  major  concern  to  both  the  BRA 
and  the  North  End  was  the  effect  additional    commercial   space  would 
-have  on  adjacent  North  End  businesses. 

•  Alternatives   for  transportation--related  to  the  relocation  of 
Altantic  Avenue,  mass  transit  and  overall   street/circulation  pattern. 

-  Provision  of  open  space  for  recreation  and  water-related  activites. 
The  committee  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  on  the  size,  place- 
ment and  design  of  open  space  and  recreation  facilities.     As  the  BRA 
originally  contemplated,  parcel   A-S  would  be  devoted  to  open  space, 
and  a  public  marina  would  be  provided  adjacent  to  parcel  A-7  on  Long 
Wharf. 

(See  Exhibit  3  for  a  map  of  all   the  parcels  in  question,  and  Exhibit  4  for  a 

map  of  the  Long  Wharf-waterfront  park  sub-area.)     In  making  its   recommendations 

th-  Restudy  group  was  asked  to  consider  financial   feasibility,  avoidance  of 

delays,  environmental   impacts  and  legal   obligations. 

The  actual   work  of  the  Restudy  group  was  completed  in  five  subcommi ttees-- 

housing,  public  facilities  and  parking,  open  space  and  design^  transportation, 

and  commercial    development.     Subcommittee  recommendations  would  be  put  to  a 
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vote  before  the  full    committee.     The  committee  would  elect  its  own  chair- 
person and  also  guide  the  activities  of  its  outside  consultant.      Likewise,  the 
BRA  advisors  were  expected  to  provide  technical    assistance  only  upon  request. 
The  BRA  advisors   and  the  consultant  responded  to  specific  requests   from  each 
of  the  subcommittees   for  background  data  and  analysis.     A  summary  of  these 
studies  is   included  as  Exhibit  5. 
The  Restudy  Process 

Implementation  of  the  restudy  process   proved  to  be  fmjch  more  difficult  than 
reaching  the  agreement  itself.     The  entire  process  became  clouded  in  group 
politics  and  conflicts  of  interest,  threats  and  counter-threats,     John  Dobie, 
BRA  architect  for  the  waterfront  project,  commented  that  the  process  was  no 
more  than   "a  gang  war   .    .    .   two  neighborhood  gangs   fighting  for  turf."     A 
number  of  committee  members  agreed  with  Louise  Lewis,  a  long-time  waterfront 
activist,  when  she  remarked,   "Almost  everyone  had  some  ax  to  grind." 

As  Gather  Donaher,  the  committee's  consultant,  described  it,  the  conmittee's 

debates  on  all  issues  were  flavored  by  "how  the  other  goodies  were  allocated." 
She  explains: 

A  numDer  of  aesthetic  issues   raised  strong  feelings,  but 
there  were  some  very  basic  issues  about  who  would  get 
the  iimiediate  financial  benefit  of  the  development  of  the 
overall   scheme.     Even  though  the  Developer  Selection 
process    [for  C-2  warehouses]  was  going  on  separately, 
everyone  was  very  conscious  of  it.     It  became  the  motif 
for  the  entire  restudy. 

The  reason  for   all   this  concern  was  that  most  of  the 
developments   in  the  project  area  had  already  been  designated 
and  the  North  End  had  no  part  in  these.     There  was   little 
left  for  them  to  get  involved  in  as   developers  and  they 
wanted  ^^ery  badly  to  get  in  on  what  was  left. 

At  the  Restudy  Committee's   first  meeting,  two  groups  of  North  End 

"esidents  appeared,  both  claiming  to  represent  their  neighborhood.     Along  with 

the  BRA  appointees  was  a  group  of  younger,  better-educated  Italians  claiming 
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to  have  been  elected  by  their  community.*     Several   members  of  this   grouo 
(labeled  by  some  North  Enders  as   "young  Turks")   had  met  earlier  with  Morrey 
Bergmeyer,  Tim  Anderson  and  other  waterfront  residents  to  discuss  mutual 
concerns.     Their  cordial    relationship  with  "outsiders'"  was   regarded  with 
suspicion  by  their  elders.      Falco  was   recovering  from  a  heart  attack  while  the 
restudy  committee  was  being  formed.     He  returned  to  find  "a  grouo   I  couldn't 
support"  had  been  chosen  through  a  "fraudulent  election."     They  were   "not 
representative  of  the  North  End,"  he  felt.     "They  didn't  have  our  interests 
at  heart.     They  were  more  influenced  as   to  what  the  waterfront  wanted." 
Falco  asked  the  Mayor's  office  for  a  chance  to  select  a  new  group.     Falco 
chose  some   "more  representative"  North  Enders  and  the  list  was  approved  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  BRA. 

Waterfront  residents  were  appalled  by  this  action,  which  they  considered 
a  "pure  case  of  power  brokering,"     The  "BRA  really  stacked  the  deck  to  get 
their  old  plan  through,"  Berqmeyer  complained.     The  first  restudy  meeting  was 
spent  hdogling  over  how  committee  members  should  have  been  chosen.     The  two 
North  End  groups  finally  agreed  to  meet  and  to  reach  a  compromise,  but  during 
the  meeting,  the  BRA-selected  members  walked  out.     The  remaining  committee 
m-etings  were  held  with  a  free-floating  system  of  alternates,  but  most  of 
the  "young  Turks"  had  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  restudy.     It  was  rumored 
that  some  of  them  had  been  threatened. 

John  Savino,  a  North  End  hardware  store  owner  and  president  of  the 
North  End  Businessmen's  Association,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 
As  Savino  describes  the  cormittee: 


Some  residents  recalled  that  waterfront  residents  had  helped  to  organize 
this  election.     The  group  included  some  of  the  individuals  who  had  helped  to 
organize  the  Northfront  Community  Development  Corporation  three  years  earlier. 
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I   tried  to  get  both  corrununities  to  lock   in  on  the  issues. 
I  wanted  to  unify  the  committee  to  serve  the  larger 
community.     But  it  was  hard  to  work   as  one. 

The  waterfront  residents--educated  and  articulate--came 
in  with  their  facts  and  figures,  but  the  North  End 
representatives  were  completely  oblique  to  this.     The 
Restudy  Committee  on  the  North  End  side  was  packed  by  yes 
people.     Some  of  them  said  yes  without  even  knowing  what 
was  happening.     For  the  North  End,  the  kingpin  was  Angel o 
Berlandi.     He  was   calling  the  shots.     The  chairman  sees 
it  all,     I  could  see  who's   after  what  and  what's  after 
who.     There  was   too  much  selfishness. 

I  felt  the  waterfront  residents  weren't  straight  with 
us.     Some  had  certain  Iqcked-in  attitudes  and  they  wouldn't- 
budge.     Some  had  thoughts  about  design,  but  it  was   to  serve 
their  own  needs.     Except  for  a  few  sympathetic  individuals 
like  John  and  Louise  Lewis,   I   felt  they  showed  complete 
insensiti  vity,  to  the  main  community.     They  were  trying  to 
bring  suburbjaa  to  their  investments. 

The  arguments  that  had  been  marshalled  during  the  three-year  conflict  were 

reitereated  in  the  committee's  debate.     North  End  representatives  argued  that 

C-2  was  part  of  their  conmunity  and  should  be  planned  to  serve  their  needs,  to 

which  BWRA  member  Chris   Deering  replied. 

The  North  End  thought  they  had  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Gf  course,   it    [parcel   C-2]   really  _i_s  the  North  End, 
but  once  it's  designated  as  an  urban  renewal   area,  new 
rules  apply.     They  said  they  didn't  want  to  be  part  of 
the  urban  renewal   area;  well   they're  not--we  are. 

What  the  waterfront  residents  said  they  wanted  was  preservation  of  the  ware- 
houses, an  expanded  park,  no  high-rises,  and  less  automobile  traffic.     The 
North  End  wanted  more  elderly  housing  and  roads  outside  the  residential   portions 
of  their  neighborhood  that  would  be  large  enough  to  handle  through  traffic.     The 
two  parcels  that  caused  the  most  direct  conflict  were  the  Fulton  Street 
Knights  of     Columbus  elderly  housing  site   (on  which  stood  12  warehouses  that 
waterfront  residents  wanted  preserved)  and  a  vacant  lot  at  Commercial   and 
Richmond  Streets  which  waterfront  residents  wanted  to  add  to  the  park,  but 
which  was   the  only  other  site  available  for  a  second  elderly  housing  project. 
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The  committee's  deliberations  were  dominated  by  one  issue--elderly 
housing  in  C-2.     To  insure  their  preservation,  the  BWRA  applied  to  have  the 
entire  C-2  district  entered  on  the  National   Register  of  Historic  Places.* 
Once  approved,   no  demolition  of  the  buildings   could  take  olace  without  federal 
approval.     They  also  saw  the  warehouses  as   their  "only  opportunity"  for  home 
ownershio:     they  wanted  to  rehabilitate  the  buildings   as  modern,  owner- 
occupied  residences  with  two  or  three  rental    units.     The  few  waterfront 
buildings  in  the  area  that  had  already  been  treated  in  this  way  exhibited 
what  one  observer  called  "waterfront  trendiness":     exposed  brick  walls, 
exposed  beams  and  pipes,  bare  wood  floors,   hanging  plants,   and  blond  oak 
furniture.     When  similar  units  were  rehabilitated  by  North  Enders,   plaster- 
board and  wall-to-wall   carpeting  or  linoleum  went  up  to  cover  the  old  walls, 
floors  and  ceilings . 

North  Enders  saw  no  comparable  romance  in  the  district.      For  them,  it  was 
a  "ghost  town."     Charlie  Falco  recalled  that  in  1972  it  looked  like  "England 
after  the  blitzkrieg--burnt-out  buildings,  junk  cars,  trash  everywhere.     We 
could  have  used  it  for  a  movie." 

According  to  one  BRA  planner: 

North  Enders  wanted  it  all   torn  down  and  replaced  with 
new  housing.     The  warehouses  were  a  me^s --hazardous  , 
filthy,   rat-infested  buildings--that  they  had  lived  with 


A  great  deal   of  confusion  surrounds  the  timing  of  this   application  and 
its  approval,  with  some  observers  charging  that  the  designation  was  accomplished 
after  the  date  of  the  suit.     When  asked  about  the  timing,  a  key  waterfront 
resident  replied: 

We  spent  a  great  deal   of  time  trying  to  fuzz  the  dates. 
It  may  in  fact  have  come  after  the  fact.     In  fact,  you 
can  assume  that's  what  it  was.     The  National    Register 
was  being  "used. " 
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all   their  lives.     They  remembered  them  that  way  from 
their  childhoods  and  couldn't  imagine  living  there. 

As   Charlie  Falco  explained,   "My  feeling  was  that  it's  about  time  my  people  had 

something  new.      I   argued  vehemently- for  that.     To  me  there's  nothing  like  the 

smell   of  a  brand  new  car  after  you've  had  a  junk  heap  for  so  long." 

The  waterfront  residents   saw  other  motives   in  the  North  End's   insistence 

on  new  elderly  housing.     A  BWRA  spokesman  put  it  this  way: 

There  was  a  valid  need  for  elderly  housing.     It  was 
easy  to  drum  up  support  for  it.     There  were  lots  of 
old  people  in  the  North  End.     But  the   real   power 
behind  th6  thrust  came  from  people  who  owned  property 
in  the  North  End,  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  appreciation  of  their  land.     The  increases  in 
value  couldn't  be  realized  until   the  property  was 
sold,  but  they  couldn't  sell   it  or  remodel    it  for 
higher  rents  as  long  as  there  were  elderly  living 
there.     They  couldn't  evict  them;  they  would  be  morally 
ostracized  by  the  community.     They  wanted  a  way  to 
move  them  out. 

One  North  Ender  agreed  that  "no  one  in  the  North  End  would  dare  evict  an  old 

persor, "  but  added  that  sooner  or  later  theproperties  would  end  up  in  the 

hands  of  someone     who     would' 

The  handwriting  yias  on  the  wall   about  what  was  happening 
to  housing  in  the  North  End.     Prices  were  going  up  and 
people  were  selling  and  rehabbing  everything  they  could. 
The  elderly  housing  was  eviction  insurance  for  old 
people. 

Most  of  the  waterfront  residents  said  they  didn't  oppose  elderly  housing, 
but  they  wanted  the  old  warehouses  to  be  preserved.     P.ather  than  demolition 
and  new  construction,  they  proposed  that  elderly  units  be  created  in 
rehabilitated  buildings,  which  they  argued  would  be  cheaper  than  new  construc- 
tion.    The  North  Enders   refused  this  suggestion.     When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
meeting  the  strict  building  specifications  of  the  federal   elderly  housing 
program  was   impossible  in  rehabilitated  structures,  waterfront  residents  suggested 
that  alternative  sites  be  found.     In  addition  to  their  historic  argument,   they 
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contended  that  it  would  be   a  "misuse  of  public  money  to  put  elderly  housing 
on  land  with  such  great  potential   value."     Instead,   they  suggested  sites 
within  the  North  End  that  were   "a  bit  further  removed"  from  prime  sites  with 
a  view  of  the  harbor.* 

Neither  did  the  North  Enders  trust  the  waterfront  residents'   motives. 
They  accused  the  BWRA  of  being  "acainst  old  people."     Allegations   that  the 
waterfront  residents  wanted  to  turn  the  area  into  a  "ghetto  for  the   rich" 
turned  up  frequently.     Other  critics  claimed  that  the  waterfront  residents 
thought  a   "project"   adjacent  to  the  Dark  would  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  area.     North  Enders  felt  that  many  waterfront  residents  were 
motivated  by  greed,  that  the  fight  for  preservation  was  motivated  by  the 
desires  of  many  waterfront  residents   to  purchase  some  of  the  val unable  ware- 
houses for  themselves.     The  North  Enders'    viewpoint  was  sunmarized  by  Charlie 
Falco,  who  said  his  conmunity  didn't  care  a  bit  about  the  warehouses.     "It's 
people,  not  buildings,  that  make  the  North  End  the  special   place  it  is." 
North  Eno'ers  felt  the  "newcomers"  were  putting  buildings  before  people. 
Without  new  housing,   Falco  argued  their  people  would  continue  to  leave  the 
North  End. 

A  second  issue  that  absorbed  much  of  the  committee's  attention  was  a 
revised  traffic  plan.     Waterfront  residents  had  long  been  convinced  that  too 
much  attention  had  been  paid  to  cars  in  the  original   plan  and  felt  that  the 


.BRA  attorney  Charlie  Speliotis  insisted  that  no  other  suitable  sites  were 
available  in  the  North  End.     Even  if  there  had  been  other  sites,   land  is  too 
expensive  to  put  up  elderly  housing  in  the  North  End  without  the  kind  of  write- 
down mechanism  urban  renewal   provides.     The  cost  of  building  on  sites  outside 
the  urban  renewal   project  would  exceed  HDD's  per  unit  cost  ceilings   for 
elderly  housing.     The  only  site  in  the  North  End  where  this  was  not  the  case 
was  a  proposal    for  an  air  rights  development  over  the  Callahan  Tunnel   entrance, 
but  this  was   rejected  because  of  its  extremely  poor  air  quality. 
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arec  should  be  open  to  pedestrian  domination  as  much  as   possible.      Ideally, 
residents  wanted  what  the  Sierra  Club  had  proposed  in  its  Great  Cove  scheme: 
depression  of  and  discontinuation  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Commercial    Street. 
People  wishing  to  continue   along  the  harbor  could  go  down   Commercial    Street, 
through  Parcel    C-2,  they  argued.     This  would  mean  that  no  road  would  border 
the  park  on  its   northwest  edge,   and  pedestrians   could  walk  freely  from  the 
park   to  several   points  of  interest  in  the  project. 

The  residents'  plan  was  opposed  by  both  the  North  End  and  the  BRA  and 
Fred  Salvucci,  the  Mayor's   transportation  advisor.     The  Central   Artery 
depression  was  a  plan  that  had  been  considered  by  city  transportation  planners 
a  few  years  back   (and  has   recently  been  proposed  again),  but  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  had  rejected  it  as  too  costly  and  disruptive.     The 
BRA  thus   considered  the  matter  closed.     With   regard  to  the  discontinuation 
of  Atlantic  Avenue,  Salvucci   remarked  that  "people  had  already  begun 
rehabbing  shells  along  Commercial  Street  and  to  place  more  traffic  there  now 
seemed  -like  a  dirty  trick."     He  felt  people  had  moved  there  on  the  promise 
that  the  street  would  be  quiet.     North  Enders  objected  for  much  the  same 
reason:  what  they  didn't  need,  they  argued,  was  more  traffic  and  congestion 
on  their  already  over-crowded  streets. 

One  alternative  scheme  for  the  completion  of  Atlantic  Avenue  was 
p. uposed  by  waterfront  residents:     a  44-foot   (rather  than  100-foot)   roadway 
that  would  curve  around--rather  than  cut  through--their  proposed  expanded 
waterfront  park.     The  BRA's  biggest  objection  to  this  scheme  was  practical 
in  nature:     they  had  to  satisfy  the  Federal   Highway  Administration    (FHWA) 
co-e  for  the  completion  of  Atlantic  Avenue.     The  roadway  was  to  be  funded 
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by  a  $2  niillion   grant   from  the  FHWA,*  which  had  argued  all   along  for  the 
100-foot  width   (6  lanes,  which  included  2  lanes   for  parking).     Anything  less 
was  termed  "substandard"  and  would  not  be  funded.      In  light  of  the  shortage 
of  urban   renewal    funds  to  complete  the  waterfront  project,  the  BRA  was 
dependent  on  outside  funding  for  discrete  projects  where  this  was   possible. 

North  End  restudy  representati ves--responding  to  pressure  from  the 
neighborhood  business  interests — also  opoosed  the  narrower  road.     They  feared 
that  any  reduction  in  the  capacity  of  Atlantic  Avenue  would  result  in  increased 
congestion  on   their  streets.     Much  more  vehement  opposition   came  from  the 
Businessmen's  Association  which  argued  that  the  wider  road  was  needed  to  make 
the  North  End  more  accessible  to  customers  and  delivery     trucks. 

Along  with  the  contrasting  agendas,  the  two  groups  showed  very  little 
styles  of  getting  what  they  wanted.     The  meetings  were  dominated  by  one 
per:"on--Angelo  Berlandi,  a  former  state  legislator  and  a  powerful    and  very 
color-^ul   North  End  political   figure   (who  has  lived  most  of  his   life  in  Hyde 
Park).     While  waterfront  residents  showed  up  with  maps,  charts   and  reports, 
Berlandi   approached  his  political   opposition  with  accusations  and  personal 
attacks,   calling  them  "pimps,  shores  and  carpetbaggers."     Some  committee 
members  were  warned,  "Don't  let  us  catch  you  on  the  streets  along."     One 
member  received  a  not-so-funny  gag  "Hit  Contract"  in  the  mail.     Although  some 
of  the  young  North  Enders  were  dismayed  at  Merlandi's  tactics,  one  observer 
reported  that  North  End  meetings   are  frequently  punctuated  with  emotion-filled 
tirades  and  name-calling. 

Outside  the  Restudy  Committee  critics  charged  that  North  Enders  were 
using  extra-legal   means  of  achieving  their  goals.     In  the  course  of  the 
conflict,  several   waterfront  residents   reported  receiving  threats   in  the 


Atlantic  Avenue  was  packaged  with  several   other  proposals  which  together 
totalled  about  $6  million.     It  was  the  BRA's  perception  at  the  time  that  if 
they  lost  Atlantic  Avenue  funding,  they  lost  the   rest  of  the  package  with  it. 
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meil ,  on  the  telephone  and  even  in  person  at  community  meetings.     A  journalist 
who  was   investigating  the  situation  was  also  threatened.     A  number  of 
instances  of  slashed  tires  and  smashed  windshields  were   reported.     One 
prominent  activist  even  had  his  dog's  life  threatened.     Reports  of  fires  in 
some  of  the  C-2  buildings   contained  suggestive  references  to  their  having 
been  "torched"   by  disgruntled  Italians.     One  North  End  representative  was 
quoted  at  a  public  meeting  as  suggesting  that  a  few  fires  would  solve  every- 
thing. 

Accusations   coming  from  waterfront  residents  that  they  had  been  threatened 
by  North  Enders   in  the  course  of  the -conflict  were  denied  by  Falco. 

If  you're  still   around  to  talk  about  a  threat  then 
it  wasn't  a  real    threat.     Harvey  Silverglate,  the 
waterfront  residents'    lawyer,   told  me  a  story.     He 
said,   "Charlie,  we  had  a  situation  just  like  this  in 
Brooklyn.     The  Jews  went  to  court  and  the  Italians 
went  to  the  street."     Well,  we  didn't  go  to  the  street. 
It  could  have  happened,  though.     You  have  no  idea  what 
it  took  for  me  to  keep  the  lid  on  this   community. 

Given  the  level   of  tension  and  distrust  among  factions,  one  restudy 

member    recalls,   "It's  amazing  that  we  came  out  with  any  recommendations  at  all." 

What  may  have  made  agreement  possible  were  the  efforts   ot  thg:  three   "outsiders": 

Cathy  Donaher,  the  consultant,  Roy  Bishop,   a  BRA  planner,  and  Bill   Yuhas, 

of  the  BRA'S   design  staff.      (Bishop  and  Yuhas   had  been  handoicked  by  Kenney 

to  serve  as  techincal   advisors.)     Donaher  recalls  that  she,  ' 

.    .    .   basically  ran  the  committee  meetings.     We  did 
everything--we  directed  the  discussions,  provided  basic 
information,   and  produced  the  committee's  materials. 
We  tried  to  provide  a  technical   basis  for  decisions  that 
had  become  totally  emotional.     It  was   very  much  a 
mediation  role." 

Bishop  and  Yuhas  explained,  "Our  style  was   to  be  honest  and  open  with 

community  groups,  to  break  down  the  technicalities  of  an  urban  renewal   plan  into 

understandable  terms,  to  explain  what  could  and  couldn't  be  done  and  why.     We 

tried  to  form  a  consensus." 
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All   three  played  an  active  role  in  the  committee's   deliberations,  but 

Donaher  notes   that  Bishop  and  Yuhas  were  at  a  disadvantage  simply  because 

they  were  BRA  employees. 

They  seemed  to  be  trusted  by  the  committee  members,  but 
their  ability  to  deliver  on  certain  things  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  promise  was   restricted  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  the  BRA's  employ.     In  a  sense,  they  became 
quiet  advocates  within  the  institution.     They  were   very 
helpful   to  me  because  they  knew  the  system  from  the 
inside. 

***** 


When  the  45-day  deadline  was  up,  the  restudy  group  was  not  ready  to  make 
its  recommendations.  An  extension  had  to  be  requested  of  the  BRA  Board  of 
Directors.  Over  several  board  members'  objections  (they  felt  the  citizens' 
rtview  was  a  waste  of  time  and  resented  the  intrusion),  a  21-day  extension 
was  granted.  On  the  revised  deadline,  the  Restudy  Committee  submitted  its 
report  to  the  BRA. 
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MEKEZRS:    WATERFR3KT  PROJECT  I^ZSTUDY  COhL'-lj  i"i).E 


Representing  the  North  End: 

Robert  Venuti ,  13  Thacher  Street,  Boston 
Dan  Nuzzo,  150  Saler^'  Street,  Boston 
Anthony  LaKattina,  477  Hanover  Street,  Boston 
Fred  Carangelo,  382  North  Street,  Boston 
Rose  Giampaolo,  11  Foster  Street,  Boston 
Rost;  Bruno,  391  Hanover  Street,  Boston 
Maria  Anastasi,  283  Hanover  Street,  Bo:;;:on 
Frank  Borelli,  24  Hanover  Street,  Bostoii 

Representing  the  Waterfront: 

Ron  Cornew,  64  Long  Wharf,  Boston 
Robert  Davidoff,  63  Atlantic  Avenue,  Er.- con 
Jack  Roberts,  63  Atlantic  Avenue,  Bostrn 
Korey  Bergmeyer ,  lOB  Fulton  Street,  Eo':Vo'i 
Tim  Anderson,  63  Atlantic  Avenue,  Bostc:i 
Bud  Moskow,  92  Coininercial  v;harf ,  Bostor 
Adrianna  Gianturco,  65  India  Wharf,  Eoi'tcn 
Jim  Craig,  38  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston 

Representatives  of  the  following  groups: 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Dorothy  Liveright,  290  Commonwealth  Avtr.ue,  Boston 
Harbor  Towers 

Phil  Nexon,  Goulston  S  Storrs ,  131  Zz?-.'.---?   Street,  Boston 
United  North  End  Committee  for  the  Devclc-i-.ncnt  of  the  Waterfront 

Albert  Colantonio  (Marie  Travoto-altCin:.tc)  ,  36  Sheaf c  Street, 

Boston 
New  England  Aquarium 

John  Prescott,  Central  Wharf,  Boston 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Engl?.nd  Antiq-Jities 

George  Wrenn,  141  Cambridge  Street,  E<urtcn 
Knights  of  Columbus 

Charles  Falco  (Angelo  Berlandi-alterncte)  ,  41  No.  I-5arcin  Street, 

Boston 
North  End  Businessmen's  Association 

*John  Savino,  340  Hanover  Street,  Boston 
Boston  Conservation  Commission 

John  Lewis,  63  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 
North  End  Union 

Frank  Havey,  20  Parmenter  Street,  Boston 
Sierra  Club 

Gerard  Ives,  51' Gray  Street,  Boston 

BRA  Liaison: 

Eli  Post,  New  City  Hall,  Boston 


Revised  —  June  20,  1973 


Chairman  of  the  Restudy  Coimittee. 
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Exhibit  4 
Estimated  Project  Costs 


Acquisition  Expenses $       400,000 

Title  searches,  land  surveys,  appraisals,  etc. 

Payments   for  Acquisition  of  Property   15,100,000 

Demolition  Costs   .    2,400,000 

Public  Improvements  &  Community  Facilities   7,500,000 

Interest  Payments  on  Federal   Loan     1,200,000 

Property  Management  &  Administrative  Costs   1,500,000 

Other  Project  Costs     650,000 

Final   planning,  engineering,  legal,  disposition 
expenses,  etc. 

Gross  Project  Cost 28,750,000 

Land  Disposal   Proceeds   6,500,000 

Net  Project  Cost '. 22,250,000 

Federal   Share     14,830,000 

State  Share  3,707,500 

City  Share  3,707,500* 

Federal  Relocation  Payments  2,500,000** 


• 
No  cash  is  required  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  city  share  is  provided  in 
the  form  of  expenditures  for  improved  streets,  water  and  sewer  lines:  parks  and 
similar  expenditures, 

•• 
This  cost  is  met  entirely  with  federal  funds. 

Source:  Chamber  of  Commerce  report. 
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Exhibit  5 

SECTION   20^:        Sub-Area  Design   Objectives 

The  design  objectives  of  the  Dovnitown  Waterfront-Fancuil  Hall 
Urban  Renewal  Area  can  be  described  in  terms  of  five  major  sections 
of  the  Project. 

(1)   Waterfront  Central  Area  -  Parcels  A-2  to  A-7  (See  Map  2) 

The  single  mos_t  impojrtimt—reature  of  thfi-»r"''^^  Renewal  PJ^an 
in  this  area  is  the -relocation  of  Atlantic  _Aye.nue.  ~The~ 
purpose  of  this  relocation  is  to  create""  a  large  area  within 
which  large  scale,  integrated  development  can  occur  without 
the  interference  of  heavy,  through  vehicular  traffic.   Within 
this  area,  pedestrian  traffic  will  receive  paramount  and  care- 
ful  consideration.   As  a  result ~or  this  relocation,  the 
central  area  -  the  heart  of  the  waterfront  -  is  brought  closer 
to  the  downtown  business  district. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  large  development  area,  made 
possible  by  the  relocation  of  Atlantic  Avenue.,  the  Plan  has 
been  formulated  and  designed  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  following  development  characteristics: 

(a)   A  mi yture  of  uses  which  will  generate  intense  pedestrian 
ri  rQ^■i^  ati  nn  .   It  is  desirable"  that  the  activities  on  the 
water  of  Boston  Harbor  be  easily  observed  from  the  area, 
and  that  those  activities  in  the  lower  stories  of  the 
buildings  be  visible  from  the  outside. 

y(b)   A  linkage  between  the  area  and  other  sections  of  downtown 
through  the  extension  into  the  area  of  streets  and  walk- 
ways providing  ^cess  from  the  financial  district  via 
Franklin,  Milk  and  State  Streets,  from  the  North  Eii^d  via 
Richmond  Street  and  from  ,the  Government  CeTiter  via  ooutli 
Market  Street,  whick  is  designed  as  the  principal  approach 
for  pedestrians. 

(c)   The  construction  of  tall  buildings  in  an  arrange.Tient  which 
defines  the  area  by  a  three-sided  visual  demarcation,  open 
to  the  Harbor  on  the  east.   The  southern  element  of  the 
demarcation  could  be  provided  by  residential  towerr  on 
India  Wharf,  the  western  element  by  a  string  of  office  and 
other  buildings  along  Atlantic  Avenue,  and  the  northern 
element  by  a  continuous  line  of  buildings,  both  new  and 
existing-to-remain  on  Long  Wharf.   Buildings  in  this  area 
should  provide  active  fronta^er^  ?.nd  ma.ximum  protection  to 
pedestrians  during  unfavorable  weather  conditions  through 
the  use  of  arcades,  overhangs  or  other  architecturaJ.  or 
landscape  devices. 
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Exhibit  5   (continued) 

by   the   tal]    buildings,    of   lower  buildin-G   creatjnr   a 
series   of  smaller,    sheltered   ana  inti.'.ate   in?ercSnnJcted 
sgacec    ar.d  walkways.      Tl- .^   builJln-s    -a-nd   the   -^ace"   thn^ 
created   will  ..axir^i.e   opportanitie.    for  podectri^   ex-"' 
l?l'"^\^°.^.^^  ^^^^^   ^""^^^^'^    ^^  ^'^^'-^^   of   the-  harbor-     of 

(e)      The   treat:r-cnt   of  the   space    at   the    foot   of  State   Street 

includes,  the  water  inlet  between  Central   and   Lonf^^rves 
as   the  principal   focal  point  of  the  central   area  Ind 
therefore     of  the  Project.      Incominr,   streets   a^d  S^d^strian 

principal   dovmharbor  view  can  be   experienced  v;ithin   thi «; 

^l^tr'\^''t   ^'^'"^  °'  buildincs   o;?^Cenl?al Var?  in  a 
manner  which _ will   act   ac   a  counterfoil   to   the   thrust  of^ 

VlL't^^'''^t^^   ^""^^   °^  ^^^   existing  wharves   a.nd   at   the 
sair.e  tir.e  make  possible   an  important   direct  pedestrian 
connection  between  Central   and  Long  Wha.-res. 

^^^      li;^  j:CL-;:ervnt:on  or  red^velopn^ent   of  whai-ve^^  which   retain 
:'llJrf'^';^'-    ^^^-^-^^^tlon  of   f-.^erc   out   into  the  harbor  tnS 
create   active   and  intimate  water   inlets.      Lon,-   Wharf  is 
o?  vmf  ?nin%-h-^=^^'t^  position   as   the   farthest  projection 
platfSJm  narbor,    and  will  become   an  o.bc£i:£jitiQn 

W:vt.erfront   North   .■Iroa   -    Parcels   B-1    to   I?-5    (See  Map   2) 

pl!ir.X^^?~V^^^^?^^'''^^.''  diverse  but   compatible  mixture   oi'   uses. 
Kooidcn.ial   dcvclcpncnt    on   the  who.rves   c,--::  he  of   a  very  unlcuc 
cnaracter     intimately  related   to  the  water  an.d   to   the  ^Id  ^rlck 
and  granite  buildings  which  should  be   2-etained   and  rehabili^ 
rn^f;^ni°J  residential  use.      In   the  rehabilitated  buildings, 

S??i^"V?"?hrarSa.'''''^-°""^"^'-^^'"^^^  '^^''^'^'^   "  ^^''^^ 

In  terms  of  the  scale  and  materials  of  the  buildings,  this  area 
can  be  considered  an  extension  of  the  North  End.      Th^refoJe 
•^he  new  structures  should  relate  to  the  existing- to- ^em.ain  ' 
Duiidings  on  the  wharves  and  to  the  background  of  the  North 
L-2id._  In  general,-  rows  of  structures  of  moderate  height 
running  parallel  to  the  long-massive  granite  structures  are 
the  preferred  solution.   The  intention  here  is  to  preserve  the 
Old  finger,  lorm  of  zne   waterfront  for  historical  as  well  as  ' 
urban  design  reasons.   The  North  End  streets  also  tie  into  this 
arrencoSaged       ^^^estrian  bridges  connecting  the  wharves 
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Exhibit  5  (continued) 

(3)  Central  Housinr  Area  -  Parcel  C-2  fSee  Map  2) 

This  axea  is  to  contain  a  niixture  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  suitable  for  moderate- income  fa.'uilies.   T)ie  Jiouslng 
should  be  of  simple  design  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  adjacent  North  End.   It  should  relate  also  to  the  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  on  the  waterside  of  Atlantic  Avenue  so 
that  the  entire  axea  can  take  on  t.^ie  character  of  one  neigh- 
borhood. 

Building  coverage  should  be  moderately  high.   Building  heights 
should  be  generally  low  so  that  the  old  granite  structures  in 
the  area  which  are  to  remain  will  be  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings, suggesting  the  historic  continuity  of  the  area.   Small 
interconnected  open  space  and  pedestrian  ways  should  be  pro- 
vided.  Buildings  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
clearly  define  street  spaces  in  the  same  manner  as  street 
space  in  the  adjacent  North  End  is  defined. 

Local  retail  is  to  be  encouraged,  particularly  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  rehabilitated  granite  buildings  and  the  new 
structures  along  Richmond  Street. 

(4)  Central  Artery  Area  -  Parcels  D-1,  D-2  to  D-6  and  D-10  (See  Map  2) 

This  area  is  not  susceptible  to  treatment  in  terms  of  one  design 
concept.   Therefore,  design  goals  are  expressed  for  individual 
parcels  or  small  groupings  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Parcel  D-1   It  is  intended  that  the  building  on  this  par- 
cel be  sufficiently  massive  and  continuous  to  emphasize 
the  continuity  of  the  curve  of  Atlantic  Avenue,  yet  not 

so  high  as  to  dwarf  nor  to  seem  to  cut  off  the  residential 
areas  to  the  rear  from  contact  vrlth  the  harbor. 

Maximum  ground  floor  coverage  of  the  site  is  encouraged. 

Maximum  advantage  should  be  tsLken  of  the  location  across 
from  the  public  park  and  the  water  by  providing  highly- 
visible  publicly  oriented  uses  on  the  ground  floor  along 
Atlantic  Avenue. 

(b)  Parcels  D-2  to  D-6  It  is  intended  that  buildings  on  these 
parcels  be  occupied  by  active  commercial  uses  on  the 
ground  floor.   The  buildings  should  provide  a  serene 
visual  backd-^op  along  Atlantic  Avenue.   They  should  be  high 
enough  to  mask  the  expressway  ir  the  rear,  but  not  so  high 
as  to  increase  the  sense  of  a  wall  between  downtown  and 
the  water's  edge. 

Building  heights  should  be  uniform  and  facades  ^ould  be 
simple  and  continuous  in  nature. 
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(c)   Parcel  D-10  It  is   intended  that  this  be  a  tall  offic_e 

building  erected  on  a  lov;  podiun  containing" ground  "level , 
frontages  vhich  contriV'Ute  life  cind  activity  to  the  area. 
MaxiTiUm  coverage  of  this  site  is  desired  up  to  elevation 
30  feet  above  grade  in  order  to  screen  the  elevated 
expressway  from  pedestrian  view. 

The  scale,  massing  and  material  quality  of  the  building 
should  be  related  to  the  nearby  structures  along  South 
Market  Street  and  to  the  Custom  House  on  State  Street. 

Faneuil  Hall-Blackstone  Market  Area  -  Parcels  E-5  to  E-10(See  Map ^ 

This  area  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historic  assets  to  the_  Cit.v 
of  Boston,  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  Nation. 
Within  this  area  are  buildings  that  date  from  .the  early  eighteenth 
century  and  here  remains  the  last  vestige  of  Boston's  seven- 
teenth century  narrow  street  pattern.   Also,  the  area  represents 
a  chronological  history  of  buildings  in  Boston  from  the  eighteenth 
to_ the  twentietJT  ctnt'ur:/ '. ' 

It  is  3 n tended  that  the  historic  uniqueness  of  this  area  be  re- 
tained tlirough  a  thoughtful  blend  of  new  construction,  rehabil- 
itation and  conservation.   Tlie  complex  of  structures  defined  by 
Faneuil  Hall,  Q.uincy  Market,  and  the  North  and  South  Market 
^Street  buildings  is  considered  by  leading  architects  and  histor- 
ians as  one  of  the  finest  urban  spaces  in  America. 

The  architectural  and  spatial  relationship  formed  by  this  com- 
plex is  intended  to  act  as  the  historic  pedestrian  and  visual 
connei^tion,  starting  from  Beacon  Hill,  through  the  new  Govern- 
ment Center,  into  the  space  around  Faneuil  Hall,  do'-n  South 
Market  Street,  culminating  at  the  Harbor.   It  is  intended  that 
the  space  formed  by  Faneuil  JIall,  the  new  Boston  City  Hall,  the 
rehabilitated  buildings  along  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  and  the 
proposed  new  building  in  Parcel  £-10  be  so  designed  that  the 
intimate  pedestrian  scale  that  once  existed  in  this  area  again 
be_  recaptured. 

■ 

Retention  of  those  uses  which  are  compatible  with  the  object- 
ives of  the  renewal  plan,  such  as  r^s.taurants,  retail,  food 
stores  and  the  traditional  week  end  push-cart  market,  is  de- 
sirable.  Introduction  of  new  general  business,  institutional, 
office  and  residential  uses  which  serve  to  up-grade  the  area 
ar.r^   create  an  active  pedestrian  link,  maximizing  pedestrian 
prooectiqn  under  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  between  the 
Government  Center  and  the  Waterfront  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Rehabilitation  of  buildings  must  be  carefully  done  so  that  the 
exteriors  do  not  hide  their  age  nor  their  historic  importance, 
while  the  interiors  are  updated  to  new  and  active  uses.   Nev; 
buildings  constructed  must  carefully  relate  in  mass,  building 
material  and  scale  to  the  existing  buildings  in  the  area. 

10 
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Exhibit  5  (continued) 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Authority  durin,3  the  execution 
stage  to  undertake  a  special  study  of  the  Faneuil  Hall- 
Blackstone  Area.   This  study  will  involve  specific  recorrunen- 
dations  for  the  new  and  rehabilitated  buildings  within  this 
area. 
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Summary  of  Physical  Progress  Reports,  1964-1972 


)ec,31 
1964 

Dec. 31 
1956 

Dec. 31 
1968 

Dec. 31 
1969 

June  31 
1972 

0 

62 

89 

89 

90 

2/65 

2/65 

- 

- 

- 

10/67 

10/67 

8/69 

9/70 

3/73 

0 

25 

61 

72 

90 

2/65 

2/65 

- 

- 

- 

12/67 

12/57 

3/70 

3/71 

6/73 

Land  Acquisition 

Percent  completed 
Starting  date 

Estimated 

Actual 

Estimated  completion 
date 

Business  Relocation 

Percent  completed 
Starting  date 

Estimated 

Actual 

Estimated  completion 
date 

Demolition/Site  Clearance 

Percent  completed  0  5        20       22       58 
Starting  date 

Estimated  7/65  .        -        -        . 

Actua.l  -  8/66      _        -        - 
Estimated  completion 

date  12/67  3/68  9/70  9/71  9/73 

Public  Facilities 

Percent  completed         0  0  82*  66       66 
Starting  date 

Estimated  3/66  10/66  _        _        . 

Actual                 -  -  12/65 
Estimated  completion 

date  8/69  8/69  12/70      8/71     12/73 

[continued  on  following  page] 


* 
These  apparent  discrepancies,  for  which  no  explanation  was  offered, 

are  faithfully  reproduced  from  HUD  files. 

Source:  Files  of  the  Boston  Area  Office,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 
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Exhibit  7  (continued) 


Project  Improvements 

Dec .31 
1964 

Dec. 31 
1966 

Dec. 31 
1968 

Dec. 31 
1969 

June  31 
1972 

Percent  compTeted 
Starting  date 

0 

0 

15* 

14 

21 

Estimated 
Actual 
Estimated  completion 

9/65 

10/66 

7/67 

— 

- 

date 

8/69 

8/69 

8/71 

8/71 

6/75 

Land  Disposal 

Percent  completed 
Starting  date 

0 

5 

13 

21 

22 

Estimatfd 
Actual ■ 
Estimated  completion 

3/65 

10/65 

• 

- 

a> 

date 

8/69 

8/69 

10/70 

1/72 

8/73 

New  Construction  by 
Redevelopers 


Percent  completed 

0 

5* 

Starting  date 

Estimated 

7/65 

- 

Actual 

_ 

11/65 

Estimated  completion 

da::e 

8/69 

8/69 

Property  Rehabilitation 

• 

by  Redeveloper 

Percent  completed 

** 

3* 

Starting  date 

Estimated 

** 

. 

Actual 

_ 

~ 

Estimated  completion 

date 

** 

** 

12       38 


1/72     2/72     6/75 


iO/65 
6/71      **      6/75 


These  apparent  discrepancies,  for  which  no  explanation  was  offered,  are 
faithfully  reproduced  from  HUD  files. 

** 
Not  reported. 

Source:  Files  of  the  Boston  Area  Office,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 
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Exhibit  6 


Completion  Schedule  for  Key  Improvements  and  Developfnents 

March  1965:  -Begin  construction  of  Aquarium 

March  1966:  -Begin  construction  of  New  England  Telephone  Company  building 

June  1965:  -Removal  of  Clinton  and  State  Street  ramps  completed  by  DPW 

-Completion  of  new  food. markets 

-Clearance  of  right  of  way  for  Phase  I  of  New  Atlantic  Avenue 
(High  Street  to  State  Street) 

-Acquisition  of  Union  Freight  Railroad  complete 

December  1966:  -Completion  of  Phase  I  of  new  Atlantic  Avenue 

December  1967:  -Rehabilitation  of  Faneuil  Hall  Markets  well  underway 

-Completion  of  Phase  II  of  new  Atlantic  Avenue 
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Boston  Waterfront  Case 
(Part  C) 


Parcels  A-6  and  A-7  on  Long  V.'harf  were  the  last  major  development 
sites  left  in  the  Boston  waterfront  urban  renewal  project  in  1978.  Since 
the  earliest  days  in  planning  the  waterfront's  renewal,  a  hotel  had  been 
sited  for  the  city's  historic  Long  Wharf,  but  nearly  twenty  years  later,  no 
such  development  had  taken  place  on  what  many  observers  considered  to  be 
the  best  hotel  site  on  the  East  Coast.    More  hotel  rooms  had  long  been 
considered  an  urgent  priority  for  Boston,  particularly  rooms  in  the  luxury 
class  to  accomodate  the  needs  of  the  business  community  and  to  regain  the 
city's  lagging  convention  trade.  Market  analysts  projected  that  Boston 
should  double  its  luxury  class  hotel  rooms  by  1985  to  meet  expected  demand. 

Despite  these  optimistic  projections,  development  of  the  Long  Wharf  hotel 
was  slowed  by  the  delays  in  putting  public  infrastructure  in  place,  by 
the  changing  national  economic  conditions,  by  a  citizens'  lawsuit,  by  the 
failure  of  private  developers  to  meet  public  objectives,  and  by  difficulties 
with  the  public  development  process  itself. 

By  1978,  most  of  the  adjacent  developments  in  the  waterfront  project 
area  were  completed.  The  waterfront  park  adjacent  to  Long  Wharf  was 
completed,    Atlantic  Avenue  had  been  relocated,  major  wharf  buildings 
had  been  restored  for  residential  and  commercial  use,  and  --  most  important 
for  the  attraction  of  tourists  to  the  area--an  three  buildings  in  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  complex  were  in  full  operation  with  astonishing  success. 
Thus  these  three  trends--the  waterfront  development's  growing  reputation, 
the  dwindling  number  of  available  development  sites  in  the  area,  and  the 
viability  of  Boston's  hotel  market--came  together  to  make  the  Long  Wharf 
hotel  one  of  the  most  sought-after  investment  opportunities  in  the  city. 
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Intense  competion  for  the  2,5  acre  site  made  the  BRA's  selection  of 
a  hotel  developer  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  controversial  decisions  in 
Boston's  urban  renewal  history.  In  the  end,  the  decision  was  not  made  by  the 
BRA,  but  by  the  mayor,  whose  intervention  was  considered  by  many  observers 
to  be  an  unwarranted  violation  of   accepted  developer  selection  procedures  and 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  statutory  independence  of  the  redevelopment  authority. 
Background 

Parcel  A-7,  one  of  two  vacant  sites  on  Long  Wharf,  had  been  set  aside  for 
the  hotel  on  the  1964  urban  renewal  plan.  Design  controls  for  this  parcel 
limited  the  height  of  the  hotel  to  150  feet,  or  about  15  stories.  The  adjacent  ' 
Parcel  A-5  was  originally  intended  as  the  site  for  a  major  office  building.  But 
the  failure  of  two  successive  developers  to  carry  through  left  the  site  still 
unclaimed  in  1973,  when  it  as  well  as  Parcel  A-7,  fell  under  consideration  of  the 
court-ordered  restudy  in  1973. 

The  outcome  of  the  restudy  was  to  scale  down  all  planned  new  developments 
in  the  restudy  parcels.  To  accomodate  community  sentiments,  the  BRA  agreed  to 
the  foil o;-'ing  plan  changes  affecting  the  hotel  site:  Parcel  A-7  would  continue 
to  be  the  hotel  site  but  the  height  limit  was  dropped  from  1 5  stories  to  7;  and 
on  the  adjacent  Parcel  A-6,  permitted  uses  were  changed  from  a  25-story  office 
and/or  apartment  building. 

Following  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  development  underway  on 
Parcels  A-6  and  A-7,  in  March  1973  Stanley  Barnes  was  designated  as  developer 
of  both  sites.  In  compliance  with  the  Restudy  Agreement,  which  gave  area 
residents  a  voice  in  design  matters  on  those  Parcels,  Barnes  spent  the  next  six 
months  working 'with  the  Restudy  Committee  to  come  up  with  an  acceptable  plan. 
By  the  end  of  1973,  Barnes  had  an  agreement  with  the  Radisson  Hotel  Corporation 
of  Minnesota  to  manage  the  hotel  (known  as  the  hotel  operator)  and  commissioned 
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a  design  for  the  $11   million,   325-room,   seven-story  hotel    by  Tabler  Associates 
of  New  York.     At  the  end  of  1973,   the  BRA's  design  staff  rejected  the  Tabler 
Associates  of  New  York.     At  the  end  of  1973,  the  BRA's  design  staff  rejected  the 
Tabler  proposal    (a  circular  building  with  a  hollow  core,   known  by  its  critics  as 
the  Radisson  "donut")   and  asked  Barnes  to  come -up  with  a  new  concept.     Barnes 
hired  a  new  architect--Sy  Mintz*— to  redesign  the  project. 

Mintz   spent  most  of  1974  working  with   community   reoresentati ves   to 
produce  an  acceptable  design  and  environmental    impact  statement.      Chosen  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Boston  Waterfront  Residents  Association,   all 
three  community   reoresentati ves   had  professional   expertise  to  offer:     David 
Sinton,   professor  of  landscape  architecture  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Design,   Morrey  ,Bergmeyer,   an  architect  who  owned  his  own  firm,   and 
Adrianna  Gianturio,   a  planner  who  has   since  become  California's  Secretary  of 
"1  ransportation.     After  more  than  a  year  of  "jawboning  and  lots   of  work,"  Mintz, 
Sinton,   Bergmeyer,   Gianturco  and  the  BRA's  design  staff  had  agreed  uoon  a 
propos-al    that  met  all    of  their  concerns:     the  hotel    site  would  be  expanded  to 
include  ^^■'.rcel   A-6  to  accomodate  a  scaled-down  massing. 

There  being  little  doubt  at  the  time  that  the  Mintz  proposal  would  go 
forward,   the  parties  drew  up  a  legal   agreement  to  solidify  their  settlement 
on  the  hotel   design.     On  May  9,   1975,  the  document  was  signed  in  court  by 
Barnes,   the  BRA  and  the  BWRA  as  an  Amendment  to  the  1973  Stipulation  and 
Agreement.**     Specifically,   the  agreement  included  the  following  provisions: 


Mintz  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Downtown 
VJaterfront  Committee  which  was  responsible  for  all   of  the  early  planning  for 
the  waterfront'  development. 

**Essentiany  a  contract,  enforcement  of  this  agreement  was  the  right  of  any 
party  to  sue  if  they  felt  other  parties  had  not  complied  with  its  terms.     Like- 
wise,  the  agreement  could  be  modified  at  any  time  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties. 


(1)  The  developer  would  adhere  to  the  guidelines  res- 
pecting the  width,   height   and  massing  of  the  hotel. 
These  restrictions   (known  as   "the  design  envelope-- 

a  box  in  soace   into  which  the  hotel   must  fit"),  were 
stated  expliciliy   and  reflected  the  dimensions  of 
the  Mintz   desiqn. 

(2)  The   hotel   would  contain  350-395  guest  rooms  and  200- 
225  parking  soaces. 

(3)  The  design  objective  of  the  developer  would  be  to 
create  structure  compatibility  with  adjacent  buildings 
of  historic  significance. 

(4)  The  facade  would  be  of  masonry  and  glass. 

(5)  The  BP^A  would  meet  bi-weekly  with  representatives 

of  both  parties   to  report  on  the  status  of  the  design 
review  orocess. 

(6)  Prior- to  final    BRA  approval,   residents  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  comments   and  recommendations 
and  the  BRA  would  explain   in  writing  if  these  were 
not  accepted. 

Comoletion  of  the  environmental    imoact  statement,   and  'negotiations  with 
the  ho'c«l   operator  and  the  BRA   (concerning  a  Land  Disposition  Agreement*)   took 
another  yhdr.     By  the  fall   of  1976,  with  nearly  everything  else  in   nlace, 
it  began   to   look  as  if  Barnes  would  be  unable  to  obtain  financial    backing. 
In   fall    1976,  Mayor  White  declared  a  moratorium  on  121-A  agreements 


* 

A  Land  Disposition  Agreement  is  a  purchase  and  sale  agreement  drawn  up 
between  a  developer  and  a  redevelopment  authority--applicable  only  to  properties 
in  an  urban  renewal  area--that  obligates  the  developer  to  comply  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan  and  assigns  responsibility  for  site  improvements  to  one  party  or 
or  the  other.  Land  Disposition  Agreements  are  subject  to  HUD  approval. 


until  the  bugs  could  be  worked  out  of  the  121 -A  administrative  machinery,** 
Without  Chapter  121-A,  Barnes  argued,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  put 
together  a  financina  package  in  the  City  of  Boston.   In  addition,  as  a  condition 
in  the  Land  Disposition  Agreement,  the  B^IA  insisted  that  the  develooer  assume 
resDonsibi lity  for  certain  costly  imorovements  (comoletion  of  the  Walkway  to 
the  Sea,  the  relocation  of  the  MBTA  "Aquarium"  Station  and  some  street 
improvements)  that  the  Authority  had  originally  agreed  to  do.  Losing  patience 
with  Barnes'  inability  to  finance  the  project,  on  November  1,  1976,  the  BRA 
gave  Branes  15  days  to  submit  evidence  of  a  firm  financial  package.  Satisfactory 
evidence  was  not  received. 

Upon  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the  BRA  in  January  1977,  Bob  Walsh 
immediately  underteok  a  careful  analysis  of  ongoing  projects  and  concluded  that 
Barnes  had  been  given  enough  time.  In  a  last  try  to  make  the  Barnes  proposal 
workable,  Walsh  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  convince  the  Mayor  to  lift 
the  121-A  moratorium  which,  he  and  others  agreed,  was  a  key  (although  not  the 


•* 
Chap-ter  121-A  is  a  state  law  enabling  the  city  of  Boston  to  make  special 
tax  agreements  with  developers  whereby  developers  pay  an  agreed  flat  sum  or 
percent  of  gross  revenue  in  lieu  of  property  tax.  Enacted  in  1959  to  encourage 
new  development  in  the  downtown  area  at  a  time  when  virtually  none  was  taking 
place,  121-A's  have  since  become  an  assumed  part  of  a  new  development  package. 
The  moratorium  was  prompted--at  least  in  part— bv  a  series  of  investigative 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  alleging  gross  favoritism  in  the 
way  city  hall  awarded  121-A  agreements.  The  mayor's  office  explained  that  what 
appeared  to  be  fovoritism  was  simply  poor  coordination  among  the  several  offices 
and  agencies  that  were  involved  in  the  121-A  process.  The  mayor  directed  that  the 
procedure  be  revamped  and  centralized  so  that  rational  and  consistent  decisions 
could  be  made.  When  the  reorganization  was  completed  a  committee  made  up  of  key 
agency  heads  (the  Assessor,  the  BRA  Director,  two  deputy  mayors  and  others)  was 
established  and  the  moratorium  was  lifted  in  the  late  spring  of  the  following  year. 
The  mayor's  critics,  of  course,  charge  that  the  moratorium  was  politically 
motivated--it  would  gain  for  him  popularity  in  the  neighborhoods,  the  promise  of 
campaign  contributions  from  121-A  applicants,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  business 
community  when  he  decided  to  lift  it. 


only)  impediment  to  Barnes'  progress.* 

Early  that  spring  Walsh  wrote  several  letters  to  Barnes,  with  two 

objectives  in  mind:  To  serve  notice  that  if  evidence  of  financial  backing  were 

not  forthcoming,  Barnes  would  lose  the  designation,  and  to  pressure  Barnes  into 

finding  a  successor  developer  to  whom  the  designation  would  be  transferred.  . 

Barnes'  continuing  efforts  on  the  first  point  failed  to  convince  the  BRA  that 

the  project  was  feasible,  and  Barnes  was  de-designated  on  March  3,  1977.  (A  few 

months  later  the  121 -A  moratorium  was  lifted.)  He  was  successful  on  the 

second  point  however.  By  September  1977,  David  Perini  and  Joel  Wilder  (who  had 

worked  Barnes)  had  reached  an  agreement  with  Barnes  to  carry  the  development 

forward,  using  Mintz's  design.  Barnes'  legal  counsel  argued  before  the  BRA 

Board  on  September  8  for  a  three-week  extension  toallowthe  Perini  corporation 

to  make  its  bid  at  the  next  Board  meeting  on  September  29th.**  He  summarized 

"the  advantages  of  a  successor  developer  as  follows: 

As  the  foregoing  history  demonstrates,  it  is  plain  that 
Mr.  Barnes  has  brought  the  project  through  the  critical 
areas  of  development.  It  would  take  anyone  who  did  not 
succeed  to  his  rights  in  key  aspects  of  the  materials 
years  to  reach  the  same  point.  Moreover,  .  .  .  the 
project  which  Mr.  Barnes  has  brought  to  this  point  has 
protection  which  no  other  proposed  development  could 
acquire  without  extensive  negotiation  and  legal  work. 

The  "key  aspects"  to  which  Mr.  Nexon  referred  were  the  Mintz  design  (which  had 

already  won  community  approval)  and  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  that  had 

been  completed  on  the  basis  of  that  design. 


Later  investigations  turned  up  evidence  that  Marriott--the  hotel  operator 
that  had  signed  on  with  Barnes--had  attempted  to  influence  the  Mayor  and  the  BRA 
Board  Chairman  to  drop  Barnes.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the  period  indicate  that 
Mariott  was  actively  trying  to  find  a  hotel  site  in  the  waterfront  area  for  its 
own.  In  addition,  Barnes  had  the  reputation  at  the  BRA  as  one  of  the  "most 
incompetent"  developers  they'd  ever  worked  with. 


** 


September  8  fell  during  Yom  Kippur,  a  Jewish  holiday,  and  key  Perini 
spokespersons  could  not  be  present  at  that  meeting. 


The  decision  on  whether  to  allow  Perini  to  go  forward  was  crucial  to  the 

future  of  the  Long  Wharf  hotel  and  was  widely  criticized  after  the  fact. 

Perini 's  suoporte'-s  argued  that  time  and  money  would  be  saved  by  transferring 

develooment  rights  directly  to  a  successor  develooer,  that  the  BRA  had  done 

this  in  the  past,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  view  of  some  BPJ\  Board  members, 

such  a  move  would  not  violate  HUD  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  Walsh 

and  others  in  the  BRA  pushed  for  readvertising  the  parcel--a  decision  which 

they  felt  was  more  consistent  with  past  practice.  While  Walsh  determined  that 

a  comoetition  was  not  legally  necessary,  he  thought  readvertisement  was  in 

the  best  interest  of  the  city.  As  Walsh  stated  his  position: 

The  economy  had  improved  and  the  waterfront  project  was 
coming  together  and  showing  progress.  Quincy  Market  was 
opened  and  the  park  was  completed.  It  had  become  a  very 
valuable  site.  There  was  lots  of  interest  in  it--I 
still  think  it  is  the  best  hotel  site  on  the  east  coast 
--and  I  felt  we  should  open  it  up  to  competition,  Boston 
is  a  hot  hotel  town  right  now.  ...  I  knew  there  was  a 
lot  of  interest  because  every  major  hotel  chain  in  the 
country  had  been  in  to  see  me.* 

Al  their  September  29  meeting,  the  board  voted  to  advertise  the  parcels 
and  hold  an  open  competition,  allowing  45  days  (about  half  the  time  the  staff 
recommended)  for  new  developers  to  prepare  their  submissions.  It  was  this 
competition  that  Mortimer  Zuckerman  and  seven  other  developers  entered  in 
January  1978. 
The  Developer  Selection  Process 

Following  the  Board's  vote  to  readvertise  the  parcels,  the  BRA  staff  worked 
for  several  weeks  to  prepare  a  "developer's  kit"  (a  20-page  document  with 
an  additional  .44  pages  of  technical  appendices  and  several  maps).  In  addition 


* 
It  was  revealed  later  that  some  key  BRA  staff  members  were  quite  dissatisfied 
with  the  Mintz  design.  "It  looked  like  a  camel,"  one  staffer  said  "a  horse 
designed  by  a  committee."  They  hoped  that  an  open  competition  would  produce 
a  better  design. 
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to  general  descriptions  of  site  and  the  urban  renewal  project's  history,  the 
kit  contained  the  following: 

-  Criteria  for  Developer  Selection 

-  Procedures  for  Disposition  of  the  Parcel 

-  Guide  to  Development  and  Design  of  the  Parcel 

Criteria  for  Selection.  The  kit  stated  that  "the  overriding  standard  to 
be  employed  by  the  Authority  in  judging  development  proposals  is  the  determination 
of  maximum  benefit  to  the  city"  with  special  emphasis  on  the  proposals'  economic 
impact.  Four  major  areas  of  evaluation  were  noted  as  criteria:  use  of  the  site; 
the  design  concept,  with  the  emphasis  on  its  sensitivity  to  its  surroundings;  the 
demonstrated  experience,  financial  strength  and  skill  of  the  developer,  his 
consultants  and  his  architect;  and  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  development 
proposal .* 

Procedures.  The  procedure  was  laid  out  as  follows: 

(1)  Submission  of  Letter  of  Interest  and  Plans. 

(2)  Staff 'evaluation  of  the  proposals. 

(3)  Tentative  designation  of  one  developer. 

(4)  Submission  by  designated  developer  of  a 
Letter  of  Intent,  and  further  detailed  drawings 
and  financial  information. 

(5)  Upon  the  BRA's  acceptance  of  the  proposal, 
execution  of  a  formal  Letter  of  Intent  by  the 
Authority. 

(5)  Design  review. 

(7)  Execution  of  Land  Disposition  Agreement, 


* 
In  view  of  the  BRA's  recent  frustrating  experiences  with  developers 
unable  to  finance  their  proposals  once  approved,  the  kit  required  submission 
of  much  more  financial  information  than  was  customary  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  selection  process.  Interested  developers  were  asked  to  make  detailed 
estimates  of  per-room  costs,  revenues  and  net  income,  and  to  lay  out  their 
own  financial  picture  as  well  as  their  assumptions  of  the  availability  and 
cost  of  financing. 
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*  ^ 

(8)  Conveyance  of  Property. 

(9)  Commencement  of  Construction. 

Guide  to  Development  and  Design.  This  selection  of  the  kit  laid  out  the 
BRA'S  design  objectives  and  controls  for  the  site.  The  kit  referred  developers 
to  the  design  objectives  stated  in  the  original  urban  renewal  plan  and  added 
four  that  had  come  out  of  the  1975  Amendment: 

(1)  The  building  should  be  "stepped  down"  from  the 
height  of  the  Telephone  building  on  the  west  to 
the  height  of  the  Gardiner  Building  on  the  east. 

(2)  The  major  site  line  from  the  North  End  (at  the 
foot  of  Richmond  Street)  across  the  park  to 
Long  Wharf  must  be  maintained. 

(3)  The  pedestrian  easement  between  Parcels  A-6  and 
A-7  must  be  kept  open. 

(4)  The  building  mass  should  be  simple,  with  major 
circulation  elements  within  the  basic  envelope. 

Statements  of  the  major  design  control  aspects--height  and  massing--were 

somewhat  confusing.  Changes  in  these  limits  that  resulted  from  the  May  1975 

Amendment  to  the  Stipulation  and  Agreement  were  noted,  but  it  was  not  clear 

whether  i,ri9  BRA  considered  these  binding.  Height  and  massing  requirements 

were  mentioned  in  three  separate  sections  of  the  kit: 

Maximum  permitted  height:  The  Urban  Renewal  Plan  sets 
the  maximum  height  for  Parcel  A-6  at  150  feet  and  for 
Parcel  A-7  at  85  feet.  However,  with  the  combined 
parcels,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  maximum 
height  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  site  not  exceed  the 
height  of  the  adjacent  Telephone  Company  Building 
(approximately  135  feet),  and  that  at  the  easterly 
end  it  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  Custom  House  Block 
•building  (approximately  57  feet)  .  .  . 

The  general  massing  envelope  of  A-6,  A-7  has  been  worked 
out  over  a  number  of  years  as  a  result  of  work  by  the 
BRA  Design  Section,  a  court-mandated  community  review, 
and  various  other  historic  and  environmental  reviews. 
As  a  result,  interested  developers  and  architects  must 
realize  that  their  ultimate  programmatic  requirements 
for  the  building  may  be  secondary  to  the  establishment 
of  an  acceptable  massing  envelope  .  .  . 
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At  its  westerly  end,  the  building  should  not  exceed 
the  height  of  the  existing  Telephone  Company  building. 
In  some  way,  the  massing  must  then  "step  down"  so  that, 
at  its  easterly  end,  the  building  is  harmonious  with 
the  Gardiner  Building  and  the  Custom  House  Block. 

Evaluation  of  the  Submissions 

Eight  submissions  were  received  by  January  12,  1978.  In  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  developer's  kit,  each  submission  underwent 
separate  design*  and  financial  evaluations  by  the  staff.  Two  additional  steps 
completed  the  evaluation:  a  staff  presentation  to  the  BRA  Board,  and  the 
internal  meetings  to  discuss  the  proposals. 

Design  Evaluation.  The  urban  design  staff  bad  two  roles  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  Long  Wharf  hotel.  In  the  design  competition,  the  staff  was  writing 
the  developers  kit,  answering  any  related  questions  that  arose,  responsible  for 
submitting  to  the  director  its  evaluation  of  each  architectural  proposal  and 
-••laking  a  recommendation  on  which  proposal  or  proposals  best  fulfilled  the  stated 
design  objectives.  In  the  design  review,  the  urban  design  staff  would  work 
directly  with  the  winning  architect  to  refine  and  improve  the  design.  (In 
architectural  practice,  a  variety  of  competition  procedures  are  possible:  the 
choice  of  a  competition  made  depends  on  the  site,  the  desired  design,  and  the 
resources  available  to  devote  to  a  competition.  Some  competitions  are  invited 
only,  some  are  fee-paid  by  client,  some  are  staged  to  have  serparate  competitions 
for  concept  and  actual  working-out  of  the  concept.  Design  review,  however,  is  a 
lairly  standardized  procedure  throughout  architecture.  It  is  the  iterative 
process  of  refinements  and  improvements  that  follows  agreement  between  the  client 
and  the  architect  on  what  the  basic  design  will  be.  Design  review  simply 
requires  submission  of  additional  drawings  and  frequent  face-to-face  meetings 
0.'  client  and  architect,  often  with  other  professionals  present  to  criticize 
and  make  suggestions  on  the  design.) 


A  description  of  the  BRA's  design  review  procedure  is  included  in  Exhibit  1 
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DAC  members  also  chose  Bay  Colony,  Gund-Dunfey  and  Marriott  as  the  "only 
three  designs  which  show  the  potential  to  be  further  developed."* 

The  minutes  of  the  Design  Advisory  Comnittee  session  with  Sloan  and 
Dobie  show  that,  although  the  urban  design  staff  recommendations  had  been 
submitted  to  Walsh  two  weeks  earlier,  all  five  architects  had  somewhat 
the  same  appraisals  of  the  eight  designs.  The  Gund-Dunfey,  Bay  Colony,  and 
Marriott  designs  were  favored  because  they  all  related  well  to  the  site, 
although  each  had  its  own  appeal  in  that  regard.  Gund-Dunfey  was  a  quiet, 
sensitive,  low-rise  building  that  blended  well  with  the  wharf  buildings  and 
provided  an  attractive  facade  to  the  waterfront  park.  Most  of  the  hotel's 
activities  were  enclosed,  yet  it  did  not  give  the  feeling  of  being  a  "walled 
city"  as  did  some  of  the  proposals  that  the  architects  rejected.  The  strength 
of  Bay  Colony  was,  again,  its  simplicity.  In  addition,  the  architects  liked 
'the   way  it  made  the  transition -between  the  high-rise  buildings  to  the  west 
(downtown)  and  south  (Harbor  Towers).  The  Bay  Colony  design  also  gave  park 
visitors  a  pleasant  'facade  and  an  excellent  view  of  the  other  Long  Wharf 
buildingb   The  Marriott  proposal  was  favored  for  its  excellence  in  responding 
to  the  pedestrian  easement.  The  architects  praised  it  as  a  "very  straightforv/ard 
proposal."  That  responded  well  to  the  site  and  the  guidelines. 

Two  of  the  five  proposals  that  were  rejected  (Philopoulos  and  Zuckerman- 
Cossutta)  were  considered  to  be  far  too  massive  for  the  site.  Both  had  strong 
linear  shapes  and  dealt  with  the  pedestrian  easement  rather  uncreatively--by 
boring  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the  building.  The  Mintz-Perini  scheme  was 
criticized  as  being  "too  overworked  .  .  .  too  much  going  on."  The  Lidapell 


* 
The  outcome  of  the  DAC  meeting  in  late  February  was  a  verbal  consensus 

of  sorts,  but  despite  Dobie's  six  attempts  to  draft  a  letter  reflecting  this 

agreement,  the  three  individuals  refused  to  commit  themselves.  Dobie's 

explanation  is  that  architects  are  generally  unwilling  to  be  critical  of  the 

developers'  plans  since  they  may  be  hired  by  one  of  them  some  day. 
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proposal  showed  a  parking  garage  at  the  edge  of  the  park  and  was  dismissed 

for  that  reason  and  for  its  awkward  pitched  roof.  Finally,  the  Sasaki 

proposal  for  Pattison,  which  the  reviewers  felt  had  been  hastily  throv/n 

together,  was  considered  elitist  in  the  way  it  related  to  the  community. 

(See  Exhibit  6  for  pictures  of  the  eight  designs.) 

Apparently  uneasy  with  these  recomnendations,  Joseph  Berlandi,  BRA 

Deputy  Director  for  Downtown  Development,  sent  a  memorandum  to  Walsh  on 

March  9  stating: 

I  am  aware  of  the  design  ratings  provided  by  the  staff 
and  would  suggest  that  they  be  considered  only  as  pre- 
liminary. We  all  know  that  the  initial  design  proposal 
in  a  developer's  submission  is  most  always  changed  as 
the  develooment  and  construction  process  proceeds. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  might  be  precipitous  to  eliminate 
any  one  at  this  time  ...  I  would  suggest  that  we  give 
all  of  then  an  opportunity  to  oresent  their  specific 
proposal  to  us  at  which  time  we  would  have  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  questions  and  issues  .  .  .  [F]rom  that,  we  could 
better  determine  which  team  and  concept  we  feel  more 
comfortable  with.  This  approcah  would  also  serve  to 
diffuse  [sic]  any  emotional  reaction  by  those  ultimately 
eliminated,.  .  .  it  would  provide  them  with  their  "day 
in  court"  which  1  believe  they  are  seeking. 

Although  i:his  procedure  had  not  been  contemplated  when  the  developer's  kit 

was  distributed,  Walsh  and  others  at  the  BRA  agreed  with  Berlandi.  (It's 

"an  educational  process  that  lets  people  see  ways  to  improve  their  submissions," 

Walsh  observed.)  The  sessions  were  scheduled  during  March  and  April.  Most 

participants  in  the  presentations  found  them  to  be  worthwhile,  but  the 

meetings  presented  an  unexpected  dilemma:  several  of  the  developers  made 

noticeable  changes  in  their  proposals  prior  to  the  presentation.  As  Sloan 

stated  the  problem  in  a  memo: 

I  have  a  serious  problem  with  this  proposal  [Lidapell] 
because  in  fact  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two 
schemes  to  criticize.   [I]f  I  had  to  rank  the  first 
scheme  .  .  .  this  proposal  would  end  ud  with  a  very 
low  score.  .  .  .  If,  in  fact,  I  were  to  criticize  the 
second  scheme,  I  would  rank  the  scheme  high  in  its 
basic  response  to  the  criteria. 


I 
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Woish   recalls   that   his   response  to   Sloan's   dilemma   was: 

I   probably  said  to  him,   "go  ahead  and  review  the  second 
proposal,"   because  it  was  apparent  to  me  at  that   point 
that  the  Lidapell    proposal    .    .    .    was  not   going  to  be 
one  of  the  too  anyway,  so   I    really  considered  it  a  moot 
po  i  n  t . 

One  develooer--Mort  Zuckerman  of  Boston   Properties--submitted  significant 
changes   after  his   presentation  on  April    18,   1978,   as   a  result  of  comments   and 
suggestions  made  by  the  BRA  staff  during  the  meeting.     Again,  Walsh   advised 
Sloan  to  include  the  changes   in  his   assessment  since  the  Zuckerman-Cossutta  design 
was  so  low  in  the  rankings   that  it  would  never  be  chosen.. 

Financial    Evaluation.      Given   the  prime  location  of  the  site  and  the  dearth 

of  hotel    rooms   in  the  city,   the  economic   and  financial    analyses   of  the  prooosals 

proceeded  from  the 'assumotion  that   "there  were  no  questions  about  whether    [a 

hotel]    could  be  financed  and  built."     Stewart  Forbes,   Deputy  BRA  Director 

for    Development,   noted  that  the  hotel   was: 

.    .    .    the  biggest  d1 urn  the  BRA  had  to  give  away. 
We  wanted  to  set  up  a  process  that  would  assure  that 
the  decision  could  be  made  on  a  basis  as  close  to  the 
merits  as   possible.    ...   We  tried  to  act  as   indepen- 
dent technicians.      On  the  Long  Wharf  Hotel  ,  the  only 
important  financial   question  was  the  cost  of  building 
the  sexy  design.     The  only  question  was   that  of  a 
real istic construction  estimate.       We  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  design  being  considered  could  be  built 
at  the  given  cost.* 

Developers'    cost  estimates,   even  more  than  the  design  proposals,   are 
"guestimates"   at  best,  according  to  BRA  officials.     Much  of  what  goes   into 
estimating  the  cost  of  building  is  beyond  the  control    of  the  contractor. 
Unexoected  engineering  problems,  miscalculations,   labor  strikes,  unpredicted 
material   shortages   and  even  the  weather  can  change  even  the  most 
careful    projections.      Thus  the  BRA's  financial    evaluation   could  only  be  certain 


Only  one  of  the  eight  orooosals— Gund-Dunfey--contained  a  "guaranteed" 
estimate  from  a  contractor j   the  others  contained  preliminary  estimates  of 
construction   costs. 
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Commentinq  on   the  BRA's   developer   selection   procedures,   Deering  wrote: 

We  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  the  openness  and 
objectivity  of  the  developer  selection  process   to 
date  on  this   absolutely  key  development.    ...   We  look 
forward  to  a  well -reasoned  decision   by  the  city  on  who 
the  developer  will    be  .    .   . 

Mayor's   Intervention 

By  early  summer,    it  was  clear  to  all    that  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  a  hotel   developer  would  be  chosen  had  been  changed  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Mayor.     Mayor  White's  decision  to  step  in  touched  off  a  fury  of  public 
controversy,   legal   action,   and  the  firing  or  resignation  of  at  least  4  key 
BRA  staff  members. 

The  mayor--whose  intense  personal    interest  in  matters  of  urban  design  was 

well    known--first  became  involved  in  the  selection  process  a  few  v;eeks  after 

the  DAC  and  the  BRA's  Urban  Design  Staff  released  their  rankings  ef  the 

proposal.     At  a  routine  Parkman  Center  briefing  attended  by  BRA  Director  Robert 

Walsh  and  Board  Chairman  Robert  Farrell,  White  was  brought  up  to  date  on  a 

number  of  BR.^  matters,   including  the  completion  of  the  design  staff  review  of 

the  hotel   proposals.     Following  that  briefing,   at  the  Mayor's  request,   a 

meeting  was  arranged  at  the  BRA  site  office,  when  the  Mayor  could  review  the 

models  with  Bob  Walsh  and  John  Sloan.     As  Mayor  White  explained: 

I   had  been  prepared  to  agree  with  the  design  review 
committee  when   I  walked  in  — and  would  not  have   inter- 
vened.     But  1  was  convinced  after  reviewing  the  model s> 
that  the  Cossutta  design  did  not  belong  in  last  olace.* 

I  decided  at  that  point  to  broaden  the  process 
legitimately.      I  asked  Peter  Blake,  Chairman  of  the 
Boston  Architectural   Center,  and  Jacquelin  Roberson, 


* 
One  City  Hall   insider  reports  that  the  Mayor's  inquiry  was  made  in  response 

to  a  complaint  he  received  from  Mortimer  Zuckerman  that  his  proposal   was  not 
being  treated  fairly  by  the  BRA  staff. 
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a  renowned  New  York  architect,  neither  of  whom  1  had 
known  before,  to  review  all  the  submissions  and  g"ive 
me   an   indecendent   report. 

On   the  understanding  that  the  '^.ayor  felt  the   BRA's   and   the   DAC '  s   arguments 

were  not   "convincing."   Blake  agreed  to  serve  as   the  Mayor's   consultant,   although 

he  expressed  some  doubts  about  the  process.      In  a   letter  to  the  Mayor,   he  wrote: 

I    have   two  questions:      first,   what  would  be  my 
position   vis-a-vis  the  BRA?     Obviously,   they  are  a 
bit  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  an  outside  design 
review.      I  would  like  to  get  their  views,   but   I  want 
to  have  it  made  clear  that   I   will   be  working  for  you, 
and   reporting   to  you.      And,    second,   what  would   be  my 
position  vis-a-vis   the  BRA's  own   design   advisory 
team--Ben  Thompson.   Tad  Stahl ,   Earl    Flansburgh?     They 
might  be  a  bit  miffed  by  my  presence.      (All   three 
are  friends  of  mine,   by  the  way.) 

If  you  think  that  these  doubts  can  be  resolved,   I'd 
be  please'd  to  go  ahead. 

The  Mayor  responded: 

Dear  Peter, 

I   am  most  happy  you  will    help  to  educate  me  for  that 
is  precisely  the  assignment.     The  normal    selection 
process  will   not  be  interfered  with,   but  because   I   have 
no  confidence  in  my  opinions   in  these  areas  professionally, 
and  yet  do  care  greatly  about  trying  to  get  the  best  from 
our  submission--proceed. 

The  Mayor  asked  Walsh  to  arrange  to  have  the  architects  from  four  of  the 

developer  teams  present  their  proposals  privately  to  Peter  Blake,  Walsh  and 

the  Mayor.      In   response,  Walsh  urged  him  to  review  all   eight  of  the  proposals 

,11   tnis  fashion   rather  than  only  four.     On  that   basis,  Walsh  agreed  to  allow 

John  Sloan  to  attend,   but  did  not  attend  himself. 
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Only  four  such  meetings  took  place  in  April  and  May,  and  these  presentations 
formed  the  basis  for  Blake's  recommendations.*  Blake  recalls  that  he  had 
favored  Gund  from  the  beginning--especially  its  scale--and  was  unhappy  at 
first  with  the  massiveness  of  the  Cossutta  proposal.  He  also  feared  that 
Cossutta  was  "too  rigid"  to  work  with  the  community.  In  a  few  weeks,  he 
changed  his  mind.  Sitting  in  the  waterfront  park  one  day,  he  imagined  a 
building  strong  enough  to  give  a  clear  edge  to  the  park  and  at  the  same  time, 
hide  some  of  the  high  rises  beyond.  "The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I 
came  convinced  it  could  work."  Blake's  June  8  letter  to  the  Mayor  stated: 

We  think  that  you  and  all  other  Bostonians  could  live 
comfortably  with  either  [Gund  or  Cossutta]  scheme.  My 
own,  slight  preference  is  for  Graham  Gund's  proposal. 
I  think  you  should  make  your  decision  between  these  two 
schemes,  on  grounds  other  than  those  we  have  discussed-- 
i.e.,  economic  strength  of  the  developer,  competence  of 
the  hotel  manager,  and  so  on.  [See  Exhibits.] 

(Unfortunately,  Blake  explained  later,  "The  Mayor  never  asked  me  whether  any 

of  trie  schemes  were  any  good.   I  didn't  think  any  of  them  were  particularly 

good  a;  all . ") 

Rea':i.zing  that  both  proposals  he  favored  violated  the  legal  guidelines 

for  the  project,  Blake  felt  it  was  important  to  pass  on  to  the  Mayor  his 

assessment  of  how  well  the  architect  would  be  able  to  deal  with  community 

opposition.  He  wrote: 

The  chief  problem  with  the  Cossutta  scheme  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  architecture;  it  concerns  the  architect. 
He  is  a  perfectionist--and  very  intractable;  whereas 
Graham  Gund  can  be  guided  and  persuaded  to  mend  his 
ways.  (Whether  or  not  that  is,  necessarily,  a  desirable 
quality  in  a  person  I  shall  leave  to  you  to  decide.) 


The  four  presentations  were  Zuckerman-Cossutta,  Gund-Dunfey,  Bay  Colony 
and  Marriott.  After  the  process  was  completed,  Blake  felt  that  not  insisting  on 
presentations  from  all  8  architects  was  his  biggest  mistake.  At  the  time,  however, 
he  recalls  that  the  difficulties  of  scheduling  eight  meetings  with  the  Mayor  seemed 
insurmountable,  so  they  scheduled  four--with  the  architects'of  what  aopeared  to 
be  the  best  proposals. 
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The  two  designs  were  entirely  different  in  almost  every  respect.   (Sketches 
of  the  tw.o  proposals  are  included  as  Exhibit  6.)  Gund's  hotel  was  a  5  -  6 
story  quiet  background  building  made  of  brick.  While  it  covered  most  of  the 
site,  the  walkway  to  the  sea  was  preserved  and  emphasized  by  the  building's 
pleasant  tree  lined  northern  facade.  Actually,  the  hotel  was  two  buildings, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pedestrian  easement,  with  a  glass-enclosed  walkway 
connecting  the  two  buildings  at  the  second  story.  Each  building  was  an  open 
square,  with  a  glass-enclosed  pool  in  one  section  and  an  atrium  in  the  other. 
A  glass  canopy  overhung  retail  uses  on  the  first  level  of  the  northern  and 
southern  facades. 

In  contrast,  Cossutta's  design  was  much  more  modern  and  striking.  The 
eastern  and  western'  ends  of  the  building  were  vertical,  but  the  long  north  and 
south  facades  were  stepped  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  hence  the  label 
"pyramid"  or  "ziggurat."  The  Jbuilding  was  high  enough  to  obscure  from  the 
view  of  park  visitors  what  Blake  called  "Boston's  junky  skyline"  to  the  south, 
beginnir.g  with  the  rather  clumsy  New  England  Telephone  Building  at  the  foot  of 
State  Street.  The  building  occupied  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  site,  and 
about  2/3  of  its  width;  the  pedestrian  easement  was  accomodated  by  a  tunnel 
through  the  center.  It  would  be  built  of  concrete,  and  parking  would  be 
sunken  beneath  it  (actually  under  water).  Inside,  the  hotel  lobby  was  open 
to  the  fifth  floor,  and  patrons  of  the  restaurants  and  bars  would  be  surrounded 
with  lush  vegetation  growing  to  the  balconies. 

As  important  as  the  contrast  between  the  two  designs  were  other  differences  in 
the  proposals:  the  reputation  of  the  hotel  operator,  the  financial  commitment, 
the  construction  costs,  and  the  developers'  allowances  for  the  tax  contributions. 
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— Hotel  Operator.  The  operator  for  the  Gund  proposal  was 
the  Dunfey  family,  owner  and  operator  of  ths  Parker  House, 
one   of  Boston's  finest  downtown  hotels.  The  Dunfeys  had 
agreed  to  invest  $4  roil .in  the  project.  Zuckennan's 
operator  was  Holiday  Inns,  which  critics  felt  was  not 
appropriate  for  the  kind  of  luxury  hotel  planners  had 
in  mind. 

—  Financial  Commitment.  Gund's  was  firm;  Zuckerman's  was 
not.  Zuckerman's  original  proposal  left  financing 
arrangements  hazy,  but  in  April,  he  submitted  the 
following:  the  total  project  cost  of  $24.8  million 
would  be  financed  by  a  $16  million  loan  from  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  $2.5  million  equity 
investment  from  Holiday  Inn,  and  $6.3  million  from  his 
own  firm.   (The  Hancock  commitment  expired  on  July  31, 
and  a  spokesman  said  that  the  company  would  be  willing 
to  negotiate  at  a  higher  interest  rate  if  Zuckennan's 
designation  were  not  made  by  that  date.) 

--Construct'ion  Costs.  Gund's  simple  design  was  relatively 
inexpensive  to  build.  His  contractor  submitted  a 
guaranteed  construction  estimate  of  $14.7  million. 
The  Cossutta  building,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
much  more  expensive,  at  least  $24.8  million.* 

--Engineering  Difficulties.  Construction  of  the  Cossutta 
design  wouTd  be  >-ickv  as  well  as  expensive,  according  to 
the  BRA  staff.  Six  hundred  pilings  as  long  as  100  feet  would 
have  to  be  sunk  to  support  the  massive  structure,  and  the 
underground  parking  garage  required  sinking  what  amounts 
to  a  huge  concrete  "bath  tub"  beneath  the  wharf.  One 
problem  foreseen  with  this  is  a  tendency  for  the  tub  to 
float  upwards  in  the  water  like  a  boat.  A  second 
problem  was  the  frequent  flooding  of  the  entire  area 
during  heavy  rains.  The  Gund  building,  by  contrast,  was 
completely  above  ground. 

--Tax  Contributions.  Gund  allowed  $1,165  per  roor;  ner 
year;  Zuckerman  allowed  $800. 

By  June  29,  the  Mayor  had  made  his  decision.  On  that  day  he  called  Bob 
Walsh  to  a  private  breakfast  meeting  at  the  Parkman  center.  As  Walsh  described 
their  conversation  and  the  events  that  followed: 


* 


This  estimate  later  grew  to  $30  million. 
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The  mayor  indicated  that  he  wanted  to  proceed  on  the  hotel 
site  and  that  he  wanted  the  Cossutta  proposal  designated. 
I  indicated  that  I  had  some  real  problems  with  that  desig-  ■ 
nation,  in  terms  of  how  it  ranked,  or  came  out  of  the  whole 
process. 

He  appreciated  my  problems  but  indicated  that  he  still 
wanted  the  designation  made.  He  indicated  very   clearly 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  add  this,  that  in  no  way  was  he  doing 
this  for  Mort  Zuckerman.  He  said  that  in  his  judgement, 
it  was  the  best  design  and  he  wanted  it.  I  told  him  I 
couldn't  recommend  that  proposal  and  he  said  to  me,  "If 
you  can't  recommend  it  then  you  can  resign."  Our  conver- 
sation ended  very  quickly  after  that  and  I  had  no  further 
conversation  with  him  until  the  following  week. 

Walsh  couched  his  opposition  to  the  Mayor's  action  in  terms  of  the 

likelihood  of  a' court  suit  based  on  Zuckerman's  proposal's  violation  of  the  1975 

Amendment  to  the  Stipulation  and  Agreement.  Walsh  feared  such  a  challenge  would 

tie  up  any  hotel  development  for  years.  As  one  BRA  official  noted  later: 

You  don't  give  up  a  $45,000-a-year  job  for  aesthetic 
reasons.  You  have  to  remember  that  Walsh's  professional 
reputation  in  htat  job  is  based  on  getting  things  built. 
And  he  knew  that  the  Zuckerman  thing  was  going  to  have 
an  awfully  hard  time  getting  built. 

Walsh  tried  to  drive- this  point  home  by  arranging  a  meeting  for  that  same 

afternoon  between  Mayor  and  NOrmand  Smith,  the  waterfront  Attorney.  Smith 

described  their  conversation: 

I  told  the  mayor  we  would  definitely  seek  an  injunction 
against  Zuckerman.  He  really  didn't  respond.  He  just 
kept  ranting  on  about  "strong  statements."  I  think  he 
just  thought  we  were  going  to  roll  over  and  go  away. 

In  the  week  that  followed,  Walsh  recalls: 

...  it  became  public  that  the  mayor  and  I  were  not 
getting  along,  and  I  was  called  to  another  meeting  at 
the  Parkman  Center  where,  in  attendance  with  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman  Bob  Farrell,  two  other  members  (James 
Colbert)  and  James  Flaherty,  and  there  was  some 
confusion  about  why  the  meeting  was  called  for.  There 
was  some  confusion  about  why  I  was  there.  In  any  event, 
the  mayor  indicated  to  the  Authority  members  that  I  had 
decided  to  resign  over  a  difference  of  opinion  and  that 
— the  discussion  really  went  on  to  when  I  was  going  to 
resign  and  didn't  really  come  to  any  conclusion. 
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Fifteen  days  later  at  the  July  20th  Board  meeting,  Walsh  offered  his 

resignation  effective  November  1st.  First  the  board  voted  to  take  his 

resignation  under  advisement,  then  James  Colbert--in  a  decision  worked  out 

in  advance  with  the  Mayor--moved  to  terminate  Walsh,  effective  the  following 

day.  A  week  later,  the  Mayor  made  a  rare  appearance  before  the  BRA  Board  to 

testify  on  behalf  of  the  Zuckerman-Cossutta  proposal: 

I,  or  any  other  Mayor  after  me,  should  be  held  as 
accountable  for  the  quality  of  the  design  he  brings  to 
this  city  during  his  tenure  as  he  is  for  the  tax  rate. 
In  my  opinion,  that's  what  leading  a  city  is  all  about 
...  I  have  chosen  a  strong  statement.  That  is  what 
I  believe  to  be  appropriate. 

In  the  absence  of  Walsh,  John  Sloane  was  called  to  the  meeting  to 
represent  the  BRA;s  viewpoint.  While  the  Cossutta  design  was  an  "extremely 
good  piece  of  archi^tecture,"  Sloan  said,  it  was  "completely  inappropriate  for 
the  site."  The  staff  felt  the  size  of  the  building  and  its  strong  angular 
design  would  overwhelm  the  historic  architecture  of  the  area.  Rather  than 
a  bold  showpiece  (such  as  the  Christian  Science  Center  which  Cossutta  had 
also  designed),  they  were  looking  for  a  building  that  would  blend  with  its- 
surroundings — "a  background  building."  Noting  that  the  Mayor  himself  is 
perceived  as  a  "strong  statement,"  Sloane  expressed  the  view  that  "You  cannot 
have  a  city  of  all  strong  statements.  If  you  have  a  series  of  strong  architectural 
statements,  you  will  have  chaos."  Less  than  two  months  later,  Sloane  had 
resigned. 
waisn's  Response  to  Mayor's  Intervention 

Long  before  the  first  Parkman  Center  meeting,  Walsh  knew  that  Mayor  White 
was  trying  to  influence  the  process.  His  first  indications  were  two  telephone 
calls  he  reciev'ed  even  before  the  submissions  were  due  on  January  12,  1978. 
One  call  was  from  a  prominent  Boston  architect  asking  Walsh  to  confirm  or  deny 
a  rumor  he  had  heard  that  the  selection  process  was  rigged.  The  second  was 
■^'"cm  Zuckerman,  who  alluded  to  a  promise  he  had  received  from  the  Mayor  that 
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he  would  be  chosen  as  hotel    developer.      In  both  cases,  Walsh  denied  any 
personel   knowledge  or  involvement. 

By  April,  when  the  Mayor  initiated  his  own   selection  process,   it  was 
clear  to  Ual-sh  that  the  choice  would  be  made  on   political   grounds.     At  that 
point,   he   recalls,   he  tried  to  bring  in  a  countervailing  political    force  strong 
enough  to  offset  Zuckerman's  influence   so  that  a  decision  based  on  professional 
criteria  could  be  made  in   the  stalemate.     Each  of  the  developers   had  some 
political    influence  in  the  city,   but  three' fi  gured  most  prominently  in  Walsh's 
calculations:     Gund-Dunfey,  Mintz-Perini ,   and  the  Marriott  Corporation. 

On  the  basis  of  his  staff's  and  the  community's  evaluation,  Walsh  was 
prepared  to  recommend  one  of  the  following  proposals   for  the  Board's  considera- 
tion:     Gund-Dunfey  as  his   first  choice,' and  Mintz-Perini ,   second.     An  ideal 
•political   situation,   he  explained,  would  have  been  for  Perini   and  Zuckerman 
to  form  the  stalemate  which  would  allow  Gund  to  emerge  as  the  logical    choice 
(which  it  in  fact  was,  he  insisted). 

Walsh's  first  strategy  failed.     The  Dunfey  family  had  hired  as  consultant 
Robert  Kenney,   Walsh's  predecessor  as  director  of  the  BR.A.     Although   Kenney 
had  been  gone  from  the  Authority  for  well   over  a  year,  it  was  known   that  he 
kept  close  associations  with  some  of  his  former  colleagues.     Rumors  began 
emanating  from  city  hall   that  Kenney  was  using  these  ties  to  exert  "improoer 
influence"   on  behalf  of  the  Gund  proposal.     While  Sloane  and  Walsh  deny  any 
such  influence,   others   in  the  BRA  observe  that  even  the  aopearance  of 
imoropriety  was  enough  to  kill   the  Gund  proposal.    ("It  was  a  politically 
stupid  and  naive  thing  for  the  Dunfeys  to  do,"   commented  one  source.)     Knowing 
that  Gund  could  not  now  win  the  designation,  Walsh  then  tried  to  set  up  a 
scoring  system  so  that  Perini,   rather  than   Gund,   would  come  out  on  top.     At 
the  same  time,   he  tried  to  discredit  the  Zuckerman  proposal: 
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I   figured  that  if  I   could  show  Kevin   that  the  Zuckerman 
proposal   wasn't  in  anybody's   best  interest,   he  would  go 
along.      So   I   proceeded  to   build  the  stronqest  case  1 
could  against  Zuckerman.    ...    I  miscalculated.      I   never 
thought  Kevin  would  go  to  the  well    for  him  on  the  hotel. 

One  former  BRA  official   described  Walsh's   situation   in  the   last  few  weeks 
of  his   tenure  as  BRA  Director:      "Either  way,   Walsh  was  going  to  lose.      If  he 
didn't   recommend  Zuckerman,   he  would  get  fired.      If  he  did,   he  would  look   stuoid 
for  going  against  all    the  other  recommendations   that  put  Zuckerman  on  the  bottom. 

While  many  peoole  praised  Walsh's   handling  of  the  situation,   Charlie 
Soelectis   felt  he  may  have  been  a  bit  naive:      "I  warned  Walsh  shortly   after 
the  kit  was   released  that  there  were   a   lot  of  oolitical    imolications  in  such  a 
selection  process   and  to  stay  in  touch  with  me  because  of  my  exoerience  in 
dealina  with   developers.     Walsh  never  got  back  to  me."     Speleotis   felt  Walsh 
'w.-'s  esoecially  vulnerable  because  of  the  history  of  conflict  between  the  BRA 
Director  and  the  Mayor:      "The  Mayor  and  Walsh  had  many  harsh  words   between  them, 
r^aybe  the  Mayor  want'ed  him  out  and  this  was   an  excuse.      I    really  don't  know. 
But   I   am  aware  that  Walsh's   relationshin  with  the  ilayor  was  more  tenuous   than 
with   any  other  director. 

Walsh's  poor  relationship  with  Mayor  White  was  not  unusual    in  the   history 

of  BR.A-Mayoral    relations.     White  based  much  of  his   first  mayoral    camoaiqn  on  an 

anti-BRA  stance.     Walsh  explains. 

He  had  a   real    fear  of  the  BRA;   he  wouldn't  even  come 
UD  to  the  ninth  floor.     He  thought  everyone  up  there 
hated  him.    .    .    .   When   I  was  appointed  BR-A  Director,   he 
didn't  even  talk  to  me.      Bob  Farrell    [BRA  Board  Chairman] 
and  Bob  Vey    [Deputy  Mayor  for  Development]    informed 
me  of  my  aopointment.      The  first  time  I  really  met  him 
was  -at  the  press  conference  where  it  was  announced  that 
Kenney  was  resigning  and  I  was  his   replacement.     That's 
where  he  said  the  thing  that  got  in  the  paDers--that  if 
he  had  something  to  say  to  me,   he'd  talk  to  Vey  and  Vey 
could  talk  to  me   .    .    .   White  thought  he'd  never  have  to 
deal  with  me  or  the  BRA. 

Speleotis  agreed: 
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The  Mayor  doesn't   call    [the   director]    very  often.    Still,   the 
job  of  the   director  has  a    lot   to   do  with  what   the  Mayor  wants. 
You're   supoosed  to   know  what   this   is   and  when  you   don't   vou're 
hurting.      At   first,   Walsh   didn't  know:    then,   he   didn't   care. 
As  the  mayor  says,   "I   put  you  there,   I   can   fire  you." 

In  the  weeks   following  Walsh's  disnissal,   public  protest  to  the  Mayor's 
action   was  widespread  and  furious.      On   July   19,    1978,   the  Boston   Finance 
Commission  had  voted  to  conduct  a  full    investigation  of  the  hotel    developer 
selection  and  were  upheld  by  the  court.     The  City  Council's   Committee  on 
Housing  and  Neighborhood  Development  voted  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  matter. 
Letters  to  the  Mayor  criticizing  his  actions  were  sent  by  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects,   the  Boston  Wate'-front  Residents  Association  and  the  Greater 
Boston   Chamber  of  Commerce.      Both  the  City  Council    and  the  residents  threatened 
to  sue  if  Zuckerman  were  designated.     Criticism  in  the  press  ranged  from  mild 
questions   about  the  procedural   aspects  of  the  mayoral    intervention  to  strong 
allegations  of  impropriety  and  corruption.      Robert  Campbell   of  the  Boston 
Globe  called  the  Mayor's  action  an   "abrupt  sabotaging  of  a  good  design   selection 
process.    .    .    .    The  Mayor  shouldn't  have  done  what  he  did."     Howard  Husock,   of 
the  Boston  Phoenix,   dubbed  the  Mayor's  action   "high-level    cronyism"   and  "the 
single  most   controversial    decision  of  Kevin  '.White's   third  term." 

The  vote  to  give  Zuckerman  the  designation  had  been   scheduled  for  the 

next  meeting--August  3--and  the  Board  room  was   filled  with  anxious  and  angry 

observers  that  day.     Then,   in  a  surprise  move,  Board  Chairman  Bob  Farrell 

announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  that  the  vote  would  be  postponed 

for  2  to  3  weeks.     Mitch  Keller,  of  the  Boston   Herald  American,  writes   that 

the  Mayor's  four  appointees  were: 

.    .    .    sticking  to  a  strategy  worked  out  when  they  met 
privately  with  the  mayor  earlier  this  week.     According 
to  that  strategy  the  board  was  to  approve  Robert  Ryan 
as  the  BRA'S  new  executive  director,  effective 
September  1,   and  to  postpone  the  designation  of  a 
develooer  until   the  August  17  or  24  board  meeting. 
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The  Dlan   worked.      By  delaying   its   selection    .    .    .    the 
board  temporarily  silenced  a   small   amy  of  city 
councilors   and  waterfront  residents  whc  were  ready  to 
resDOnd  with   lawsuits  and  bitter  pronouncements.      And 
by  making  Ryan's  appointment  effective  September  1, 
the  board  ensured  that  the  hotel    dispute  would  climax 
before  his    tenure     begins,   not   during  it.      The  mayor 
has  said  publicly  that  he  wants  to  spare  Ryan  any  direct 
involvement   in  this   issue. 

The  tentative  designation  of  Zuckerman  as   developer  of  the  Long  Wharf 

hotel   was   voted  at  the  Board's  October  5  meeting.      In  the  meantime,   faced  with 

the  threat  of  a  court  suit  by  waterfront  residents,   Norm  Smith,   the  newly 

elected  BWNA  president,   recalls  that  the  city  hall    strategy  had  changed. 

At  an  August  meeting  with  the  Mayor  in  the  Lewis  Wharf 
laundry  room,   he  told  us  he  "didn't  give  a  damn  about 
community  participation"  and  he  was  going  to  designate 
Zuckerman-,  period.     My  guess  is  after  that  they  looked 
at  the  stipulation  and  realized  there  was  no  way  to 
designate  him  legally.     They  did  a  little  shifting  of 
horses  and  came  up  with  the  tentative  designation   idea. 

I'm  told  that  Zuckerman,   having  been  through  Park   Plaza 
and  all    that,  went  to  the  Mayor  and  said,   "Before  we 
go  ahead,   let  me  talk  to  the  residents  association  and 
work  something  out. " 

Ihst's  when  Zuckerman  told  us  that  he  would  agree  to 
agree:     he  wanted  the  opportunity  to  revise  the  design 
and  get  a  plan  on  which  we  could  agree.      If  we  couldn't 
agree,  he  would  build  in  accordance  with  the  stipulation. 

After  the  tentative  designation,   a  series  of  meetings  took  olace  between 
Cossutta   and  representatives  of  the   residents'    association.      (Norm  Smith 
-:-!;'-ked  that  Zuckerman,  whose  controversial   history  in  Boston   has   left  him 
with  more  enemies  than   friends,  wisely  took  a  low  profile  in  dealings  with 
the  BRA  and  the  community.)     At  the  first  of  these  meetings,   David  Sinton,  who 
had  worked  with.  Mintz  on  the  1976  Barnes  proposal,   explained  to  Cossutta  the 
community's  concerns  as   they  related  to  the  1975  guidelines.      As   Cossutta 
left  the  meeting  he  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  time  he'd  really  under- 
stood the  guidelines  and  recognized  the  need  for  changes   in  his  original 
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design.*     Smton  and  Bergneyer.   the  other  community  renresentati ve,   found 
Cossutta  to  be  extremely  sensitive  and  cooperative.      A  few  months   later,   he 
returned  with  two  alternative  modifications  for  the  community  to  review. 
North   End  Opposition 

At  the  same  time  as  negotiations  were  taking  place  among  the  Mayor,   the 
BRA,   the  architect  and  the  residents'   association  over  what   kind  of  hotel 
should  be  built  on   Long  Wharf,  a  groundswell   of  extreme  opposition  to  any 
hotel   was  developing  in  the  North  End.      Led  by  a  local    Catholic  priest  and 
three  city  councilors,   opponents  rallied  to  the  cry,   "The  boom  of  the  waterfront 
will    become  the  doom  of  the  North  End."     To  North  Enders,   the  hotel   was   simply 
the  last  in  a  long  line  of  publicly  supported  developments  on   the  waterfront 
which  signalled  the  destruction  of  their  community.     They  saw  three  areas 
cf  impact:     bars  which  bring  additional   noise,  traffic,   and  crime;   a  hastening 
of  ttie  noticeable  trend  toward  gentrification  which  had  already  cost  many 
North  Enders  their  Tifelong  homes;  and  general    congestion  and  commercialization 
in  the  neighborhood.     The  issues  were  by  now  familiar  to  planners   and  city 
officials.     That  they  so  quickly  became  focused  on  the  hotel  was  new,  however. 
Little  had  been   heard  from  the  North  End  on  the  subject  of  the  hotel    during 
the  15  years  it  had  been  on  the  drawing  boards:     this   long  silence  made  it  easy 
for  both  city  officials  and  the  BWNA  to  discredit  the  complaints.     Throughout 
the  controversy,  BRA  officials   remained  staunch  supporters,  even   oromoters, 
of  the  new  hotel.     And  while  the  politically  powerful   North  End  opponents 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  Mayor's  attention  in  this  election  year,  the 
Mayor  showed  no  signs  of  fundamentally  reconsidering  the  decision  or  even 


* 
Many  participants  in  the  process   disaqreed,   saying  that  Cossutta  under- 
stood only  too  well   what  was  expected,  but  decided  to  do  it  his  own  way. 
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submitting  it   to   community   review.      His   response   to  hotel    critics   at  one 

of  the   several    comnunity  meetinns   he  attended  was   a  promise  to  review  the 

situation  personally.      "If   I   think   it  doesn't  belong  then   I'll    stoo  it.      If 

I   don't,   then   it  will   stay,"   he  remarked. 

This   apparent  lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  the 

developer   (whose  only  concession  was  to  offer  preference  in  hiring  to  North 

End  residents  where  possible)  only  fueled  the  fires  of  the  opponents.     As 

negotiations  on   redesign   progressed  through  the  winter  of  1978-79,  North  End 

opposition   intensivied  and  the  hotel    became  more  and  more  effective  as   a 

symbol   of  the  waterfront  development's   impact  on   its  neighbor.      As   Fr.   Bede 

explained: 

The  hotel    is  a  symbol   of  the  power  structure  which   is 
going  to  cause  the  North  End  to  lose  its  culture, 
'  warmth  and  historic  ties.    .    .    .    The  hotel    is  not  the 

issue.     The  issue  is,  are  you  goinq  to  take  over  our 
community?     If  so,  send  the  trooos  down.     At  least  then, 
we'll    know_  who  the  enemy  is.    .    .    .   The  North  End  is  the 
first  neighborhood  of  Boston.      If  it  can  happen  here, 
it  can  happen  anywhere. 

Nor  did  the  ooponents  find  much  sympathy  among  BW'JA  officials.      Impediments 

to  cooperation  existed  on  both  sides.      One  North  End  political    candidate 

remarked,   "The  only  reason  we  even  have  a  hotel    is  a  deal   was  made  years  ago 

between  the  waterfront  residents  association   and  the  BRA  and  a  few  hand-oicked 

North  End  representatives."     He  felt  it  was  silly  to  talk  about  design,   as  the 

BWRA  was  doing,  when  the  North  End  doesn't  even  want  a  hotel.      In   its  official 

publication,   the  BWRA  carefully  sidestepped  the  issue: 

The  outcome  of  Mayor  White's  meeting  with  North  End 
community  representatives  on  the  broader  question  of 
land  use   (hotel   or  not  hotel)   is  not  completely  clear. 
However,   if  there  is  to  be  a  hotel,  the  BWRA  is  pre- 
pared to  work  towards  an   improved  design. 

In  fact,   the  BWRA  was  living  up  to  the  tacit  agreement  it  made  with  the  BRA 
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du'"ing  the   restudy,   not  to  oppose  a  hotel,   even   after  a   poll   of  its  members 
in  November  1978  revealed  that  a  majority  of  respondents  preferred  no  hotel   at 
all. 

Opponents  searched  for  every  means  they  could  find  to  block  the  hotel: 
public  hearings,  demonstrations,  city  council    ordinances  and  political   threats. 
Councilrnan   Langone's  message  to  city  hall    was:      "You're  not   going  to  jam  this 
down  our  throats.      If  push  becomes  shove,  we're  going  to  do  a  lot  of  shoving. 
If  Mayor  White  wants  to  get  reelected,   he's  got  to  stoo  Zuckerman." 

Sove  observers  felt  that  the  hotel    issue  had  been   deliberately  created 
to  serve  the  interests  of  a   few  politicians.     One  resident  commented,   "I   see  no 
big  community  uproar  against  a   hotel,  only  those  staged  by  politician  using 
the  hotel    as  an   issue  to  get  elected  or  reelected."     Others  felt  that  perhaos 
.'the  "Jorth  End's  opposition   to  a  hotel   was   being  used  by  community  leaders  as 
a  bargaining  chip  to  gain  other  concessions   from  the  BRA,   particularly 
favoraole  treatment  of  a  community  group's  proposal    for  Sargent's  Wharf  for 
which  no  developer  had  yet  been  designated.     One  additional   piece  of  evidence 
supports  the  view  that  the  politicians  weren't  serious  opoonents.     The  three 
city  councilors  who  were  leading  the  opposition  had  given  up  the  most 
effective  bit  of  leverage  they  had  available   in  the  holdover     battle  with  the 
Mayor.      In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  all    three  voted  to  confirm  those  BRA, 
board  members  whose  votes  made  the  Mayor's  action   possible.* 


Following  two  crucial   votes  of  the  Board--the  one  that  fired  Walsh  in 
July  and  the  one  that  awarded  Zuckerman  the  developer's   designation   in  October-- 
it  became  apparent  to  the  City  Council   and  to  many  others  that  the  Mayor's 
policy  of  keeping  his  appointees  on  a  day-to-day  tenure  following  the  exoiration 
of  their  official    term  gave  him  almost  unlimited  control   over  their  votes. 
Seats  on  city  boards  were  highly  valued  and  recent  BRA  actions   demonstrated  that 
appointees  would  do  almost  anything  to  keen  them.      City  Councilors   saw  the 
illegal    holdover  situation  as  an  opportunity  to     (continued  on  following  page) 
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Crlticism  of  the   Mayor's    Intervention 
From  the   first  weeks   of  the  Mayor's   involvement,   a   variety   of  actors   in 
Boston's  develooment  scene  voiced  criticisms  of  the  intervention,   ranging  from 
procedural   questions   to  outright  charnes   of  improper  political    influence  and 
corruption.     The  arguments  marshalled  by  the  Mayor's   critics  are  summarized 
below. 

(1)  The  design  was   inappropriate   for  the  site.     As  exclained  above,  many 

professional   and  lay  critics   felt  that  simoly  on   desian   grounds,  the  Mayor's 

choice  of  the  Cossutta  scheme  was   an  architectural   mistake.     One  architect 

called  it  "Kevin's  monument  to  himself."     Other  observers   called  it  "grotesque,' 

resembling  a  ziggurat,   an  ancient  Babylonian  pyramid-shaped  temole  or  monument. 

Sloane  noted  that  a  monument  is  precisely  what  should  be  expected  from  Araldo 

Cossutta,  who  is  best  known  in  Boston  for  his   ultra-modern  Christian  Science 

Church  complex.     As  Sloane  explained, 

Zuckerman  iiired  a  wonderful   architect   .    .    .   the  best, 
for  what  he  thought  he  wanted.     Cossutta  is  known  for 
monumental    design.     You  choose  an  architect  for  his  or 
her  style.      First  you  decide  what  kind  of  building  you 
want  and  then  you  choose  the  architect.      But  I   thought 
it  was  obvious   in  the  kit  that  we  wanted  something 
that  fit  in. 

(2)  The  design  violated  the  legally  binding  guidelines  for  the  site.      In 
choosing  this   design,   the  Mayor  demonstrated  a  fundamental    disrespect  for  the 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

pressure  the  Mayor  on  the  hotel.     Following  the  Walsh  firing,  they  began  to 
seek  an  injunction  against  the  Mayor's  policy  and,   for  good  measure,  passed 
ordinances  against  the  oolicy  and  against  the  hotel.     These  actions  gained 
a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity  both  for  individual   councilors  and  for  the 
anti -hotel   forces.     Although  the  case  was  dismissed  by  the  courts,  enough 
pressure  was  generated  to  force  White  to  submit  the  four  names  for  the 
Council's  confirmation.     Prior  to  their  vote,  one  councilor  recalls,  members 
were  subject  to  tremendous  pressure  by  political  ly  powerful   Board  members--James 
Colbert  in  particular.     When  the  vote  came,   the  Mayor's  appointees  were 
reconfirmed  by  a  large  majority. 
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the  process   of  good  faith  community   involvement  that  residents   had  worked  so 

hard  to  establish.     A  waterfront   resident  wrote   in  the  Real   Paper: 

One  wonders  what  arrogance  prompted  Mayor  White  to 
act  the  way  he  did  and  to  assume  that  he  could  aet 
away  with   it.      History,  after  all,   should  have  taught 
him  that  citizens   in  Boston  in  the  1970s  are  not  as 
docile  as   they  were  once  thought  to  be. 

(3)  The  focus  on   the  design   issue  was  a   red  herring,   and  caused  other 
imoortant  differences   among  the  8  orooosals   to  be  overlooked.     Walsh  and  others 
in  the  BRA  had  argued  from  the   beginning  that  the  Zuckerman  nrooosal   was 
financially  and  structurally  unsound.      Further,  many  critics  felt  that   it 

was  unfair  to  all   city  taxpayers  to  choose  a  orooosal   which  was   among  the 

lowest  in  tax  contributions. 

While  Mayor  White  based  his  public  case  for  the  Zuckerman  oroposal   on   the 

-design  question,   few  observers  actually  believed  that  the  design  was   a  large 

Dart  of  the  decision,  either  for  the  BRA  staff  or  for  the  Mayor.     Walsh  explains 

In   this   case,   design  didn't  outweight  other  considerations. 
In  fact,   in  the  staff  review,  it  may  have  been   the 
opposite.     The  Zuckerman  proposal   was   not  feasible  from  a 
financial    standpoint  or  a  construction  standooint.     He 
didn't  have  the  mortgage  comnitment. 

Design  just  seemed  so  big  because  that's  what  the  media 
picked  up  on  and  Kevin  arranged  it  that  way.     He  said  it 
was  a  question  of  design  and  who  can  question  taste? 

(4)  Allowing  extended  redesign  negotiations  to  go  on  after  the  designation 
was  extremely  unfair  to  other  competitors.     John  Sloane,   former  urban  design 
director  for  the  BRA,  observed  that  most,   if  not  all,  of  the  other  designs 
could  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  site  through  intensive  design   review,  but 
they  were  never,  given  the  chance.     Critics   felt  that  the  Zuckerman  proposal 

had  been      favored      by  the  Mayor's  action  in  two  ways:     first,   that  it  was  one 
of  only  four  proposals   reviewed  by  the  Mayor  and  his   consultants,   Blake  and 
Robertson,   in  April-,  and  second,   that  Zuckerman  and  Cossutta  were  given  an 
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opportunity  for  intensive  discussions  with  community   representatives   before 

the  BRA  Board's   designation  vote. 

(5)  The  mayor's  intervention  has   compromised  the  integrity  of  the  developer 

selection  process   and  may  impair  the  ability  of  the   city  to  attract  high  quality 

Submissions   in   future  competitions.      In  a  July  1978  letter  to  the  Mayor,  the 

Boston  "Society  of  Architects  wrote: 

[T]he  open  and  fair  procedure  which  had  been  estab- 
lished  ...    is   in  jeopardy  of  being  ignored. 

Any  subversion  of  the  selection  process  will    be  detri- 
mental   to  the  quality  of  future  development  in   the  city. 
The  designer/Developer  Teams   have  exoended  considerable 
effort  and  resources  in  making  responsive  submittals  to 
this   competition.     Much  of  the  quality  of  Boston's  recent 
development  is  directly  attributable  to  ooen   competition 
between  highly  qualified  professionals.      If  this  pro- 
cedure is  undermined,   future  competitions  will   not  merit 
serious   resoonse  and  the  quality  of  future  development 
will   suffer. 

John  Larkin  Thompson,   President  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

wrote  J.o  White  in  a   similar  vein: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  widely  reported  course 
of  action  that  you  are  taking  regarding  the  selection 
of  a  developer  for  t!ie  Waterfront  Project  Hotel. 

We  believe  there  are  senous   ramifications  involved  in 
any  rejection  of  the  traditional   decision-making 
process  established  for  the  evaluation  of  development 
proposals  and  developer  selection. 

The  use  of  an  independent  design  advisory  group,  and  an 
objective  overall   evaluation  of  a  development  proposal 
is  absolutely  essential   to  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  development  process  in  the  city  of  Boston.     Your 
apparent  decision  to  ignore  this  process  not  only  olaces 
this  particular  project  in  jeopardy,   but  also  will 
effectively  discourage  developers  from  undertaking  any 
development  activity  within  this  kind  of  arbitrary 
framework. 

Bob  Walsh's  exoerience  at  the  BRA  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion: 


^ 
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Not  many  major  developers   come  into  Boston.      Take 
for  example,   Rouse's  problems   getting  financing  for 
the  markets.    .    .    .    It's  excessively  expensive  to  do 
business   in  Boston  because  of  the  decision-making 
process.      It's   a  fractional   operation,  much  more  based 
on  oersonalities   than  on  process.      The  potential    for 
development   right  now  in  the  city  is   fantastic,   but 
it  won't  hapoen   if  we  don't  have  a  good  public  process. 
Developers  need  to  know  what  the   rules   are   .    .    . 

If  White  had   said  early   in   the  process,    "I   want  Zuckerman 
to  do  the  hotel,"    I   would  have  worked  it  out.     There 
are  ways  to  do  that.     A  lot  of  people  don't  know  this, 
but  the  BRA  doesn't  have  to  hold  competitions.      It  can 
just  negotiate.      I  would  have  worked  it  out  guietly 
so  that  Zuckerman   bought  out  Barnes'    rights   and  then 
through  negotiations,  we  could  have  arranged  it  so  that 
we  were  assured  of  getting  a  good  product. 

What  was  wrong  about  this   is  that  the  Mayor  started  out 
saying  let's   have  an  open   competition  and  then  came  in 
later  and  changed  the  protess  in  the  most  flagrant  way. 

(6)  The  professional   standards  of  a  statutorily  independent  body  were 

undermined.      Not  only  did  the  Mayor's  action  cause  the  Dublic  to  lose  faith  in 

the  bRA,   but  it  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  staff,  which  had  always  been 

one  of  .the  authority's   strengths.     A  former  BRA  official  explains: 

w'h-ite  undercut  '^Jalsh.     Bob  felt  that  the  hotel   was 
an  issue.     The  independence  of  the  BRA  was  definitely 
being  challenged.      The  challenge  wasn't  important  so 
long  as   it  wasn't  undercutting  the  professionalism  of 
the  BRA.      But  it  was.    ,    .    .    the  BRA  was  losing  pro- 
fessional   inputs  because  everyone  was  trying  to  figure 
out  where  the  Mayor  wanted  it  to  come  out. 

(7)  Finally,   critics  charged  the  Mayor  with  corruption  and  outright 
"croneyism."     It  was  widely  said  in  Boston  that  Zuckerman  was  probably  the 
Mayor's  closest  friend  and  observers  speculated  that  Mayor  White  felt  he  owed 
his  friend  something  after  the  public  development  process  had  thwarted  two 
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major  projects  Zuckerman   tried  to  undertake  in   the   city:     Park   Plaza*  and  the 

new  SDorts  arena. 

In  light  of  Zuckerman's   poor   reputation   with   the  community   following  the 

Park  Plaza   debacle,   the  oolitical   strength  of  other  developers    (particularly 

the  Gund-Dunfey  team),   and  the  anti-hotel    sentiments  of  the  North  End,   the 

flayor's  involvement  was   a   politically  costly  decision.     City  Hall    insiders   comoare 

the  political    stakes   in  the  two  most  competitive  proposals.     Councilman  DiCara 

remarked: 

Gund  would  have  been  a  politically  good  choice,  too. 
Gund  is  an  excellent  architect  and  has  a  good  reputation 
here.     The  Dunfey  family  has  done  a  lot  for  the  city 
over  the  years  and  has   been  very  suoportive  of  White. 
It's  too  bad,   but  I   think  they  really  got  burned.      I 
doubt  if'they  will   submit  anythinn  in  the  future. 

The  Zuckerman  proposal   was  the  worst--it  was  grotesque. 
I   like  Morty,  but  I   don't  know  what  his   hold  is  over 
Kevin, 

A  for-ner  BRA  official   explained    further: 

Mort  has   been  an  albatross  for  Kevin.      Look  at  Park 
Plaza  or  the  Arena.     He  hasn't  done  anything  for  the 
city  and  he's   hurt  Kevin,  especially  with  Cabot, 
Cabot  and  Forbes,  one  of  the  biggest  developers  in 
Boston. 

One  of  the  Mayor's  close  development  advisors--Andy  01ins--summarized  the 

f'ayor's  motivations  as   follows: 

I'd  never  seen  a  oiece  of  property  where  the  lobbying 
was   as  heavy.     Developers  were  talking  to  everyone-- 
BRA  Board,  staff.   City  Hall   people.     One  of  the   things 
the  Mayor  saw  here  was   former  BRA  employees  working 


Park  Plaza  was  a  downtown  mixed  use  development  that,   after  years  of 
planning,  negotiating  and  prolonged  community  protest,   failed  to  win  the 
required  support  of  state  officials   and  the  city  council.     This   defeat  was   a 
bitter  disaopointment  to  Zuckerman  as  well   as  the  BRA.     The  dispute  resulted 
in  the  resignation  or  dismissal   of  several    key  city  and  state  officials  and 
left  relations   between  Zuckerman  and  the  community   in  a  poor  state. 
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either  overtly  or  covertly  with  certain  developers   and 
talking  to  their  old  friends   at  the  BRA   .    .    . 

My  guess   is  he  didn't  want  to  embarass  or  hurt  anyone 
or  destroy  their  professional    reputation.     However,  he 
felt  a  kind  of  interference  was   there   (by  former  employees), 
he  couldn't  prove  it,   but  it  bothered  him.    .    .    ,  The 
Mayor  was   very  nervous  about  that.     He  felt  Zuckerman  wasn't 
getting  a  fair  play.     Yes,  the  Mayor  had  a  relationship 
with  Zuckerman,  no  doubt  about  that.     Also,   the  Mayor 
probably  felt  he  owned  him  one  because  of  Park  Plaza,   but 
more  important,  he  felt  that  Zuckerman  wasn't  getting  a 
fai  r  shake. 

He  wouldn't  have  done  it   (appealed  to  the  design)   if 
Blake  hadn't  given  him  such  a  good  justification.     The 
Mayor  liked  Zuckerman 's  design,  and  Blake's  statement  gave 
him  the  justification  he  needed. 

I  was  with  the  Mayor  in  another  situation  where  he  played 
architect--the  Congress  Street  Bridge,  which  never  got 
built.     He  gets   really  involved-- there  have  been  other 
architectural   decisions  he  hasn't  liked.     He  even  gets 
involved  in  the  color  of  downtown  facades.     He's  wery 
conscious  of  the  history  of  the  city,  conscious  of  the 
legacy  he's  leaving.     He  thinks  about  what  gets  built  in 
terms  of  100  years  from  now.     He  asks,  "What  is  it  that 
we'  re  creating?" 

It  was  not  as  simple  as  a  political   payoff.     I'm  absolutely 

convinced  that  wasn't  it.  Ten  percent,  maybe,  but  Kevin 

Wnite  is  much  too  complex  a  man  to  make  a  decision  on  a 
simple  theory. 

Sure,  he  made  a  mistake  doing  it  the  way  he  did.     He 
injured  himself-- they' re  self-inflicted  wounds.     He 
couldn't  have  done  it  in  a  worse  way  and  he  probably 
recognizes  it. 

Mi cho  Spring,  key  advisor  to  the  Mayor,  explained  that  the  Mayor  saw 
problems   in  the  hotel   developer  selection  process  that  required  his  intervention 
"to  cut  through  the  bureaucracy  and  get  something  done."     First  of  all,  Spring 
pointed  out,  the  Mayor  questioned  the  numerical    ranking  system  that  appeared  to 
him  to  weight  all   the  criteria  equally.     He  apparently  felt  that  criteria  relating 
to  the  quality  of  the  design  and  the  reputation  of  the  architect  were  under- 
valued.    Secondly,  the  Mayor  felt  the  process  was  not  being  carried  out 
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objectively  by  the  BRA  staff,   and  cited  the  following  as  evidence: 

(1)  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Park  Plaza  controversy, 
certain  BR^  staffers  were  known  to  have  bad  feelings 
toward  Zukerman.     The  Mayor's  suspicion  that  the 
Zuckemian  proposal  was  being  underrated  by  the 
design  staff  was  confirmed  for  him  when  he  received 
the  recommendations  of  his  own  reviewers.     "The 
discrepancy  between  Blake  and  Roberson's  and  the 
BRA'S  evaluations  is  incredible,"   Spring  remarked. 

(2)  The  BRA  design  staff  has   traditionally  been  opposed 
to  "strong  architectural   statements."     At  least 

two  major  developments--the  Prudential   Center  and  the 
John  Hancock  Building--had  gone  ud  only  after  a  mayoral 
battle  with  the  design  staff. 

(3)  Poor  relations  between  the  BRA  and  the  Mayor  date 
back  to  the  1968  mayoral  elections  when  a  major 
White  campaign  plank  was   a  promise  to  get  control 
over  the  BRA.     The  history  of  bad  blood.  Spring  says, 
left  the  BRA  "suspicious  of  anything  having  to  do 
with  the  Mayor." 

(4)  The  Mayor  feared  that  the  orocess  was  too  "incestuous" 
to  be  fare.     The  outside  Design  Advisory  Committee 
consisted  of  3  architects  who  had  done,  and  would 
continue  to  do,  work  for  the  BRA  and  could  not  be 
objective  in  their  recommendations. 

(5)  Finally,  White  felt  that,  as  consulstant  on  the  Graham 
Gund  proposal,  former  BRA  Director  Bob  Kenney  was 
exerting  improper  influence  among  his  former  BRA 
colleagues. 

(6)  Through  several  successive  stages  in  the  review 
process,  Zuckerman's  proposal   dropped  in  the  BRA's 
internal    rankings,  leading  the  Mayor  to  the  conclusion 
that  Walsh  "began  to  build  up  a  case  against  me." 

For  these  reasons,  the  Mayor  intervened.     Spring  explained: 

He  thought  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  rubber-stamp  a  bureau- 
cratic process.     What  we  want  to  emphasize  was  that  it 
wasn't  a  democratic  process  that  the  Mayor  intervened  in; 
it  was  a  bureaucratic  process.    .    .    .   Any  other  time,  an 
elected  official  would  be  applauded  for  moving  in  to  cut 
through  the  bureaucracy  and  get  something  done. 

The  Mayor  complained  of  the  reaction  of  his   critics: 
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It  always   depends   on  whose  ox  is  being  gored.     They 
don't  mind  sending  me  into  a  riot  to  act  arbitrary, 
it  the  people  over  the  head,  send  them  to  jail,  arrest 
them.     They  want  me  to  do  that  arbitrarily,  but  they 
don't  want  me  to  select  the  developer  and  an  architect 
for  the  Waterfront.     Liberals  are  great  for  that.      If 
it's  for  their  cause,  they  want  it  done.     If  it's  against 
their  cause,  they  don't  want  it.     That's  human  nature   .    .    . 

What  it  comes   down  to  is  this:     I've  given  too  much  to 
the  city  not  to  be  able  on  a  thing  like  this   to  say,   "No. 
Because  this  is  the  way  I   think  it  should  be  done." 

Other  actors  and  observers   added  to  the  Mayor's  criticism  of  the  BRA's 

handling  of  the  selection  process.     The  recommendations  of  the  Design  Advisory 

Committee  were  a  sham,  they  felt,  since  the  DAC  members   all  were  or  would  be 

involved  in  BRA  projects.     And,   they  pointed  out,  not  one  of  the  members   was  willing 

to  sign  his  name  to  the  recommendations,  which,  to  make  matters  worse,   had  been  made 

without  ever  talking  to  the  competing  architects.     Cossutta  explained  that  the 

lack  of  a  rigorous  dialogue  between  an  architect  and  an  outside  jury  was 

unusual   for  a  design  competition  of  this  scale  and  importance. 

I   had  the  feeling  that  the  BRA  staff  was  holding  this 
process  more  tightly  in  their  hands  than  usual.     I   don't 
kriow  why.     What  I  expected  was  that  I  would  be  faced  with 
a  Design  Review  Committee  like  the  one  I'd  been  on  for 
Park  Plaza.     The  whole  idea  of  design  review  is  to  get 
other  opinions   from  experienced  architects.     There  was  a 
marked  absence  of  any  discussion  of  that  kind.     It  was 
astonishing  to  me  because  few  sites  deserve  more  of  a 
stringent  review.     It's  nice  to  be  challenged  in  that  way 
and  I  think  the  process  would  have  been  improved  by  the 
greater  involvement  of  an  outside  board. 

Dobie  and  Sloan  are  under  intense  influence  by  the  mood 
of  things,  by  people's   likes  and  dislikes.     Maybe  when 
you're  in  government     it  can't  be  any  different.     So 
it's  not  bad  to  have  someone  who  can  give  an  independent 
opinion. 
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One  developer  reported  to  a  FinCom  investigator  that  he  had  no  idea  changes 
would  be  accepted  after  the  original   submission,  and  the  possibility  of  being 
allowed  to  make   changes  never  crossed  his  mind.     Other  developers   criticized 
the  3RA  for  allowing  one  developer  to  remove  his  model   from  BRA  premises   to 
make  major  functional    changes.     Thus,  when  developers   requested  permission  to 
make  changes,  or  made   them  without  asking,  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  but  the 
BRA  apparently  neglected  to  inform  all   developers  that  this  was  possible. 

Other  minor  criticisms   included  a  disagreement  over  the  design  staff's 
use  of  mathematical   criteria  to  evaluate  the  proposals    (such  numerical 
rankings  caused  reviewers   to  "see  the  trees  but  not  the  forest");  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  scale  of  models   developers  submitted;  and  some  confusion 
about  the  future  of  the  adjacent  New  England  Telephone  Building. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  BRA  had  to  do  with  the  way  the  developers' 

kit  dealt  with  the  court-stipulated  design  guidelines.       John  Dobie,  author 

of  th^  kit,  recalled  later  that  in  some  respects,  the  kit  was  the   "root  of  the 

problen.  " 

It  was  very  av/kward.     I   had  many  discussions  with  Charlie 
Speleotis   (the  BRA's  lawyer)  about  how  to  wrote  the  kit 
so  we  wouldn't  get  8-10  identical   buildings.     Where  we 
ended  up  was  that  the  guidelines  were  never  spelled  out. 
Some  people  took  it  very  literally;  others   didn't.     What 
we  wanted  was  to  keep  the  kit  flexible. 

We  wanted  them  to  take  the  guidelines  into  consideration, 
but  not  be  bound  by  them.     If  an  architect  had  a  good 
reason  for  ignoring  the  guidelines,  we  were  willing  to 
be  convinced. 

The  basic  problem  was  lawyers  writing  design  guidelines. 
Once  they  were  official,     they  took  on  a  life  of  their 
own  .and  applied  to  any  building.     That  was  a  mistake. 
When  they  were  written,  we  all   thought  the  Mintz  design 
from  which  they  were  taken  was  going  to  be  the  hotel. 

I  feel    very  strongly  that  we   [the  BRA]    don't  have  all 
the  answers.     We  create  the  framework  but  we  must  leave 
it  open  for  individual    creativity. 
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Critics  of  the  BRA's  developer  selection  process  felt  that  the  ambiguity 
of  the  kit  was  confusing  and  unfair  to  th^  eight  competitors.     In  particular, 
FinCom  and  other  critics  insisted  that  by  not  positively  requiring  developers 
to  comply  with  the  court-backed  1975  design  guidelines,  the  kit  led  the 
developers  to  undervalue  these  concerns. 

Various   actors  inside  and  outside  the  BRA  disagreed  about  the  contents 
of  the  kit  and  its  importance  in  the  process.     Bob  Walsh  was  quite  sure  that 
the   developers  all    understood  the  parcel   and  the  guidelines: 

The  wording  of  the  kit  could  have  been  better,  but  it  was 
okay.     FinCom 's  criticism  reflects  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  development  process.     Developers  knew  what  was  expected: 
no  one  spends  $40-$50,000  on  a  proposal  without  investigating 
the  history  of  the  site.     They  knew. 

Charles  Speleotis,  the  BRA's  former  Chief  Counsel,  went  a  step  further  to  say 

that  there  were  "certainly  enough  red  flags  in  that  kit  to  raise  questions  in 

developers'   minds.     They  should  have  asked  if  they  were  confused  about  it,  and 

at  least  four  or  five  of  them  did  call  me  and  we  discussed  it.     John  Dobie 

and  I  were  Doth  willing  to  explain  everything  if  our  assistance  was   requested." 

Dobie  recalls  at  least  one  conversation  with  each   architect  before  the 

submissions.     To  Speleotis,  a  developer's  willingness  to  come  to  the  BRA  with 

questions  was  a  clear  indication  of  that  developer's  management  skills.      "In 

a  decisionmaking  process  of  this  nature,  we  had  to  know  as  much  as  we  could 

about  the  prospective  developers.     Knowing  who's  cooperative  and  who's  not  was 

very  important."   And  finally,  Speleotis  doubted  that  the  developer's  kit 

along  was  the  key  to  whether  a  developer  understood  the  task  or  not.     Much 

more  productive,  he  thought,  were  direct  discussions. 

On  a  project  of  this  magnitude,  we  had  to  meet  with 
developers  and  go  through  a  dialogue.     Despite  these 
efforts,  the  process  by  its  nature  has  to  be  subjective 
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and  we  certainly  expected  to  be  working  long  and  hard 
with  developers  after  tentative  designation  but  prior 
to  final   approval . 

Criticisms  of  the  developer's   kit  took  two  forms.     Sone  observers,   such  as 
FinCom,   felt  that  the  kit  did  not  stress  strongly  enough  the  importance  of 
compliance  with  the  guidelines.     This,   they  argued,  was  unfair  to  developers 
since  compliance  was  one  of  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  BRA  review.     Others 
saw  that  the  kit's  anbiguity  was  unfair  for  the  opposite  reason:      it  did  not 
adequately  get  across  Dobie's  notion  that  the  design  staff  was  "willing  to  be 
convinced"   by  a  superior  design  that  violated  the  guidelines.     Speleotis  felt 
that,   like  any  agreement,   the  guidelines  could  be  renegotiated  if  the  parties  so 
desired.      In  retrospect,   critics  felt,   this  was  most  unfair  to  the  six  architects 
whose  acceptance  of  the  constraints  resulted  in  less  innovative  designs, 
particularly  when  the  designation  was  given  to  the  proposal   that  was  least  in 
"compliance. 

■Also,   Cossutta,  the  architect  of  the  design  least  in  compliance,  reflected 

on  the  difficulty  of  the  BRA's  position.     They  wanted  to  be  flexible  on 

enforcement  of  the  guidelines,  he  said,  out  of  "a  desire  to  see  whether  anything 

else  could  come  out  of  it.     They  were  looking  for  something  better." 

I  think  the  BRA  was  embarrassed  to  make  a  competition 
and  then  put  everybody  in  a  straitjacket.     You  don't 
need  to  make  a  competition  if  the  building  is  already 
designed. 

[But]   they  had  to  go  for  a  competition  because  the  site 
was  so  prominent.     They  had  no  choice,  not  from  a  design 
point  of  view,  but  from  a  political   standpoint  .    .    . 

The  BRA  had  to  speak  out  of  both  sides  of  the  mouth  to 
satisfy  everybody:     that  was  unclear  and  confusing   .    .    . 

It  was  not  an  example  of  an  orderly  process.     Maybe  a 
competition  that  is  orderly  and  fair  is  incompatible 
with  creating  something  new  and  unanticipated.     That 
is  the  real   problem.     All  you  can  say  is  if  some  good 
buildings   come  out  of  it,  you  should  be  thankful. 
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Looking  back  over  the  process,   Sinton  notes  some  reservations   about  the 

approaches  taken  and  about  the  difficulties  of  design  in  a  political 

environment. 

Guidelines  are  a  legal  statement  of  how  the  architect 
can  satisfy  aesthetic  and  practical   concerns    .    .    .   The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  design  controls  are 
made  to  prevent  the  idiot  or  the  hack--the  poor  designer-- 
from  doing  something  stupid.     The  corollary  to  this   is 
that  it  places  intense  limitations  on  a  good  designer. 
What  we  found  out  was  that  that  envelope  was  built  around 
a  specific  design  and  that  it  limited  design  possibili-ties . 
It  was  the  legal   statement  of  that  one  design. 

The  two  most  innovative  proposals--Gund  and  Zuckerman-- 
thoroughly  violated  all   the  guidelines.     If  I  were 
advising  a  client,   I  would  advise  them  to  take  the  high- 
risk  option  and  disobey  the  guidelines.    .    .    .   The  fact 
that  there  are  payoffs  for  violating  guidelines  is  a 
commentary  on  public  procedures  and  on  our  inability  to 
know  what  we  want  .    .    . 

-    Probably  what  happened  is  that  Cossutta  talked  to  Mort 
and  Mort  said,   "Do  what  you  want--I   have  an  inside  line 
on  the  thing."     For  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
design,  the  Mayor  chose  Zuckerman,  who  chose  Cossutta  who 
then  discovered  that  he  had  two  new  clients --the  BRA  and 
the  BWNA. 

ir,  the  end  it's  the  design  professional   who  makes  the 
aesthetic  decision.     A  designer  works  for  a  client,  but 
the  designer's  toughest  job  is  to  define  the  client. 
The  effect  of  the  waterfront  association's  action  was  to 
make  ourselves  a  client  with  standing  in  the  decision 
about  what's  built. 

We  must  insist  on  this  type  of  interaction/discussion 
process.     It  is  much  more  useful   than  legal   guidelines. 
We  would  have  expected  design   review  to  take  place  with 
any  choice.     What  is  unfair  is  that  having  gone  through 
this  process,  three  or  four  other  designs  could  have 
been  as  good,  maybe  better.     But  what's  going  on  now 
would  have  gone  on  anyway.     Ironically,  the  fact  that  the 
Mayor  intervened  on  behalf  of  someone  who  violated  the 
guidelines  gave  us  more  access   to  design  review  than  we 
would  have  had.     They  came  to  us_.     The  Mayor's  choice 
put  us  in  a  stronger  position.     If  Zuckerman 's  hotel 
met  the  guidelines,  he  would  have  thought  he  had  ful- 
filled his  obligation  to  the  community  and  we  would  have 
had  to  go  to  them.    .    .    .  The  threat  that  we're  prepared 
to  go  back  to  court  is  what  has  made  it  work. 
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Traditionally,  the  waterfront  hasn't  had  many  votes  or 
any  politicians  come  out  of  here.  Our  only  power  is  in 
the  courts--which  is  expensi ve--but  the  one  thing  we  do 
have  is  money.  .  .  .We've  been  in  court  enough  so  that 
things  are  always  somewhat  of  a  confrontation  [with  the 
BRA]. 
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Exhibit   1 
Design  Review  in  Urban   Renewal 

"Design  advice  and  guidance  made  available  to 
Redeveiopers  as   parr  of  the  review  process,    coupled   with 
the  review  itself,    serves  to  co-ordinate  individual  efforts 
and   realize  the  best  possibilities  inherent  in  each  project. 
Better  architecture  and  site  planning  are  the  most  obvious 
results  of  these  procedures;    but  benefits  accrue  in  other 
ways  too:      in  overall  visual  harmony  and  in  achieving 
the  broad  functional  and   livability  objectives  of  fine 
urban  design. 

All   redevelopment  proposals  for  the  Boston   Redevelopment 
Authority's  Disposition   Parcels  will  be  subject  to  design 
review  and  approval  by  the  Authority  prior  to  and   sub- 
sequent to  the  execution  of  the  Disposition  Agreement. 
This   review  will  evaluate  the  quality  and  appropriateness 
of  the  proposal  on  the  basis  of  the  design  objectives 
stated  in  the  Plan  and  in  the  special   land  use  and  build- 
ing  requirements  stated  in  more  detailed  and  refined 
Development  Objectives  and  Controls  prepared  for  this 
site.  -  In  addition,   reference  will  be  made  during  design 
review  to  the   Illustrative  Site  Plan  and  other  site  plans 
and  design  studies  prepared  by  the  Authority  staff.     All 
such  studies  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Redeveloper. 

This  review  may  be  conducted  by  the  Authority  and  its 
staff,   or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Authority,   a  qualified 
independent  panel  may  be  selected  to  make  design  evalu- 
ations and  recommendations  to  the  Authority.     The  staff 
member  responsible  for  maintaining   liaison  with  the 
Redeveloper's  Architect  will  be  the  Director  of  Urban 
Design  or  a  designated  alternate. 

It  is  expected  that  a  continuous  contact  will   be  main- 
tained between  the  Redeveloper's  Architect  and  the 
Department  of  Urban  Design  during  the  design  and 
working  drawing  process  and  that  reasonable  requests 
for  progress  prints  in  addition  to  thost  required  below 
will  be  met  at  any  time. 

Required  submissions  will  occur  at  two  stages  in  the 
preparation  of  the  redevelopment  proposal.     Additional 
informal   reviews  at  the  request  of  either  the  Redeveloper 
or  the  Urban  Design  Staff  are  encouraged.     A  time 
schedule  for  the  required  submissions  will  be  agreed 
upon  on  or  before  the  time  of  execution  of  the  Land 
Disposition  Agreement  and  will  be  set  forth  therein  or  in 
a     separate  document.      It  is  the  intention  of  the  Urban 
Design  Staff  that  once  approval  has  been  given  of  a 
submission  stage,   further  review  will  be  limited  to  con- 
sideration of  a  development  or  refinement  of  the  previous 
approved  submission  or  to  review  new  elements  which 
were   not  presented   in   previous   submissions. 
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Exhibit   1    (continued) 

Ai  :he  point  where  all  elements  of  a  stage  have  been 
submittea,   the  Director  of  Urban   Design  will   send  a 
letter  to  the  Redeveioper's  Architect  indicating  either 
that  the  design  submission  has  been   reviewea  and  founa 
satisfactory,   or  that  further  work   is   required   before 
such  approval   can  be  given.     Such   letter  to  the  de- 
veloper's architect  will  cover  ail   Legal,    Design, 
Engineering,   and  Transportation  matters  which  have 
been   raised  in  the  course  of  review  and  the  developer's 
architect  shall   respond  as  appropriate  on  each   item. 

The  two  formal   stages  of  submission  follow: 

a.        Design   Drawings  and  Outline  Specifications: 
(Complete  first  stage  proposal   required  with 
Letter  of  Interest) 

i.  All   building  elevations  showing  materials, 

signs,   lights,   etc.,   at  1/8"  =  1'  scale. 

ii.  Plan  of  basement,   ground  '!ccr,   and 

upper  floors  at  1/8"  =  T   scale. 

A  longitucinal  and  a  cross-section  at 
1/8"  =  V  scale. 


\\i. 


iv.  Outline  specifications  for  all  materials 

and  methods  of  construction. 

V.  A  written  statement  of  proposal   including: 

(1)  Total   net  square  footage 

(2)  Structural   system  and   principal 
building  materials 

(3)  Estimated  costs. 

b.       Working   Drawings  and  Specifications: 

(Complete  second  stage  proposal   required  in 
accordance  with   Letter  of   Intent) 

i.  Complete  set  of  working  drawings  and 

specifications  ready  for  bidding. 

ii.  Any  revisions  or  additions  to  the  written 

statement  of  proposal. 

iii.  A  time  schedule  for  construction  of  this 

project. 

Once   FINAL  WORKING   DRAWINGS   AND   SPECIFICA- 
TIONS have  been  approved  and  construction   started 
the  only  items  subject  to  an  additional   review  will 
be   requests  for  change  orders   in   the  construction. 
The   Redeveloper  is   strictly   required  to  construct 
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Exhibit  1  (continued) 

the  project  in   accordance  with   all  details  of  the 
approved  drawings.      Permission   to  make  changes 
from  such  drawings  must  be  requested  by  the 
Redeveloper   in  writing   to  the   Director  of  Urban 
Design,   who,    in  turn,    will   reply   in  writing,    giving 
his  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  changes.      No 
changes  in  the  work  are  to  be  undertaken  until 
such  approval  has  been  obtained.     At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  construction,   the  Authority  must  issue  a 
certificate  of  completion  signifying  its  agreement 
that  the  work  has  been  completed  in  accordance 
with  these  approved  drawings.     To  establish  the 
basis  for  issuance  of  the  certificate  as  well   as  to 
anticipate  problems  while  they  are  relatively  easy  lo 
rectify,   the  Design  Staff  has  full-time  field  inspec- 
tion.     It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
inspection  in  no  way  relieves  the  Architect, 
Contractor,   or  various  Governmental   Agencies  from 
their  inspection  and  supervisory  obligations." 
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Exhibit  2 
BRA  Design  Evaluation  of  Eight  Hotel  Proposals 

Developer  -  Dunphy  Faally 
Operator  -  Dunphy 
Architect  -  Grahan:  Gund 

Score:  337/400 

This  proposal  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  "lov"  scheme  presented, 
It  achieves  this  by  essentially  filling  the  full  vldth  of  the  site, 
thus  dealing  effectively  on  all  sides  with  the  "water-land-building" 
relationship.   Because  of  this  approach  it  does  not  have  the  avkvard 
"back  porch"  found  on  so  many  of  the  other  schemes.   In  scale  and 
materials  it  is  harmonious  with  the  waterfront  in  general  and  would 
probably  be  well  received  by  local  community  and  environr.ental 
groups . 

We  feel  that  the  relationship  of  ground  floor  uses  to  the  park 
needs  further  study.   Also,  there  may  be  some  controversy  since  the 
sight  line  from  Richmond  Street  to  the  Chart  House  (called  for  in 
the  kit)  is  blocked.   With  r.inor  refinements,  however,  this  could 
result  in  a  f-ine  addition  to  the  waterfront. 


'  2.    Developer  -  Marriott 
Operator  -  Marriott 
Architect  -  Marriott  Design  Staff 

•Score:  279/AOO' 

This  is  a  straightforward  scheme  which  responds  well  to  the  basic 
controls  in  the  kit  regarding  massing,  pedestrian  easement,  and 
waterfront  "character". 

There  is  however,  a  conflict  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  site 
between  pedestrians  entering  the  patk  and  traffic  to  the  underground 
garage  and  service  dock.  We  also  question  the  location  of  the 
"putting  green"  and  the  pool  (which  is  in  shade),  and  we  worry 
whether  Marriott  will  carry  through  with  a  quality  level  consistent 
with  the  waterfront. 
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3.   Developer  -  Bay  Colony  Properties 
Operator  -  Alrcoa 
Architect  -  HuygenB  and  Tappe' 

Score:  263/iOO 

This  proposal  is  not  without-  probelos,  yet  in  sore  areas  it  is 
exceptionally  strong  and,  through  design  reviev,  could  probably  be 
greatly  improved. 

It  very  effectively  deals  with  the  width  of  the  site,  the  "back 
porch"  of  A-7.   A  series  of  terraced  restaurants  and  cafe's  make 
the  transition  between  the  rooms  and  the  public  walkway.   In  general, 
materials  and  scale  seem  well  suited  to  the  waterfront  and  sensitively 
handled. 

Principal  criticisms  lie  with  the  geometry  of  the  westerly  end  of 
the  site  and  the  lack  of  pedestrian  life  and  activity  en  this 
facade  (which  is  essentially  a  parking  structure).  Also,  the 
pedestrian  easement  through  the  site  appears  too  meager  tc  te 
effective. 

4.   Developer  -  Philopoulos  Associates 
Operator  -  Philopoulos 
Architect  -  Childs,  Bertman,  &  Seckares  &  Casendino 

Score:  209/400 

This  is  a  contradictory  proposal.   On  the  one  hand,  it  responds  . 
veil  at  grade  level  to  the  park  and  the  "Walk  to  the  Sea",  but,  at 
the  larger  scale  it  appears  massive  and  inappropriate  to  the  waterfront 
The  proposed  use  of  concrete  further  aggrevates  the  condition. 

5.   Developer  -  Lidapell  Corp. 
Operator  - 
Architect  -  Ganteaume  &  McMullen 

Score:  200/400 

In  general,  this  scheme  is  not  well  worked  out,  with  its  most 
serious  problem  being  the  long  exposed  garage  wall  on  the  northerly 
edge  of  the  site.   In  addition,  there  is  no  M.B.T.A.  station  shown 
in  plan,  and  the  location  of  the  garage  entrance  causes  a  conflict 
between  cars  and  pedestrians  crossing  the  easement. 

The  strongest  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  handling  of  the  lobby 
and  restaurant  in  a  glass  "sky  space"  looking  out  to  the  water. 

We  would  also  seriously  question  the  capability  of  the  architecture 
firm,  based  on  their  past  experience,  to  carry  out  a  project  as 
important  as  this. 
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6.   Developer  -  Perlnl 
Operator  -  Hilton 
Architect  -  Mintz 

Score:  190/^00 

In  -our  review  notes,  the  words  "disjointed"  frequently  appears. 

The  scheme  is  exactly  that  -  a  large  nusber  of  disparate  architectural 

eleirent  joined  together  in  ways  which  use  every  cliche'  ittaginable. 

The  conflict  of  the  service  entrance  with  the  major  entry  to  the 
waterfront  park  is  a  particular  probleo.   Also  the  poor  relationship 
between  the  outdoor  space  on  the  northerly  side  of  A-7  and  the 
public  portion  of  Long  Wharf  creates  a  "back  porch"  on  the  project  . 
which  is  not  well  Integrated  with  the  overall  environment. 

7.  Developer  -  Peter  Pattison 
Operator  -  Canadian  Pacific 
Architect  -  Sasaki  Associates 

Score:  177/400 

Architecturally  one  of  the  worst  proposals,  this  design  tries  to  te 
appropriate  by  the  use  of  brick  and  pitched  roof  shapes.   Unfortunately, 
the  result  is  a  heavy,  awkward  building  with  little  emphasis  on  the 
important  pedestrian  easement. 

8.  Developer  -  Zuckerman,  Llnde 
Operator  -  Holiday  Inn 
Arciiitect  -  Cossutta  &  Ponte 

Score:  157/iOO 

This  scheme  represents  the  strongest  ego  statement  by  an  architect 
of  any  of  the  submittals.   Unfortunately,  Long  Wharf,  unlike  the 
Christian  Science  Center,  does  not  need  that  kind  of  statement:  it 
needs  a  "humbler"  building  more  in  harmony  with  it  surroundings. 

Aside  from  its  overpowering  monolithic  quality,  the  area  surrounding 
the  building  is  shown  as   a  barren  plaza,  broken  only  by  ramps  to 
the  below-grade  parking.   Servicing,  strangely,  occurs  at  the 
easternmost  edge  of  site,  creating  a  conflict  between  trucks  and 
vehicles. 
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Financial   Evaluetion 
MEMORANDUM 

March  13,   1978 

TO:  Robert  Wal«h 

FROM:  Stewart  For  bet 

SUBJECT:    Waterfront     Parcelf     A-6,     A-7 
Fiaancial  Eraluation  of  Submitsions 


Id  zny  judgexretot,  ba*ed  oq  our  exposure  to  the  hotel  cr.&rket 
and  the  lubmiasiooi  that  have  b*en  made  on  this  and  other  parcels, 
it  la  reasonable  to  assuzna  that  a  hotel  costing  between  $60-  $65,000 
per  room  can  b«  financed  at  this  location.     Jixr  Boulger  has  estizr.ated 
a  total  development  cost  of  roughly  $65,000  a  room.     While  it  ie 
impossible  to  say  that  a  more  expensive  hotel  could  oot  be  financed, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  will  become  xr^ora  difficult  as  the  costs  begin 
to  exceed  $70. 000. 

The  critical  issue  from  the  financial  standpoint  is  what  the 
aubmitted  costs  actually  boy  in  the  way  of  quality  design.     While 
n^ost  of  the  submisssions  contain  relatively  well  defined  building 
specifications,   only  one  backs  th**«  specs  with  a  guaranteed  n^axin  um 
pri»\e. 

Any  uncertainty  about  actual  costs  oecessarlly  raises  questions 
•bgardkng  Hnancial  comn-iitments.     While  there  arc  two  particularly 
strong  letters  comjnltiaf  to  provide  a  specific  level  of  debt,  as  well 
as  authenticating  sources  of  aquity,  only  one  of  these  documents  the 
claim  that  the  combined  debt  and  equity  can  finance  the  building 
defined  by  the  design  and  outline  specifications. 

Below  is  the  criteria  used  in  eval\iating  the  financial  alements 
of  each  subinissioa.fExhlbit  A).    A  brief  summary  of  each  folloA-s 
along  with  a  concluding  assessxr>eot  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
■upportiog  documeatatloo  (ExhlbltS). 

Also  attached  is  Joe  Berlandi's  outline  suir.mary  of  the  quahtitative 
data  on  each  proposal  (Exhibit  C). 


/smr 

Attachments: 
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MEMORANDUM 


March  8,    1978 


TO:  File 

FROM;  Stewart  Forbes 

SUBJECT:    Waterfront     Parcels     A-6,      A-7 
H  otel  Proposals 


In  reviewing  the  financial  information,  the  basic  concerns  are: 

A.         The  accuracy  of  the  market  and  development  cost  data, 
i„e.  ,   can  the  design  be  constructed  at  the  estimated 
cost? 

1)  *     Marketing  Assumptions 

•  Average  room  rate 

•  Projected  occupancy 

•  Food  and  beverage  sales 

•  Revenue  available  for  financing 

2)  Development  Costs 

•  Construction  estimates  and  supporting  documentation 

•  Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment  investment 

•  Total  cost 

B.         The  income  available  to  support  the  financing  necessary 
to  complete  construction,   i.  e.  ,   can  the  projected  debt 
and  equity  needs  be  satisfied? 

Financing  Requirements   assuming  707o  occupancy 


Debt 

Loan  coverage  (net  income /debt  service) 

Equity 

Cash  on  cash  return  on  equity 

Available  sources  and  level  of  commitment 


The  capability  of  the  development  team,   i.e.  ,    can  the 
team  build  and  manage  the  facility? 

Team  experience  with: 

•  Construction 

•  Development 
Hotel  management 


I 
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Proposal:  Boston    Harbor    Hotcl/Duofey 


At  70%  occupancy  at  aa  aTcrage  roois  rate  of  $47,  tha  p-oposal 
fvnaraies  $6,614  of  net  income  which  would  support  the  tgtal  development 
cost  per  room  of  $52,740.      This  includes  an  allowance  of  $6,500 
per  room  lor  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  and  an  allowance 
for  taxes  in  excess  of  $900  per  room..     Food  and  beverage  sales 
represent  about  33%  of  gross  income. 

Macomber  is  the  contractor  for  the  project  and  has  guaranteed 
a  zriaximuxn  construction  figure  of  just  under  $15  m.ilHon  which  is 
conditioned  on  a  start  up  of  July,   1978.      Prudential  has  provided 
a  strong  lertter  for  the  debt  financing  including  support  for  the  teair., 
the  operator,  the  source  of  equity,  the  operating  budget  and  a 
specific  loan  amount.    There  are  also  letters  identifying  the  source 
of  equity  funds  and  authenticating  the  capability  of  the  partners  to 
provide  such  funds. 

In  summary,  the  submission  would  have  to  be  considered 
a  very  strong  financial  package  as  it  identifies  each  mem.ber  of  the 
development  team,  establishes  with  certainty  the  construction 
cost  and  provides  more  than  adequate  assurances  of  both  debt  and 
e<(uity  financing.     My  only  concern  would  be  the  quality  of  the  design, 
pa«ticialarly  the  exterior  that  can  be  purchased  at  $53,000  per  roon  ; 
hov^«ver,  the  building  proposed  is  relatively  slmiple  from,  a  construction 
standpoint. 

The  income  projections  for  this  proposal  seem  conservative 
with  the  average  rate  of  $47,  and  food  and  beverage  revenue  projected 
at  1/3  of  gross  income.    It  seem.s  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
rate  would  end  up  being  closer  to  $50-  $55  per  room.    The  food  and 
beverage  percei^age  is  difficult  to  evaluate  as  the  average  would 
roughly  be  around  40%  bvtf  one  cannot  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
neighboring  area  and  specifically  Faneuil  Hall  Itlarkets. 


Proposal:  Peter    E.     Pattison    Associates 


The  financial  information  Indlaates  that  average  room  rates  of 
$50  at  70%  occupancy  can  generate  net  income  of  roughly  $6,800  per 
room  with  an  allowance  for  taxes  of  $850.      This  income,  in  turn. 
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P»£tiaon  (Contiau«d) 


vould  b«  adequate  to  finance  the  •vtiiruftted  total  coct  per  roozn  of 
$63,  300.      The  fl&anclnf  data  aubznittcd  it  based  en  75%  occupancy 
but  in  my  judgement  would  be  aqually  applicable  at  the  70%  lavel. 
Food  and  beverage  sale*  rapreaent  roughly  40%  of  the  total  gross 
lacoxne. 

Turner  Construction  Company  has  submitted  a  letter  indicating 
a  preliminary  construction  estiaaate  of  $15.0  million  based  oo  discussion! 
with  zr^echanical  and  structural  consultants.     The  developer  refers  to 
a  guaranteed  majdmuzn  coat  which  is  not  evidenced  by  Turner's  letter. 

The  total  development  cost  Includes  $7,000  per  room  for 
furniture,  fixtures  and  aquipisent. 

They  have  a  statement  of  Interest  for  the  debfc     financing 
frozn  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  but  no  indication 
of  agreement  on  the  loan  amount  or  the  terms.    There  is,  however, 
support  for  the  location,  the  use  and  the  development  team.     There 
is  no  specific  indication  of  coxr^mitznent  on  the  equity;  however, 
the  operator  has  agreed  to  subordinate  their  management  fee  of 
S.  5%  and  the  joint  verdure  partners,  Pattison  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Hotels  Limited,  have  sufficient  resources  to  carry  out  the  project 
in  the  eveot  they  wish  to  commit  them. 

Canadian  Pacific  operates  twenty-six  hotels  around  the  worhd 
and  is  actively  expAnding  into  new  areas  including  a  recent  announcement 
in  Philadelphia. 

Zb  summary,  one  would  have  to  consider  this  a  strong  development 
team  with  a  reasonable  HnanciLl  package.    There  is,  however,  no 
indication  of  certainty  with  respect  to  the  total  construction  figure 
or  the  availability  of  financing. 


Proposali  Marriott     Corporation 


At  75%  occupancy  at  an  average  room  rate  of  $48,  the  hotel 
wovild  generate  net  income  of  roughly  $5,000  a  room  which  the  developer 
anticipates  would  finance  a  total  cost  per  room  of  $62,000.     This 
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JhUrriott  (CoctiBued) 


iocludea  an  allowance  of  $7,600  for  TTltE  and  tax**  of  $800  per 
reoxn.     Food  and  beverage  rapreseols  approziinatcly  40%  of  grosi 
taceme. 

It  la  queationable  whether  net  Income  of  $5,000  can  in  fact 
finance  a  total  cort  of  $62,  000  but  I  would  ixnafine  that  there  Is  roozr. 
in  the  management  fee  to  increase  the  net  incoirie  and  that  the 
figurea  aubmitted  to  the  lender  would  be  cloaer  to  thoae  provided 
at  an  60%  occupancy  and  an  average  room  rate  of  $55. 

No  contractor  haa  been  Identified  for  the  project.     The  constructioo 
figure  haa  been  eetimated  by  an  Inhouae  architect  who  preaaxnably 
haa  sufficient  experience  with  hotel  development  to  be  reasonably 
accurate  in  making  such  estimatea.    There  is,  however,  no  supporting 
documentation  which  would  indicate  a  foundation  and  soil  analysis 
that  could  be  used  to  relate  this  site  to  other  hotels. 

Marriott  indicates  that  they  will  provide  all  the  necessary 
financing;  I  would  assume  with  some  coanbination  of  debt  and  equity. 
tteis  significant  that  Marriott  is  looking  to  invest  in  the  property 
inem.selves  aa  most  hotel  operators  would  only  consider  management 
eofllracts.     With  such  a  commitmeot  from  Marriott,   it  is  reasonable 
to  itixpett  that  the  hotel  could  be  financed  although  difficult,  from  the 
infoi^mation  provided,to  determine  at  what  level. 

In  sucoxnary,  the  financial  strengths  of  this  results  from 
Marriott's  total  involvement  with  the  project.    While  It  is  a  weak 
submission  in  terms  of  Its  docxunentation,  the  commitment  frozr. 
Marriott,  who  is  a  first  class  operator,  raises  it  to  an  acceptable 
level. 


Proposal:  Boston    Waterfront    Hilton 


At  an  average  room  rate  of  $46  and  an  occupancy  ot  70%, 
there  is  a  net  income  per  room  of  $6,000  which  would  have  difficulty 
financing  the  estimated  cost  of  roughly  $67,  SOOQ^er  room,   including 
an  TTicE  allowance  of  $10,400  and  an  allowance  for  taxes  of  $300  a 
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Hilton  (CeotLnu*d) 


rooxn.    KoweTcr,  the  projcctioas  at  76%  occnpancy  asd  *  roexn  rate 
awraflof  $53  woxild  b«  tufricleat.     Sood  aad  b«r«raf«  sales  rapresent 
a  little  OTCr  40%  of  the  total  projected  income. 

Perini  at  developer  hae  fiven  a  conetruction  eatimate  of  roufhly 
$16  xnillioa.    Hilton  has  indicated  their  ioterestlin  opcratia(  the 
hotel  although  there  is  no  financial  commitment  indicated  on  their  part. 

There  is  a  strong  letter  of  interest  from  Tastdil  Realty  for 
debt  financing  bf  between  $20  and  $Z2  million.    They  ei^ress  support 
for  the  site,  the  team  and  the  budget. 

In  summary,  this  is  an  above  average  ftaancial  submission 
priiTiarily  because  of  Perhni's  involvetnent.     It  provides  adequate 
evidence  that  the  project  coxild  be  built  although  la  my  judgement 
at  higher  average  room  rates  than  those  projected  in  the  first  year 
and  a  slightly  reduced  cost  per  room.    Assumptions  about  real 
estate  taxes  will  require  negotiation. 


Proposal:  Wharf    Properties 


The  revenue  projections  support  the  total  development  cost 
per  room  of  $53,200  including  an  allowance  for  FFIcE  of  $6,  300, 
and  an  allowance  for  real  estate  taxes  of  $510  per  roozn.     Food  aad 
beverage  revenue  is  roughly  20%  of  projected  gross  income  but 
this  includes  a  revenue  from  a  restaurant  that  the  developer  indicates 
Athanas  will  run.     (There  is  no  commitment  from  Athanas  in  the 
tupporting  documentation. ) 

There  is  no  estimate  from  a  contractor  enclosed  in  the  submission 
and  no  indication  of  who  the  contractor  would  be.    The  operator  of 
the  Hotel  is  Holiday  Inn  which  has  made  a  significant  commitment  of 
$2.  5  million  in  equity  funds  to  help  finance  the  project. 

There  is  a  strong  commitment  for  permanent  financing  from 
John  Hancock  which  unfortunately  expired  on  February  28th  but  which 
presumablfycould  be  extended  providing  tt&e  assumption  regarding 
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Wharf  Propertlei  (Continued) 


coiti  proved  to  be  v»lU.    There  i»  alec  authentication  of  an  additional 
$2.  5  million  of  aquity  funds. 

In  tuzxunary,  this  propoial  cootaint  a  vtronf  HnaoclM  coxnmitTnent 
to  a  project  that  could  be  built  at  a  total  co«t  not  to  ezheed  $S4,  000 
per  room.    However,  there  it  no  indiaat ion  that  the  design  proposed 
can  be  built  for  this  fifure. 


Proposal:  Bay    Colony    Properties 


The  projected  income  at  an  average  rate  of  $57  In  the  third 
fvar  seems  to  support  the  projected  cost  per  room  of  $73,t00. 
This  cost  includes  an  allowance  of  $8,260  per  room,  for  TTLE. 
Mf  guess  would  be  that  in  order  to  finance  the  project,  the  total 
dev«lopm.ent  budget  would  have  to  be  reduced.    I  have  no  substaotiaion 
of  thi^  other  than  my  sense  that  the  cost  is  high.     Food  and  beverage 
•ales  represent  roughly  40%  of  gDess  income. 

Vappi  and  Company,  Inc.  Is  the  contractor  but  has  made  no 
specific  commit  meet  to  an  estimated  cost.    They  have  a  letter 
from.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
•xpressing  Interest  in  the  site  but  no  particular  support  for  their 
development  teana,  operating  budget  or  loan  amount.     The  operator 
for  the  hotel.  Associated  lans  and  Restaurants  Company  of  America, 
rapreseots  a  chain  which  includes  thirty-four  hotels  and  which  is 
presumably  tnore  than  capable  of  aoanaging  the  facility. 

Ib  sainznary,  I  coasidar  this  an  acceptable  financial  package 
bat  lacking  a  strong  letter  of  lolerest  from  a  permanend  lender  and 
loo  little  ^cuxnentation  supporting  the  construction  estimates. 


Exhibit  3  (continued) 
Proposa.lt  Boatoa    Harbour    Hotsl    0«v«Iopmeat    Corp 


At  70%  occupancy,  a  $53  a  alffal  average  rooxr.  rate  fcaaratet 
the  lacozoc  aacessary  to  AaaBce  a  total  room  coat  of  $60,700  arith 
an  allowance  for  taxet  of  $510  per  room.    Reetsurant  aad  bar  tale* 
reprecent  a  Uttle  over  40%  of  the  projected  groe*  Income. 

Thr&er  Constructioa  Company  ha*  a  letter  indicating  a  conatructioo 
eetimate  and  the  developer  hai  allowed  and  FFLE  allowance  of  $8,000 
per  room. 

Tbere  ia  no  indication  of  an  operator  for  the  hotel  nor  any 
•trong  indication  of  lender  iolereat  in  the  debt  financing.    There 
ia  a  letter  of  general  aupport  from  Che  Prudeatial  Inauraoce  Company 
of  America  and  a  more  apecific  letter  of  iotereat  providing  $2  million 
in  equity  financing. 

In  auznmary,  the  aubmiaaion  ia  adequate  but  with  weak  indication 
of  financing  and  no  operator.  It  ia  difficult  to  conaider  it  a  atrong 
financial  propoaal. 


Propoaal:  JohnPhilepouloa 

Projected  room  revenue  at  75%  occupancy  and  an  average  of 
$50  a  night,  generatca  $7,666  of  net  income  which  would  aupport 
the  anticipated  total  development  coat  of  $65,823  per  room.    Thla 
includea  an  allowance  of  $1,076  per  room  for  real  eatate  taxea. 
The  FFIcE  allowance  for  the  total  conatruction  budget  ia  $6,  300 
per  room.    Food  and  beverage  aalea  are  roughly  40%  of  the  projected 
groaa  Income. 

There  ia  no  contractor  mentioned  for  the  project  nor  any  hotel 
operator.    Operational  conaiderationa  are  batfed  on  the  Philopouloa 
•xperiencc  with  the  57. 

Prudential  haa  provided  a  letter  on  the  permanent  financing 
which  aupporta  the  location,  developer  and  the  operating  budget 
but  doea  not  meotioo  any  apecific  loan  amount.    There  ia  no  indication 
of  a  aource  of  equity  nor  doea  the  balance  aheet  of  the  developer 
indicate  that  there  ia  any  aubatantial  equity  available. 
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Phil  opoul8  •  J<  C  ont  i  D  ue  d ) 


Ib  suzniziary,  while  rarpcctiag  the  dcveloper'i  record  vith 
the  S7,  the  aubzxvlecioi:!  it  not  •trong  froxr^  a  fia^Bcial  vt&adpoi&g  because 
It  lacks  any  verification  of  the  construction  cost  and  no  coafirznatioQ 
from  an  operator  that  the  budget  is  accurate. 


Note: 


One  way  of  evaluating  the  dLffereot  levels  of  financial  comznitment 
is  to  compare  the  letters  Prudential  wrote  for: 


Harbour  Hotel 

Philopoulos 

Boston  Harbor /Dunfey 
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BWRA  Evaluation 
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Exhibit   5 
BOSTON  ARCHITECTURAL  CENTER  3r?N„;uTr..«.  ?«-.£,- L-...„c-,^,.„oni; -...s^,^  ,f.,,<^  ^^^ 

e  June  1978 

Mayor  White 

Boston  City  Ha  I  I  •  ' 

Boston,  MA 

■  Dear  l-'ayor  White: 

Jccueiin  Robertson  and  1  reviewed  all  eight  proposals  for  the  hotel  to  be 
constructed  next  to  the  Waterfront  Park;  and  you  and  1  and  John  Sloan  and 
Ls !  i  Sudler  reviewed  four  of  those  eight  proposals  .in  depth.  It  has  been 
c  very  interesting  experience. 

Vy  cr.sr'.Tient  at  Harbor  Towers  directly  overlooks  the  site  for  the  proposed 
hc-el;  and  1  have  been  thinking  about  thai  site  for  almost  three  years, 
i  should  also  mention  that  1  spent  some  time,  today,  in  the  V.'aterfront 
Park,  trying  to  visualize  what  the  various  proposals  might  do  to  enhance 
(or  detract  from)  the  waterfront. 

Let  me  give  you  my  recommendation  very  simply:  I  don't  think  that  any  of 
the  proposals,  except  for  the  Graham  Gund  and  Aldo  Cossutta  schemes,  meet 
the  architectural  standards  you  want  to  meet.  1  am  sure  that  Jaque  Robert- 
son would  agree. 

Here  ^re  the  pros  and  cons,  as  I  see  them,  on  the  two  schemes  that  do  meet 
your  svancc!-ds: 

The  Grar.i^m  Gund  scheme  has  a  very  nice,  residential  scale.  Its  plan  is  ex- 
cel lent  i  r:  several  respects:  it  ooens  the  walk  along  the  waterfront;  and 
i"  insuletei  the  building  against  the  noise  of  the  Expressway;  it  has  out- 
door spaces  that  are  prelected  from  the  weather;  and  it  has  views  where 
views  should  be.  It  is  an  admirobie  scheme,  in  every  way  except  one. 

I  feel  that  Graham,  Gund's  Hyatt  Regency,  in  Cambridge,  is  so  mediocre  in 
execution  —  especially  in  its  exterior  —  that  I  wonder  if  its  architect 
can  be  completely  trusted  with  the  Waterfront  Park  Hotel.  Unless  John  Slosn 
oversees  every  single  detail  of  this  scheme,  the  result  could  be  very  dis- 
appointing . 

The  Aldo  Cossutta  scheme  is  rather  overpowering,  on  the  face  of  it.  1  also 
think.it  is  a  very  expensive  scheme  —  but  we  were  not  asked  to  evaluate 
any  of  the  proposals  in  those  terms. 

While  sitting  in  the  Waterfront  Park  today,  I  tried  to  visualize  what  the 
Cossutta  scheme  would  do  to  the  Park.  We  know  that  the  building  is  almost 
exactly  as  high  as  the  Mercantile  Building,  which  looks  fine  to  me  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Park.  It  is,  however,  more  than  50  per  cent  longer  --  480  feet 
ve'-sus  310  feet  in  length  for  the  Mercantile  blocks  To  a  number  of  people, 
T-.=T  exTra  170  feet  makes  the  Cossutta  scheme  look  overpowering.  I  am  not 
c'l  t.-.at  cer-i-ain:  the  great  length  of  The  proposal  screens  out  some  rather 
u.-.attracTi  ve  buildings  in  back  of  it  which  would  not  be  scresTiet  out,  to  The 
same  exTent,  by  the  Graham  Gund  scheme. 
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If  the  Cossuttg  scheme  were  adopted,  I  think  that  two  conditions  should  be 
attached  to  its  construction:  -first.  It  should  be  pulled  apart  sufficiently 
so  that  pedestrians  can  really  walk  through  the  building  and  aiong  the 
waterfront;  and,  second,  it  should  not  be  faced  with  concrete,  since  con- 
crete looks  awful  along  the  waterfront  about  nine  months  out  of  twelve. 

The  chief  problem  with  the  Cossutta  scheme  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  arc+ii- 
tecture;  it  concerns  the  architect.  He  is  a  perfectionist  —  and  very  in- 
tractable; whereas  Graharr,  Gund  can  be  guided  and  persuaded  to  mend  his  ways. 
(Whether  or  not  that  is,  necessarily,  e  desirable  quality  in  a  person  I 
shall  leave  to  you  to  decide.) 

To  Sum  up:  both  Jaque  and  I  feel  that  either  one  of  ^hese  two  schemes  would 
fit  well  into  that  site.  V.'e  think  that  you  and  all  other  Bcstonians  could 
live  comfortably  with  either  scheme.  My  own,  slight  preference  is  for 
Graham  Gund's  proposal.  I  think  you  should  make  your  decision  between  these 
two  schemes,  on  grounds  other  than  those  we  have  discussed  —  i.e.  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  developer,  competence  of  the  hotel  manager,  and  so 
on. 

It  has  been  a  very  good  experience  for  us  to  engage  in  this  review  process 
wi-th  you..  You  have  been  endlessly  patient  and  perceptive.  I  can't  think 
of  any  other  m.ayor,  in  any  major  U.S.  city,  who  cares  so  much  about  tne  way 
his  or  her  city  looks. 


vours. 


Peter  Blake,  FAIA 


p.s.  A.  rather  agressi  ve- reporter  from  the  Monitor,  csllea  Jack  Miner, 
Cc '   led  m.e  and  said  that  a  developer  had  tol  d  him  that  I  was  forming  a 
"committee"  to  advise  you  on  the  V.'aterfront  Hotel.  I  said  "no  —  no  com- 
m.ittees  for  me."  He  insisted,  an'd  I  told  him  that  we  had  had  some  very  in- 
formial  conversations,  but  that  any  details  should  come  from  you.  He  also 
asked  me  i f  I  was  being  paid  for  my  services  —  and  1  told  him  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  sending  a  bi I  I  to  anyone. 
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Exhibit  6   (continued] 
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lesn't  have  some  new  bombshell  wait- 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
lursday  to  accept  a  proposal  by  archi'- 
lid  developer  Mor-imer  Zuck.-rman  for 
:  Wharf  one  of  tne  choice  real  estate 


es  about  design  it  ought  to  be  sheer 
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I  merit,  in  the  rating  of  the  BRA's 
!gn  staff.  The  staff  thought  it  was 
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!  A  staff  reviewed  the  design.  Be- 
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aying  it  was  a  good  design  but  for 
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REDEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   BOSTON  WATERFRONT:      SEQUEL 

The   recomnendations  of  the  Restudy  Committee  for  Selected  Portions  of  the 
Downtown  Waterfront  Faneuil   Hall   Urban   Renewal    Project  were  handed  to  the  BR.A 
on  July  5,   1973.      In  its  58-page   report',   the  committee  called  for  the  following 
changes  in  the  official   project  plan: 

(1)  300-600  units  of  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  for 
moderate-income  families   and  the  elderly  in  the  C-2 
area.     Rehabilitation  should  be  used  where  possible. 

(2)  Depression  of  the  Central   Artery  an.d  New  Atlantic 
Avenue. 

(3)  An  8-acre  park  at  the  foot  of  Commercial    and  Long 
Wharves.      (Parcel  A-8  plus   Parcel    D-1 . ) 

(4)  Pedestrian    esplanade    along  the  water  from  Fort 
Point  Channel   to  the  south  to  North  Battery  Park  in 
the  North  End  to  prov-ide  public  .access  to  all   the 
wharves  and  the  water's  edge. 

(5)  Trees,  benches   and  new  lighting  for  Parcel    C-2. 

(6)  First  priority  for  development  of  the  Mercantile 
Building  and  the  Commercial   Block  Building  should 
be  given  to   representatives  of  the  North  End 
Business   Council. 

(7)  Recommendations  on  disposition  of  the  Quincy  Cold 
Market  Storage  and  Warehouse  including  the  Sargent's 
Wharf  and  Eastern  Avenue  areas,  called  for  offering 
the  site  first  to  members  of  the  North  End  Business 
Council   to  develop,  demolish  or  rehabilitate  as 
they  chose.     If  demolition  were  chosen,   the  BRA 
should  bear  the  cost.     Adjacent  to  the  Quincy  Cold 
Storage  Building  would  be  200-300  units  of  new 
mixed-income  housing.     Public  facilities   in  the  area 
would  include  a  oublic  wharf  and  other  facilities   as 
desired  by  the  community. 


This   case  was  prepared  by  Karen  S.    Kellerhouse,   Research  Assistant,   under  the 
supervision  of  Valerie   I.    Nelson,  Lecturer  in  Public  Policy,   for  use  at  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  School   of  Government,   Harvard  University.     We  wish  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  John  Dobie,   BRA  Waterfront  Project  Architect  for  his 
assistance  and  coooeration  in  the  preparation  of  this  study.    (0779) 

Copyright   0   1979  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
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(3)   For  other  parcels   already  set  aside  for  commercial 
developments,  heights  should  be  scaled  down  to 
5-10  stories   rather  than  the  30-40  stories  originally 
planned.     All   new  construction  should  observe 
heights,  materials  and  designs   consistent  with  the 
historic  character  of  the  area. 

(9)  The  amount  and  location  of  parking  spaces,  as  well 
as  parking  rates,  be  designed  so  as  not  to  encourage 
any  more  automobile  traffic  than  is   necessary. 

Until   the  plans  were  completed,  the  BRA  was   urged  to    :      (1)  secure  unsafe 
buildings   to  prevent  accidents  and  injuries;    (2)   acquaint  current  and  prospective 
owners  of  buildings  with  their  historic  context  and  offer  technical    guidance  in 
the   rehabilitation  process;    (3)  begin  work   as   soon  as  possible  to  bring  the 
buildings   back  on  the  city's  tax  rolls;   and   (4)   do  everything  possible  to 
encourage   rehabilitation  over  demolition. 

The  committee's   recommendations   reflected  a  compromise  made  between  the 
waterfront  and  North  End  members.     The  waterfront  members   agreed  to  have  110 
new  units  of  elderly  housing  built*  at  Fulton,   Commercial    and  Lewis  Streets 
with  the  understanding  that  the  vacant  lot  across   Commercial   Street   (formerly 
the  Union   Freight  Railroad  yards)  would  become  part  of  the  expanded  park   (see 
Exhibit  1).     The  committee  designated  elderly  and  low-income  housing  as   its 
"top  priority"  and  described  in  great  detail   several   alternate  design  and  financing 
-schemes  for  the  oroposed  units.      First,  the  committee  urged  BRA  to  begin  irmiediate 
construction  of  110  units  of  elderly  housing  at  the  original   site  in  the  BRA 
plan  at  Lewis,   Fulton  and  Commercial   Streets.     This  construction  would  require 
demolition  of  10  buildings   along  Fulton  and  Commercial   Streets.     The  final    design 
criteria  for  the  new  building  included  (a)   exterior  design  and  materials   "in 
keeping  with   the  historic  character  of  the  surrounding  building";    (b)   no  interior 
parking,  although  one  parking  soace  for  every  7-10  units  would  be  provided  in  the 
vicinity:   and  (c)    "no  high  rise  structure  above  the  prevailing  5  stories   along 
Fulton  and  Commercial   Streets;   although  a  structure  of  up  to  10  stories  would  be 
allowed  along  Lewis  Street  if  needed  to  accomodate  needed  community  facilities. 
Financing  should  be  obtained  from  the  Federal    Program  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
administered  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 

Second,  the  committee  advised  that  50-80  units  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing**  be  developed  through  rehabilitation  of  the  buildings   from  81-101 


* 

Waterfront   residents  were  hopeful   that  the  warehouses  would  be  spared 
in  any  event,  since  their  application  the  year  before  to  place  the  buildings 
on  the  National    Register  of  Historic  Landmarks  had  been  approved.     Now  any 
decision  to  demolish  them  would  have  to  receive  federal   support, 

•* 
The  availability  of  federal    housing  funds   for  low-  and  middle-income 
units  was  uncertaij^  at  the  time  the  committee  made  its   report.     Most  federal 
financing  and  subsidy  programs  had  been  suspended  in  1973  to  give  some  time  for 
reevaluating  both   the  policy  and  mechanics  of  the  programs.     Consideration  was 
being  given  to  converting  all    federal   housing  funds  to  housing  allowances   to 
low-income  families  or  to  allocations  to  state  governments,     thus,   federal 
financing  of  the  committee's  proposal  was  not  specifically  considered. 


Fulton  Street  and  114-124  Commercial   Street.     A  cooperative    Or  condominium 
arrangement  was   recommended  so  that  the  tax  advantages   available  to  home- 
owners  could  become  an  indirect  form  of  assistance  to  low-income  residents. 
The  committee   noted  that  the  Massachusetts  Housing   Finance  Agency  was  about  to 
initiate  a  condominium/cooperative  ownership  program  which  could  be  used  to 
finance  the   units.*     A  second  potential    financing  scheme  would  be   the  state's 
section   705  program.** 

The  third  oroposed  site  for  housing  was   the  western  area  of  the  C-2  parcel, 
bounded  by  Richmond  Street,   Fulton  Place,  and  Cross   Street,  and  the  entrance 
to  Callahan  Tunnel.     The   report  called  for  new  "air  rights"   construction  over 
the  tunnel   entrance  and  rehabilitation  of  adjacent  warehouses.     The  recommenda- 
tion was   conditional    on   (1)   the  feasibility  of  air  rights   construction  over  the 
tunnel   entrance   (a   crucial   problem  here  was   poor  air  quality)   and   (2)   developer 
response  on   rehabilitation  of  buildings   along  Ferry  Street  and  Fulton  Pl'ace. 
Conditions  of  these  buildings   varied  widely,   and  it  was  unclear  how  much  developers 
would  be  willing  to  spend  to  restore  them  to  livable  conditions.     The  committee 
Suggested  that  historic  preservation   funds  be  solicited  to  supolement  private 
Investments   in  the  rehabilitated  units.      If  developer  response  in  the  area  were 
poor  or  spotty,   then  the  buildings  should  be  demolished  and  new  construction 
begun.      Under  the  preferred  rehabilitation  and  air  rights  scheme,  a  total   of 
430  units  could  be  provided.     If  rehabilitation  failed,  the  old  buildings  would 
be   demolished  and  a  total   of  500  units   could  be  provided  by  new  construction. 
As  the  cost  of  erecting  a  platform  for  air-rights  construction  was  expected  to  be 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  a  private  developer,  the  section  705  program  and/or 
the  renewal   authority,  the  report  suggested  the  only  viable  financing  would  be 
a  special   aopropriation  by  the  Massachusetts  General    Court.     Again,  design 
criteria    emphasized    exteriors  consistent  with  the  area's  historic  character. 

All   other  C-2  buildings  were   recommended  for  rehabilitation  by  individual 
homeown*?rs . 

The  BRA'S   Response 

Under  the  Restudy  Agreement,   the  BRA  Reviewing  Group  had  until   early 
October  to  make  its   recommendations  to  the  director,  who  in  turn  had  60  days   to 
make  a  decision.     On  September  25,  however,  BRA  director  Robert  Kenney  sent 
the   residents   a  letter  with  his  preliminary  reaction  to  the  restudy  report:     he 


* 
Under  the  MHFA  financing  schemes,   25%  of  the  units  would  go  to  low-income 
families   (at  public  housing  income  levels),  50%  to  middle-income  levels   (public 
housing  income  plus   35%),  and  25%  to  higher-income  families. 

** 

This  program,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  provides 
state  financing  for  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  scattered-site  housing 
for  low- income  families.        ("Scattered-site"  meant  that  705-financed  buildings 
had  to  be  at  least  1/8 mile  away  from  other  public  housing  units.     The 
implications  of  this  program  for  the  C-2  housing  were  that  units   to  be 
financed  by  section  705  would  have  to  be  identified  early  in  the  planning  stages.) 
Legislation  was   pending  in   the  legislature  that  would  enable  housing  authorities 
to  sell   units   in  705-financed  developments  to  cooperatives  or  individual 
tenants. 
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accepted  the   committee's   recommended  height  restrictions,   its   formula   for 
Quincy  Cold  Storage  Building  and  the  elderly  housing  at  Fulton,  Commercial 
and  Lewis  Streets.     He  rejected  the  3-acre  park  because  of  the  need  for  sites 
for  additional    low-income  or  elderly  housing.     He  rejected  the  depressed 
Atlantic  Avenue  because  it  was  too  expensive. 

The  restudy  group's   reaction  to  the  letter  was  predictable:     waterfront 
residents  complained  that  Kenney  had  ignored  their  recommendations  and  had  acted 
in  bad  faith.     Gerry  Ives,   the  Sierra  Club's   restudy  representative,   remarked: 
"I   feel    the  BRA  has   been   very  cynical    here  in  setting  up  a  conflict  between 
housing  and  open  space.      It  doesn't  have  to  exist.     There  are  other  places   for 
housing.      But  the  waterfront  park  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  chance." 

North  Enders  were  quite  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  more  housing.     Some 
residents   from  both  areas  were  skeptical   about  Kenney 's   promise  of  housing.     They 
feared  that  once  the  land  was  available  for  development,  it  would  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

North  Enders   felt  the  sites  might  go  to  a  "big  land  developer."     Waterfront 
resident  Ron  Comew  noted  that  it's  only: 

...   a  short  step  back  to  the  parking  garage  the  BRA 
originally  wanted   .    .    .    [to]    serve   luxury  housing  the    - 
BRA  plans   for  the  Mercantile  Building--whose  developer 
would  not  have  to  be  bothered  with  providing  parking. 
This  explains,  too,  the  Kenney  position  on  Atlantic 
Avenue--he  would  not  move  it  out  of  the  proposed  park 
for  fear  that  it  would  separate  luxury  housing  from  its 
parking  spots. 

Residents'   fears  were  substantiated  by  one  BRA  staff  member  who  remarked:     "[Tjhis 
land  may  well   be  the  primes t  in  Boston.     As   it  stands,  the  Authority  can  get 
whatever  it  wants  for  it.    ...   If  you  have  a  pro-development  attitude,  this   is 
a  perfect  spot." 

The  feelings  of  distrust  which  existed  between  the  BRA  and  the  communities 
were  heightened  that  same  month  when  the  BRA  tried  to  demolish  the  Fulton  Street 
warehouses  before  completion  of  the  restudy  process.     Within  a  four-day  period 
in  early  September,  seven  fires  broke  out  in  the  same  group  of  C-2  warehouses 
saved  by  the  1972  court  action.     The  fires     were  being  investigated  as  possible 
arson  cases,   particularly  in  light  of  the  threats   that  had  been  made  during  the 
restudy.     Some  waterfront  residents   felt  that  the  fires  were  evidence  that 
North   End  residents  were  resorting  to  extra-legal   means   to  clear  the  old  ware- 
houses.    After  the  fires,  the  city  fire  chief,  John  Dolan,  and  city  councilman 
Gabriel   Piemonte  publicly  criticized  the  BRA  for  allowing  the  abandoned 
buildings   to  remain  and  complained  that  the  buildings  should  have  been  demolished 
years  ago.* 


The  fire  chief  estimated  that,  since  the  BRA  had  acquired  the  buildings 
in  1964,   a  total   of  186  fires  had  occurred   (as  of  June  1973)   costing  taxpayers 
about  $500,000,  not  including  injuries   to  firemen  and  damage  to  apparatus. 


Under  this  pressure,   project  director  Dave  Weiner  decided  that  the  buildings 
would  have  to  come  down  for  safety  reasons.     Another  demolition  order  was   signed 
but  before  the  crew  completed  demolition  on  even  one  building  the  BWRA  had  a 
U.S.   Marshall   on  the  scene  to  stop  the  cranes.     The  citizens  based  their  case  on 
the  March  1973  stipulation  and  agreement  which  stated  that  no  demolition  was  to 
occur  until    the  restudy  process  was  completed.     An  out-of-court  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  BRA  and  the  citizens,   and  the  demolition  was   halted. 

Under  the  restudy  agreement,   the  BRA  reviewing  group  had  90  days   from 
receipt  of  the  committee's   report  to  make  its   recommendations   to  the  BRA 
director.     The  staff  review,  headed  by  Eli    Post,   a  senior  BRA  official, 
recommended  that  the  ctiziens'   recommendations   be  undertaken,  with  the 
exception  of  the  depression  of  Central   Artery  and  New  Atlantic  Avenue  and  the 
8-acre  park.     The  Central   Artery  question  was  pushed  aside:     studies  on  the 
future  of  the  road  were  being  undertaken  by  other  agencies.     The   recommendation 
for  depressing  Atlantic  Avenue  stirred  more  serious   debate.     On  the  basis  of 
cost  alone,   it  was   almost  out  of  the  question;  yet  if  the  enlarged  park 
recommendation  were  accepted,   an  above-ground  road  would  cut  through  the  middle 
of  it.     Planners  agreed  that  this  was  an  extremely  poor  design  concept.     The 
final   staff  recommendation  was  a  compromise:     the  park  would  be  enlarged  from 
2.8  to  4.3  acres   and  the  alignment  of  Atlantic  Avenue  would  be  changed  to  go 
around  the  park  rather  than  through  it.     This  would  result  in  a  rather  sharp 
curve  where  the  road  headed  northeast  from  the  Artery.      In  addition,  the  staff 
recommended  that  the   roadway  be  narrowed  from  six  lanes   to  four. 

BRA  director  Kenney  received  the  staff's   recommendations   in  October  1973. 
Between  October  and  December,  when  Kenney 's  decision  was  due,  the  merits  of 
the  oroDosals  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  constant  dialogue  and  debate  within 
the  agency. 

Ir.ternally,  the  urban  renewal   staff  and  the  traffic  engineers  continued 
to  argue  for  the  original    configuration  of  thepark  and  Atlantic  Avenue. 
Dave  Weiner,   and  John  Dobie,   the  project's  architect,  argued  vehemently 
that  the  original   size  of  the  park  was  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  ethnic 
and  historic  character  of  the  area.     It  was  a  neighborhood  park,  they  argued, 
not  meant  for  regional   or  even  citywide  recreation.     Eli    Post,   Fred  Salvucci, 
and  planner  Bishop  and  Yuhas  disagreed  and  attempted  to  back  up  their  position 
with  analysis.     They  conducted  a  survey  of  tourists  and  nearby  office  workers 
which  showed  a  strong  demand  for  a  -egionally  scaled  waterfront  park.      In  their 
opinion,  a  large  park  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  spaces  could  accomodate  the 
range  of  activities   demanded.     Post  and  Salvucci   warned  Kenney  that  intolerable 
wwlays  would  be  caused  by  waterfront  residents'    insistence  on  an  environmental 
impact  statement  if  their  park  proposal  were  not  accepted.     If  the  citizens 
agreed  not  to  object,  the    environmental     review  could  be  handled  by  a  "Negative 
Declaration"--maybe  even  a  "Non-Major  Action"   statement--rather  than  a  full- 
blown EIS.*     "I   told  Kenney  that  if  he  played  ball   with  these  people  and  gave 


* 
"Negative  Declaration"   is  a  brief  analysis  which  demonstrates   the 

unlikelihood  of  negative  environmental    impacts.      "Non-Major  Action"   is  simply 

a  statement   (often  unsupported)   that  there  will    be  no  negative  impact.     Both 

kinds  of  declarations   are  acceptable  in   lieu  of  an  EIS    if    they  are  not 

challenged. 
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then  some  concessions,  he  could  get  it  done  in  time  for  the  Bicentennial,  which 
he  had  very  much  on  his  mind,"   Salvucci    remembers. 

Pressure  was   felt  from  outside  the  BRA  as  well.     Gerald  O'Leary.  chairman  of 
the  city  council   committee  that  was   considering  a  $3  million   loan   to  the  BRA  for 
completion  of  the  waterfront  project,  spoke  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  larger 
park.     He  was  joined  by  a  variety  of  environmentalists.     Critics  of  the  larger 
park,   however,  saw  the  proposal   as  another  costly  diversion  of  potentially  taxable 
land. 

A  similar  controversy  took  place  over  Atlantic  Avenue.     The  staff  review 
grouD  argued  that  a  wider  roadway  was   unnecessary  and  that  the   curve  was   needed 
to  accomodate  the  enlarged  park.     Traffic  engineers  at  the  BRA  and  at  FHWA 
felt  the  narrower,   curved  roadway  was  extremely  dangerous.     Even  though  the  two 
lanes   that  would  be  given  up  to  meet  the  restudy  recommendations  were  parking 
lanes,   the  engineers  predicted  that,   given  the  tight  parking  situation   in  the 
•area  and  the  city's  poor   -^cord  for  enforcement  of  traffic  regulations, 
illegally  parked  cars  would  continually  obstruct  the  traffic  flow.      FHWA  warned 
that  the  proposed  configuration  would  be  considered  substandard  and  hence 
ineligible  for  federal    highway  funds. 

There  was  less   disagreement  over  the  elderly  housing  issue.     Most  agreed 
that  the  citizen  recommendations  should  be  accepted.     On  technical  grounds  the 
staff  concluded  that  the  warehouses  along  Fulton  Street  that  would  be  replaced 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  project  were  beyond  saving.     Besides,  Salvucci 
-recalls,   "The  political    dynamic  was   that  you  couldn't  oppose  elderly  housing." 
The  staff  knew  that  Kenney--albei t  for  political    reasons--strongly  favored  elderly 
housing,  and  that  he  was  eyeing  Parcel   C-2b  as   a  potential   second  site.     This  was 
the  same  site  that  waterfront  residents  had  argued  should  be  part  of  the  park. 
Post  and  Salvucci    convinced  Kenney  that  if  he  chose  C-2b  as  a  second  elderly 
housing  site,  he  should  at  the  very  least  guarantee  the   residents  of  both 
communities   that  it  would  be  converted  to  open  space— rather  than   luxury  housing — 
if  federal   elderly  housing  subsidies  were  unattainable. 


Kenney  described  the  period  from  October  to  December  as  foil 


ows 


There  was  a  lot  of  internal   debate,  but  I  fostered  it. 
I   had  a  reasonably  good  idea  when  we  started  out  where 
we  wanted  to  be.     Some  of  the  debate  was  just  letting 
things  come  out  into  the  air  and  be  discussed.     But  there 
was  also  some  uncertainty  and  I  wanted  the  staff  to  hash 
it  out  so  I  could  make  a  decision.     It  came  out  about 
where   I   thought  it  would. 

Depression  of  Atlantic  Avenue  was  actually  one  of  our 
staff  member's  ideas.     We  always  had  competent  professionals 
and  some  of  them  had  stars   in  their  eyes.     We  couldn't 
depress  Atlantic  Avenue.     It  would  have  stalled  the  project 
and  tripled  the  cost  of  the  park.      I   knew  we  were  never 
going  to  depress  Atlantic  Avenue,  but  you  had  to  let  that 
idea  come  up  and  play  it  through. 
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The  size  of  the  park  was   never  really  an  issue  for  us. 
It  was   always  going  to  be  larger  and  there  wouldn't  be 
a  parkina  garage.     We  knew  the  hotel  would  be  lower, 
and  we  wanted  Atlantic  Avenue  to  be  narrower.      In  many 
respects  we  wanted  the  same  things   as  the   residents. 
We  always   recognized  that  changes  would  have  to  be  made. 
But  there's  also  an  element  of  gamesmanshi p--we  saw  it 
as  negotiating--and  you  have  to  hold  back  some  chips. 

As  the   December  deadline  for  Kenney's   recommendation  grew  nearer,  Salvucci, 
Post  and  others  stepped  up  their  efforts   to  convince   Kenney  to  give  on  as  many 
items   as   possible.     On  Tuesday.   December  11,  he  presented  his   response   to  the 
Restudy  Committee  and  they  voted  their  approval.     On  the  morning  of  December  13, 
1973,   Kenney  called  a  press   conference  to  announce  his   decision  on  the  restudy 
recommendations,  which  had  received  a  prior  vote  of  approval    from  the  Restudy 
Committee: 

(1)  The  waterfront  park  which  was   proposed  as  2.4  acres 
in  size  will   now  be  4.5  acres, 

(2)  Atlantic  Avenue  will   be  realigned  and  it  will   be 
built  as  a  44-foot    wide    roadway  curving  along  the 
outside  of  the  park. 

(3)  By  changing  the  size  and  shape  of  the  parcels,  we 
will   be  able  to  build  over  700  units  of  new  housing, 
of  which  about  350  will   be  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  and  the  elderly. 

(4)  Design  controls  as   recommended  by  the  committee 
were  acceoted  with  minor  changes. 

(See  Exhibit  2  for  the  full   text  of  Kenney's  press  release,  and  Exhibit  3  for  a 
comparison  of  Kenney's  housing  proposal  with  that  recommended  by  the  Restudy 
Committee  and  Exhibit  4  for  a  map  of  the  final   plan.) 

The  Boston  Globe  the  next  day  carried  a  major  story  titled  "Waterfront 
building  compromise  represents  successful   citizen  participation,"  which  said, 
".    .    .   the  citizens  who  participated  in  the  waterfront  restudy  seemed  satisfied 
that  citizen  participation  had  worked  and  had  been  accepted  by  the  BRA.    .    .    .   That 
represents  extraordinary  cooperation   between  Boston's   government  and  its   citizens.' 

One  reporter  wrote  that  this  was  the  first  time  citizen  participation  had 
ever  worked  in  Boston.     BRA  Director  Kenney  oublicly  praised  the  residents' 
association  and  thanked  them  for  quality  work  which  he  said  made  the  plan  "in 
many  ways  more  valid  than  the  plan  conceived  in  the  early  sixties."     Likewise, 
the  BWRA  president  said  that  Kenney   "deserves  some  kind  of  commendation"   for  his 
compromise,  and  praised  the  staff  for  its  responsiveness  to  the  community. 

Later,   Kenney  had  these  observations  on  the  restudy  process: 

The  process  was   the  product,  as  much  as   I   hate  to  admit 
it.      It  was  something  that  you  had  to  go  through.     What 
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we  really  wanted  was  to  get  it  underway  and--to 
eliminate  future  lawsuits--we  had  to  get  everyone's 
signature  on  one  plan. 

I   felt  that  the  BRA  wasn't  doing  its  job  if  it  wasn't 
at  the  center  of  controversy,     the  BRA  is   a  catalyst 
for  change,  and  change  involves  controversy.      If 
there  was  no  controversy,   it  could  only  mean  one  of 
three  things:     we  weren't  making  decisions,  we  were 
only  making  the  easy  ones,  or  if  we  made  decisions   that 
absolutely  everyone  applauds,  it  wasn't  anything  that 
matters. 

Developer  Selection  for  C-2  Warehouses 

While  the  restudy  process  was   underway,  devel oners   for  the  next  block  of 
C-2  buildings  were  being  screened  by  the  court-ordered  Developer  Selection 
Advisory  Committee.     As  with  the  previous  selection  of  warehouse   recipients, 
the  most  important  question  to  be  addressed  by  the  committee  was   how  many 
buildings  would  go  to  residents  of  each  neighborhood.     Of  the  twelve  buildings 
awarded  by  the  BRA  in  1972,  eleven  had  gone  to  North  End  residents.     The  water- 
front residents  hoped  to  even  out  this   record,   and  recormended  that  nine  of 
the  eighteen  buildings  in  this  offering  no  to  waterfront  residents,  arguing 
that  this  was  their  only  opportunity  for  homeownership  in  the  area.     The  North 
End,   however,  argued  for  14  buildings  on  the  basis  of  their  pressing  need  for 
more  housing.     The  comnittee  finally  voted  12  for  the  North  End  and  six  for 
the  waterfront. 

The  Developer  Selection  Advisory  Committee  was  also  given  responsibility 
to  recommend  individual   developers  to  the  BRA. 

The  BRA  received  143  applications  for  the  buildings.     The  committee  agreed 
that  each  group  should  choose  only  applicants   from  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods.    Based  on  an  elaborate  point  system,  the  waterfront  representatives 
ranked  19  developers  in  order  of  preference.     The  North  Enders  narrowed  the 
list  to  51,   but  refused  to  choose  further  among  applicants  from  their  own 
neighborhood.     The  committee's   recommendations  left  a  lot  of  discretion  for 
the  BRA.     When  the  list  of  developers  was  announced,  the  North  End  came  out  with 
what  it  wanted--14  of  the  18  buildings. 

Kenney  announced  the  choices   in  the  summer  of  1973  but  the  matter  received 
little  public  attention  until   a  year  later  when  the  buildings  were  transferred 
to  their  new  owners.     At  that  time,  a  journalist  investigating  the   awards 
found  that  the  developers   included: 

.    .    .   three  of  the  eight  North  Enders  appointed  by  the 
BRA  to  the  restudy  corimittee,  the  president  of  the 
Waterfront  Residents  Association,   two  members  of  the 
Ward  3  Semocratic  Conmittee,  two  state  employees,  two 
city  employees    .    .    .   one  person  with  a  relative  in  the 
Mayor's  Office,  one  employee  of  a  Democratic  congress- 
man,  and  one  person  who  had    [attended  a  restudy  meeting 
under  false  pretenses]. 


In  addition  to  these  irregularities   it  was   found  that  three  persons   listed 
as   North  End  residents   had  given  false  addresses  and  actually  lived  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.      (The  official    HUD  form  that  all    developers  must  sign 
stipulates   a  penalty  of  up  to  310,000  or  five  years   in  prison  for  giving  false 
information.)     Critics   also  charged  that  some  of  the  developers  were  financially 
incapable  of  undertaking  rehabilitation. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  for  these  apparent  violations  was  offered. 
Kenney  told  reporters  that  the  traditional   BRA  criteria  had  been  applied  in  this 
case   (including  financial   ability,   commitment  to  rehabilitation  and  interest  in 
the  community).     Weiner  said,   in  effect,  the  false  addresses  must  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  BRA's   careful    investigation.     A  BRA  attorney  blamed  the 
citizens'    committee,  saying  that  the  BRA  took  their  recommendations   at  face 
value.     However,  other  observers  both  outside  and  inside  the  BRA  attributed  the 
affair  to  Boston   politics-as-usual.     Boston  Magazine  quoted  a  former  BRA  staff 
member  as   saying,    "You  can't  go  to  the    [BRA]   Board  asking  for  the  designation 
of  developers  until   you  go  to  the  Mayor's  Office.     The  fifth  floor    [where  the 
Mayor  has   his  office]    calls  all   the  shots    ...   in  terms   of  patronage."     Another 
staff  member  agreed  that: 

The  BRA  has   tremendous  discretion  in  awarding  developer 
contracts.     You  have  to  remember  that  Boston  is  really 
just  a  small   town   .    .    .   there's  always  a  deal,  a 
compromise,  always  something  under  the  surface. 

Mayor  White,   Councilman  Langone  and  BRA  director  Kenney  denied  any  involvement 
in  the  developer  selection  process.     Kenney  said  his  office  had  received 
approximately  100  calls  from  politicians   and  friends  of  applicants  attempting 
to  sway  his  decisions,  but,  he  commented,   "There  were  so  many  calls,  none  of 
them  finally  mattered.     They  neutralized  one  another,  they  were  inoperative." 

Waterfront  residents  filed  a  lawsuit  challenging  the  BRA's  developer 
choices.     The  suit  itself  was  dismissed,  but  the  judge  responded  with  a  memorandum 
stating: 

Though  insufficient  evidence  has  been  addressed  to 
show  an  impropriety  by  the  BRA  in  making  the  developer 
designations   .    .    .   the  BRA  is  simply  reminded  that 
even  the  appearance  of  impropriety  should  be  avoided 
wherever  possible  in  the  execution  of  the  public  trust. 
.    .    .   The  parties-  are  all    reminded  that  there  is  no 
private  interest  in  the  Boston  waterfront.     The 
historical   significance  of  this  area  transcends  pre- 
ferences prompted  by  individual   concern.    .    .    .   Boston, 
like  many  other  cities,  holds  the  development  of  the 
American  heritage.     At  the  same  time,  no  community  can 
be  mired  in  slavish   dedication  to  our  past.     Both 
interests  must  be  carefully  weighed,  and  the  past  give 
way  to  t-he  future  and  the  future  given  deference  to 
the  past  where  the  common  good  commands  such  action. 
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A  Second  Confrontation 

On  Saturday  morning.   June  8,   at  5:00  a.m.,  the  cranes  began  to  demolish 
the  12  warehouses  which  occupied  the  elderly  housing  site.      (Another  rash  of 
fires   in  the  immediate  area  that  spring  prompted  the   demolition  order.)     As 
the  demolition  crew  continued  to  work,  the  site  filled  with   policemen.     Within 
minutes,  violence  erupted  among  the  waterfront  and  North  End  residents.     The 
police  quelled  t+ie  disturbance  quickly,  but  before  the  crew  finished  demolition,' 
a  federal   marshal  1   appeared  with  a   court  order  to  stop  the  work. 

As  Kenney  explained  the  timing  of  the  demolition  attempt, 

I   figured  if  I   did  it  early  on  a  Saturday  morning  it 
would  be  harder  to  get  ahold  of  a  federal   judge.     If 
the  Boston  Police  Department  had  moved  two  goddamned 
illegally  parked  cars,  we'd  have  gotten  them   [the 
buildings]   down  by  seven. 

The  residents'   major  complaint  was  that  the  BRA  had  failed  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  National   Advisory  Council   on  Historic  Preservation   (NACHP)   to  demolish 
the  warehouses.     The  BRA  saw  this  position  as   somewhat  contradictory.     Most  of 
the  waterfront  residents   had  voted  in  favor  of  the  Fulton  Street  elderly  housing, 
but  now  they  were  resurrecting  the  historic  preservation  argument.      "They  had 
gotten  what  they  could  from  the  restudy  and  still  wanted  more,"   Speleotis 
complained.     But  the  residents  saw  it  differently:     in  the  Restudy  Committee, 
they  had  voted  for  the  Fulton  Street  site  with  the  understanding  that  no 
construction  would  take  place  in  Parcel   C-2b.     It  was  when  Kenney  decided  to 
put  housing  on  both  sites  that  they  decided  to  fight  the  demolition. 

i"ince  early  1973,  the  buildings  had  been  listed  on  the  National   Register 
of  Historic  Places,  which  requires  that  specific  review  procedures   be  completed 
before  any  demolition  occurs.     (This  review,  known  as   106  proceedings,  ends  in 
a  memorandum  signed  by  the  NACHP  and  the  federal    agency  under  whose  aegis  the 
project  is  being  undertaken.)     Such  a  memorandum  had  been  approved  by  HUD, 
but  NACHP  refused  to  sign  it  without  revision.     The  residents'    request  for  an 
injunction  against  demolition  pending  completion  of  the  106  proceedings  was 
refused  and  the  BRA  announced  that  it  would  proceed  with  the  demolition. 
Demolition  took  place  on  July  31,  1974;  a  suit  filed  later  by  the  NACHP  was 
dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  the  issue  had  been  resolved. 

Kenney  explained  his  reasons   for  going  ahead  with  the  demolition  as 
follows: 

They  were  incorrect.     They  didn't  want  elderly 
housing,  but  it  was  appropriate.     It  had  to  be  done. 
The  buildings  were  unsafe  and  they  had  to  come  down. 

We  felt  that  with  people  leaving  the  North  End,  we 

had  to  build  some  subsidized  elderly  housing.     Basically, 

we  just  had  to  do  it  and  we  did.     We'd  been   in  court, 

we'd  gone  through  the    [restudy]    process.     We'd  done 

everything. 


At  some  point  when  you've  exhausted  everything,  you've 
just  got  to  put  your  head  down   and  do  it.      It  was   like 
the  markets--they  were  the  worst  kind  of  risk;  no  upside 
potential,   only  downside  risk.     But  we  went  ahead. 
That's   the  role  of  the  oublic  decisionmaker.     You've 
just  got  to  do  it. 


The  Fulton  Street  elderly  housing,  built  under  the   sponsorship  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  opened  in  early  1976.     The  second  elderly  project,  on 
Commercial    Street,  opened  about  one  year  later.     A  "temporary"  park  was  in 
operation  in  time  for  the  1975  Bicentennial   opening.     The  4.3  acre  water- 
front park--named  for  Frank  Christian,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
under  whose  sponsorship  the  first  waterfront  planning  had  been  done--was 
completed  in  May  1976  at  a  cost  of  $3.3  million. 


12-, 
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Exhibit  2 
Kenney  Decision  on  Restudy  Recommendations 

BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 
CITY  RALL 


ROBERT  T.  KENNEY 
DIRECTOR 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


DECEMBER  13,  1973 


Modifications  of  the  downtown-waterfront  urban  renewal  plan 
were  announced  today  by  Robert  T.  Kenney,  Director  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority. 

Kenney,  in  making  the  recommendation  for  changes  in  the  plan 
to  the  Authority's  five-member  Board,  said  the  revisions  had  been 
worked  out  over  the  past  several  months  with  the  Waterfront  Restudy 
Committee,  a  group  of  citizens  representing  the  North  End,  the 
Waterfront,  Sierra  Club,  League  of  Women  Voters,  other  organizations 
and  property  owners  in  the  area. 

The  Waterfront  Restudy  Committee,  at  a  meeting  Tuesday,  voted 
approval  of  the  nev;  plan. 

Kenney  said  the  changes  involve  two  major  features: 

1.  Atlantic  Avenue,  beginning  at  State  Street, 
will  be  realigned  as  a  44-foot  roadway,  as 
compared  to  the  8-foot  wide  roadway  originally 
proposed  in  the  plan. 

2.  By  changing  the  size  and  shape  of  parcels  in 
the  original  plan,  the  BRA  will  be  able  to 
develop  approximately  700  lonits  of  new  housing, 
with  approximately  half  of  those  units  to 

be  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  and 
the  elderly. 

Kenney  said,  "The  modifications  I  am  recommending  will  create 
about  twice  as  -^uch  open  space  and  parkland,  and  while  the  scale 
of  development  is  much  less  than  originally  proposed,  we  will  be 
building  more  housing  in  the  area  than  the  plan  had  called  for." 

Kenney  said,  "Because  these  changes  were  worked  out  over  months 
of  meetings  between  the  Restudy  Committee  and  the  BRA,  we  are 
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confident  that  the  differences  which  existed  before  the  Restudy 
have  been  resolved." 

"I  want  to  compliment  the  Restudy  Committee  for  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  they  have  shown  throughout  this  planning  process  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  they  did.   Their  recommendations,  which 
we  have  accepted  in  substance,  mean  that  this  plan  is  more  valid 
in  many  ways  than  the  plan  which  was  conceived  in  the  early  1960 's.' 

Kenney  said  the  changes  in  the  plan  will  mean  that  the  water- 
front urban  renewal  plan  will  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  community 
for  more  housing  and  also  provide  the  open  space  and  amenities 
that  will  help  Bostonians  rediscover  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
waterfront. 

Two  years  ago  the  BRA  had  embarked  on  a  reevaluation  of  the 
waterfront  plan  when  a  dispute  over  proposed  demolition  of 
buildings  in  the  C-2  parcel  resulted  in  a  legal  challenge  between 
residents  of  the  area. 

The  Federal  court,  asked  to  rule  on  the  challenge,  ordered 
instead  that  a  stipulation  and  agreement  be  entered  into  by  all 
parties  concerned.   As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  Restudy  Committee 
was  established  and  technical  assistance  was  provided  by  the  BRA 
staff  and  outside  consultants.   The  Restudy  Committee  made  a 
report  to  the  BRA  in  July,  and  since  that  time  the  BRA  design  and 
planning  staff  has  been  reviewing  the  recommendations. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  Atlantic  Avenue  alignment 
and  size  of  the  waterfront  park,  the  plan  changes  include: 

Parcel  A-6 

-  height  limit:   150  feet  or  about  15  stories 

-  up  to  125  units  of  si±isidized  housing  and/or 
office  space  with  commercial  uses  permitted  on 
the  first  floor 

-  parking  below  structure 

-  the  original  plan  called  for  a  25-story  office 
tower  on  this  site 

Parcel  A-7 

-  up  to  a  350-room  motel 

-  height  limit:   85  feet  or  about  7  stories 

-  building  set-back  to  allow  views  of  buildings 
on  Long  Wharf 
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-  limited  garage  parking  on  site  (major  parking 
requirement  to  be  provided  in  the  Harbor  Towers 
garage) 

-  the  original  plan  called  for  a  15-story  motel 
on  this  site 

Parcel  D-1 

-  approximately  125  units  of  subsidized  housing 
with  emphasis  on  the  elderly 

-  height  limit:   125  feet  or  about  12  stories 

-  institutional  uses,  such  as  a  museum  to  be 
encourajged  on  the  ground  floor 

-  garage  parking  on-site 
Parcel  C-2b 

-  160  units  of  low  and  moderate  rent  elderly  housing 
(with  funds  provided  out  of  recent  Federal  housing 
allocation) --Parcel  \>;ill  remain  as  open  space 
unless  subsidies  obtained  for  elderly  housing 

-  height  controls:   60  feet  or  6  stories  desired; 
maximum  of  80  feet  for  taller  element  if  necessary 

Sargent's  Wharf 

-  new  construction,  possibly  in  conjunction  with 
rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings 

-  approximately  225  units,  with  commercial-office 
uses,  parking;  and  public  access  to  the  water's  edge, 
with  emphasis  on  low/moderate  or  elderly;  design 

and  site  program  to  be  oriented  to  the  North  End 
commiinity 

Parcel  C-2 

-  additional  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings 

-  possible  new  garage  near  tunnel 

-  110.  units  of  elderly  housing  to  be  developed  by 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Ansonia  Council,  North  End 

New  Park  Area 

-  4.3  acre  Waterfront  Park  (double  original  plan) 
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-  .3  acre  neighborhood  park 

-  3  acres  on  Long  Wharf 

-  parks  v;ill  connect  to  open  space--built  and 
maintained  by  the  future  developers  of  A-6, 
A-7,  D-1  and  C-2b 

Atlantic  Avenue 

-  the  roadway  will  be  reduced  in  v/idth  to  44  feet 
(formerly  80  feet)  with  parking  lanes  at  key 
locations 

-  the  avenue  will  follov/  an  alignment  along  existing 
Mercantile  Street  (relocating  slightly)  and  rejoin 
Atlantic  Avenue  near  Commercial  Wharf 
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Exhibit  3 
Summary  of  New  Housing  Sites* 


Final    BRA 
Recommendations 

Restudy 
Recommendations 

Site  Mo. 

Total   Units 
(approximate) 

No.  for  Elderly 
and/or  low  and 
moderate  income 
f ami  1 i  es 

Total   Units 
(approximate) 

No.  for  elderly 
and/or  low  and 
moderate  income 
f ami  1 i  es 

C-2 

110 

no 

110 

110 

C-2b 

160 

160 

- 

- 

D-1 

125 

30  (min.) 

, 

- 

A-6 

125 

- 

100 

- 

Sargent 
Wharf 

225 

60  (min.) 

200-300 

** 

Fulton/C 
Street 

ommercial 
Rehab. 

SUBTOTAL   745 

- 

50-80 
460-590 

35-50 

360  (min.) 

145-170  (min.) 

(wi  th ) 

Callahan 
and  adj 
area*-*^* 

Tunnel 
a  cent 

TOTAL  745 

. 

430-600 

430-600 

360  (min.) 

890-1190 

575-770  (min.) 

Figures  are  approximate  depending  on  ultimate  building  design  and 
availability  of  housing  subsidy  funds. 

** 
Some  units  Were  recorded  as  low-income,  but  no  number  was  specified. 


•** 


Subject  to  determination  of  air  quality, 
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Long  Wharf  Sub-Area:     Original   Plan 
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Summary  of  Information  Provided  to  Subcommittees 

A.  C-2  Housing  Development:  Financing  Alternatives 

Currently,  federal  financing  and  subsidy  programs  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  have  been  suspended,  and  are  reportedly  being  re-evaluated 
in  terms  of  both  policy  and  mechanics.  There  is  no  clear  indication  of 
what  the  results  of  reevaluation  will  be,  or  when  these  results  will  be 
known.  One  major  shift  that  the  federal  government  had  been  seriously 
considering  is  to  channel  all  federal  housing  payments  directly  to 
recipients  through  housing  allowances.  These  payments  would  be  used  by 
beneficiaries  to  rent  privately  on  the  open  market.  A  second  option  under 
consideration  is  direct  federal  assistance  to  state  governments.  Thirdly, 
current  programs  may  be  reinstituted  with  modifications.  The  federal 
program  for  elderly  housing,  which  is  administered  by  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  has  not  been  affected  by  the  moratorium. 

State  aid  for  ownership  of  dwelling  units  by  low-income  families  is 
provided  through  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  and 
through  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs-administered  section  705 
program.  The  MHFA  program  for  cooperative  or  condominium  financing  is 
just  now  getting  underway.  Under  this  new  program,  one-quarter  of  the 
units  would  be  for  low-income  families  (at  public  housing  levels),  half 
for  "middle  income"  families  (35%  higher  than  public  housing  levels), 
and  the  remaining  one-quarter  at  higher  income  levels.  The  section  705 
program--for  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  scattered-site  housing 
for  low-income  families--is  another  possible  mechanism  for  producing 
ownership  opportunities  through  cooperatives  or  condominiums.  An 
important  limitation  of  the  705  program  is  that  units  cannot  be  located 
closer  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  any  other  public  housing  units,  which 
means  ohat  all  units  intended  for  a  705  package  would  have  to  be  identified 
initial  iy. 

The  same  two  programs  provide  financing  for  rental  housing.  Under  the 
MHFA  program,  private  non-profit  or  limited-dividend  corporations  develop 
and  own  the  housing.  Both  construction  loans  and  permanent  mortgage 
financing  are  provided  by  MHFA,  with  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  which  carry  a  reduced  interest  rate  for  the  developer.  In  most  cases, 
the  reduced  interest  rates  do  not  bring  the  rent  levels  within  the  reach  of 
low-income  or  elderly  tenants  unless  combined  with  federal  interest  subsidies, 
a  comparable  state  program,  a  leasing  arrangement  with  the  Housing  Authority, 
or  a  "skewing"  of  rents.  For  developers,  MHFA  financing  is  made  more 
attractive  by  the  opportunity  to  syndicate  tax  shelter  benefits.  This 
arrangement  is  most  often  used  by  limited-dividend  corporations.  One 
implication  of  the  limited-dividend  arrangement  is  that  the  development 
package  must  be  large  enough  to  attract  the  interest  of  limited  partners. 
As  a  general  rule,  that  minimum  size  is  at  least  25,  and  preferably  50,  units 
for  rehabilitation  and  100  units  for  new  construction.  A  second  factor  in 
minimum  size  developments  is  that  too  few  units  do  not  generate  enough  rental 
income  to  provide  basic  management  services,  particularly  when  the  units  are 
scattered. 
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All  Mh'FA-financed  housing  is  subject  to  strict  design  standards. 
In  general,  no  units  with  more  than  two  bedrooms  may  be  developed  for 
which  the  entrance  to  the  unit  is  more  than  one-and-a-half  stories  above 
ground  level,  and  elevators  must  be  provided  for  any  building  over  three 
and  a  half  stories. 

B.  Transportation  Data 

Central  Artery:  The  elevated  portion  of  the  artery  consists  of  six 
lanes  of  moving  traffic  and  handles  over  140,000  vehicles  per  day.  The 
surface  roadway  beneath  the  artery  is  so  poorly  lighted  and  otherwise 
inadequate  that  traffic  counts  rarely  exceed  15,000  vehicles  per  day, 
although  it,  also,  has  six  lanes.  The  artery  is  quite  congested  and  has 
numerous  safety  problems,  in  addition  to  the  psychological  and  physical 
barrier  it  presents  to  pedestrians.  The  State  Street  On-Ramp  and  the 
Clinton  Street  Off-Ramp  still  have  not  been  removed  as  planned. 

Atlantic  Avenue:  As  one  of  its  first  steps,  the  Cormiittee  requested 
the  BRA  to  study  the  origins  and  destinations  of  vehicular  traffic  on 
existing  Atlantic  Avenue.  The  results  of  this  study  showed  that  about 
half  of  the  existing  traffic  on  the  facility  is  using  it  in  place  of 
the  Central  Artery,  including  an  abnormally  large  component  of  trucks 
(roughly  25%  of  existing  traffic),  which  use  the  roadway  to  avoid  having 
to  mount  ramps  to  the  artery.  The  survey  also  shows  that  of  the  southbound 
destinations  from  outside  the  area,  about  10%  of  the  drivers  come  into  the 
area  to  find  parking  at  the  Harbor  Towers  Garage  on  their  way  to  work. 

Public  Transportation:  Aquarium  station  (on  the  blue  line)  is  within 
5  minutes  walk  of  all  points  in  the  project  area,  yet  much  concern  was 
developing  that  this  mode  was  not  being  used.  The  committee  requested  a 
study  of  public  transportation  usage,  which  the  BRA  agreed  to  undertake. 
At  the  time  of  the  committee's  deliberations,  however,  the  study  had  not 
been  ccnjipleted. 
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C .  Environv.cr.tal    Standards   and   Cuidolines   P.pplicable   to  the  v.'aterfrcnl.-.   Froicct 

1.      Air  Quality 

a.   State  ar.d  Federal  .'j.±icnt  Air  Quality  Standards: 

Present  air  quality  in  tV.e  Waterfront  area  ic  prcbahly  in  vivl-?- 
tion  of  tiiese  stand^rtls  due  to  atuo  emissions  from  the  CciitrHl 
Arter-y.   Present  data  is  ej:tre-ely  limited,  however.   The  Ecstcr; 
Metropolitan  Air  Quality  Control  Division  of  the  Kass.  Dept.  of 
Public  Health  has  monitored  data  from  Sept.  1972  through  Dec.  J ^72 
for  a  location  ju::t  behind  City  Hall  on  N'ev;  Sudbury  St.   This  lo- 
cation probably  door:  not  accurately  reflect  emissions  frcm  'd'o. 
A:tcr"y  since  the  results  v;ere  controlled  prir.arily  by  the  emis- 
sions from  traffic  passing  on  either  side  of  the  monitoring  sta- 
tion. 

Results  from  that  station  showed  that  the  m.axir.um  average  8-1 'cur 
limit  for  Carbon  Monojride  set  by  the  state  (S  ppm)  was  excecde:' 
57  times  in  Sept.  ,  70  tir.cs  in  Oct.  ,  102  tim.es  in  Kov.  ,  and  20? 
tines  in  Dec.   In  Dec, 622  readings  were  taken  which  indicated  n 
mean  CO.  level  of  7;2  ppm.  with  consecutive  S-hour  averages  exr.er.d- 
'     inc  G  ppm  206  times  and  9  ppm  (the  federal  standard)  138  times. 
Single  hour  peaks  did  not  exceed  the  35  ppm,  federal  standard  at 
any  time  (federal  standards  allow  that  limit  to  be  exceeded  only 
cnce  per  year) . 

Th-gse  figures  indicate  consistently  high  CO.  levels  in  the  "■•icin- 
ity  of  the  monitoring  station.   It  is  im.possible  to  project  '-.'ntcr- 
front  levels  on  their  basis  in  the  absence  of  wind  speed  and  dir'.ct- 
ion  data,  vehicle  counts,  and  other  technical  data. 

Another  air  quality  study  v.'hich  is  relevant  though  limited  in  '^cnpz 
was  carried  out  by  the  Boston  Air  Study  Group  from  the  Mayer's 
Office.   Taken  about  two  years  ago,   it  m.'.;3sured  air  quality  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Calahan  Tunnel.   The  results  of  that  study  vere 
not  available  in  tim.c  to  list  them  here.  Apparently,  however, 
pollutant  levels  were  m.any  times  above  state  and  federal  stand- 
ards.  This  data  will  be  examined  in  detail  shortly  to  assess  its 
impact  on  the  Waterfront  Project,  especially  Parcel  C-2.   Fi.-.al- 
ly,  data  gathered  by  this  same  group  in  August,  IS" 2,  shows  that 
conditions  in  the  area  from  South  Market  St.  to  Commercial  St. , 
both  of  which  are  in  tlie  Restudy  Area  and  further  down  the  Central 
Artery  at  Milk  and  ?.'igh  Streets  is  frequently  above  the  9  ppm  fed- 
eral standard  for  Carbon  Monoxide.   This  data  may  effect  whether 
any  new  facility  north  of  State  St.  can  be  constructed. 
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b.  Compliance  with  Mass.  Trancportcticn  Control  Plan  to  Coroply  \.-j  th 
Federal  Air  Quality  Standards  by  1975: 

The  EPA-produced  transportation  control  plan  for  Mass,  will  be?  re- 
leased for  con.-ent  on  or  a±>out  June  15,  1973.   Its  provisior.=  F>ay 
•  preclude  a  range  of  actions  en  the  v.'aterfront  if  they  would  in- 
crease traffic.   For  example,  park.-'ng  facility  constructior.  -"=y 
be  stepped  within  Boston  alto^jcther  to  discourage  car  trip::.   tT'-'hs- 
portation  plans  for  the  v.'aterfront  area  will  have  to  reflect  tl-.c 
requirements  of  tliis  document. 

c.  Compliance  with  Amended  Regulations  (if  adopted  as  projectr-d  on 
■June  11,  1973)  Governing  State  Implementation  Plans  Under  ScctJcn  13  0 

of  the  Clean  Air  Act: 

Implementation  plans  under  Section  110  of  the  Clean  7iir  Act  h-'ive 
been  amended  (40CFR  Part  51)  to  require  the  States  to  reviev.-  all 
new  "facilities"  (including  highv;ays  and  presumably  an  enlarc;cd 
Aquarium)  to  assess  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  air  cua].\l:y 
(largely  from  the  mobile  source  activity  associated  v;ith  thoin) 
prior  to  their  construction  and  modification  and  to  determine;  vhethrr 
there  would  be  interference  with  maintenance  of  any  nationr^l  s*. c:n5- 
ard.   (40CFR  51.18).   If  such  interference  is  found,  "chanae.'^  i^ 
the  design  of  tlie  project,  including  <;::tension  of  existing  r^.-s 
transit,  for  exanple,  should  be  considered."   If  the  project  ccimot 
be  made  compatible  with  air  quality  requirements,  it  would  Is  r.eces- 
sary  to  prevent  its  constuction,  under  the  proposed  rogulat.-.  c'-'. 
Such  regulations  already  apply  to  stationary'  sources  of  pol?. "L;on. 
Expansion  of  them  to  cover  other  typos  of  facilities  is  a  ro'.r.'lt 
of  a  court  order;  their  adoption  in  sorue  form  is,  accordingly, 
certain.   This  may  effect  construction  of  the  motel  in  Parcel  m-7. 

d.  Compliance  with  the  National  Zxiviroiuaental  Protection  Act  (VrVh) 
of  1969: 

NEPA  requires  tl-iat  all  negative  environmental  im.p£cLs  of  federally- 
aided  projects  be  considered  and  avoided  or  minimized.   Section  1C2 
(2)  (c)  requires  an  Environm.^ntal  Impact  Statement  ZEIS)  which. 
includes,  among  other  elements,  consideration  of  air  quality.   The 
1970  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  section  109  (j)  calls  for  a  sinilair 
assessment  of  air  quality  impact.   Neither  act  specifies  what  stand- 
ards are  to  apply  since  they  were  to  be  established  by  EPA  (and 
were  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  19V0) . 
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e.   Compliance  with  Section  52  cf  Chapter  30,  M.G.L. —  Envirorjr.cn ■-■-'■' 
Irpact  Report  Regulations: 

Guidelines  for  ir.pler.entstion  of  thi,";  lav;  have  recently  been  -ii:- 
sued  for  coi.r^.cnt  by  the  Ex':;cutive  Office  c;f  Environnental  hffc'.vr. 
and  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1973.   The  effect  of  thir  In--: 
parallels  the  NE?A  requirer^ents  but  applies  to  all  state  pyoy.'^:':.'-- , 

not  just  federally-aided  ones.   It  is  a  further  legal  requirt .nu 

that  state  and  federal  air  quality  stanJa.ruc  be  ir.ct  and  iriair '  -  i  iK:d 
(among  other  things) ,  and  that  all  practicable  steps  be  taVen  tc 
iTiiniir.ize  dar.age  to  the  environment. 

2.  Noise. 

a.  K.U.E.  Standards: 

HUD  guidelines  for  housing  site  location  rrply  to  parts  of  l.'-" 
project  which  are  to  be  developed  for  residential  use.   Ther"-  -"o 
contained  in  HUD's  "Uoise  Assessment  Guidelines,"  produced  by  "vji:, 
Beranek  s  Newman  of  Cambridge  under  Section  'la  of  HUD  Departr^n*..- 
al  Circular  1390.2  on  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  (BBK  Report 
No.  2176).   They  are  based  on  non-technical  means  of  evalucti'-: 
and  nomo-grams  supplied  in  the  booklet?  c^jantificd  technicrl  "V-nj- 
ards  are  not  supplied  and  are  not  availiblc,  as  yet,  from  V.V''^ 
(though  they  are  in  preparation  apparently) . 

b.  PhrtvA  Standards: 

Ir  response  to  NE?A,  the  1970  Federal-Aid  Highv.'ay  Act  called  fC'- 
FK^VA  to  produce  specific  design  standards  for  ncipe.   These  er-: 
contaii'.od  in  Policy  and  Procedures  Ke-ora:idum  (PPM)  90-2,  px'-r-.i,!-- 
gated  April  26,  1972,  and   revised  on  Februrary  8,  1973.   The'^o 
design  standards  apply  to  all  federally-aided  road  projects  -.r.;^ 
therefore,  presumably  apply  to  the  construction  of  a  Kew  At]  .:,\!.!-.jc 
Avenue.   The  noise  levels  provided  for  various  land  use  cate-;c'V.rrs 
"represent  a  balancing  of  that  which  may  Le  desirable  and  thr.t 
which  may  be  achievable.   Conseque::tly ,  noise  irpacts  can  cr.cur 
even  though  the  design  noise  levels  are  achieved." 

The  design  noise  levels  are  expressed  as  en  L]_o  value  (ie.,  that 
level  which  is  exceeded  no  more  that  10^6  of  the  time)  .  Th'^.   mr.xi- 
mvim  exterior  noise  level  for  residential  areas,  motels,  school  r:, 
playgrounds  and  recreation  areas  is  set  at  70  dEA.   Interior  Be- 
vels for  these  areas  is  55  dBA. 

These  staihdards  have  gained  wide  acceptability  as  the  maxirum  nci£ie 
levels  which  should  be  permitted.   Thus,  they  should  be  adopted 
as  a  minimum  standard  for  the  Waterfront  Project  EIS. 
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c.   other  Noise  Standards: 

No  better-defined  technical  standards  are  in  force  than  thcT'^  in 
PPM  90-2.   The  EIS  req-aired  -under  NEFA  and  under  KGI.  30,  s.C-.'!  call 
for  assessment  of  noise  in-.pacts  but  leave  the  standn.rds  to  he  rst 
by  individual  cccncies.   In  view  of  this,  the  70  dB"-*' cxteri  c-;;  le- 
vel used  by  Flf.-.'A  should  be  used. 

3.   Other  Relevant  Environnental  Impact  Requirements: 

Many  other  relevant  environmental  impacts  will  be  present  rri, 
under  state  and  federal  law,  must  be  evaluated  and  r.ininizcd.   br,- 
like  air  and  noise,  however,  they  are  not  as  readily  quant:  fi'jble, 
and  state  and  federal  guidelines  for  their  assessment  are  n.:ni-- 
mal. 

toong  others  to  be  considered  in  the  v:aterfront  Project  arf  ror'r.i 
and  economic  impacts,  safety,  pedestrian  movement,  visual  rr  1  aes- 
thetic considerations,  neighborhood  cohesion,  preservation  c<:  opr.-n 
space,  and  preservation  of  historical  sites  and  areas.  The  I'ritcr- 
front  Restudy  Ccrjr.ittee  is  aware  of  these  elements  (and  moj.p)  iind 
is  assessing  the  project  impacts  on  them  in  making  its  rcccr-r-^dn- 
tions . 

It  is  worth  noting,  none-the-less ,  that  all  these  areas  of  rn-ircn- 
mental  concern  must  be  documented  -under  the  new  StPtc  T.IZ   ''.f:   he- 
fore  the  project  can  proceed. 


Ooeratio.ial  Data  vrhich  Must  be  Accuired  to  Keet  the  Above  P.ec-L 


1.  Air  Quality 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  EIS  requirements  of  MGL  Ch.  30,  s.C-2,  ar'l 
the  new  EPA  regulations  contained  in  40CFR  Part  51.18,  the  '■::::.si  • 
ing  air  quality  must  be  docviCTented  and  then  a  projection  m:ir"'''  for 
the  future  taking  into  account  the  proposed  developments  (r.-iilan- 
tic  Ave.,  the  m.otol,  parking,  housing,  etc.)  which  v.-i]  1  ge:j'-rate 
traffic.   The  results  m.ust  then  be  compared  with  nationc^l  '"t.-'nd- 
ards  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  com.promised.   For  this  I'-ir- 
pose  the  following  data  (at  least)  will  be  required: 

a.  Current  Air  Quality  (CO,  SO2,  Particulates,  Pl-.ctr- 
chemical  Oxidants,  Hydrocarbons,  Nitrogen  Oxid-::?) 

b.  Meteorology 
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c.  Topography 

d.  Growth  Rates 

e.  Transportation  routes,  no.  of  vehicles  projectc^d, 
parking  spaces,  etc. 

This  data  must  be  accumulated  over  a  sufficient  tix.e  frame  tc  n\- 
low  proper  projection  with  an  approved  dispersion  model  for  ov- 
proximating  the  effects  of  point,  area,  and  line  sources  of  ].'"'''' 
lution.   In  other  vcrds ,  spot  readings  of  air  quality  will  n^t 
be  sufficient  to  prove  a  case  one  way  or  the  other. 

Noise 

In  order  to  assess  the  probable  noise  impacts  from  the  projort , 
a  field  survey  must  be  made  to  establish  the  existing  an'isicnt  i.-': 
characteristics  of  the  area.   Then,  on  the  basis  of  future  ;:■'-■:/■ 
fie  projections,  topography,  proposed  noise  abatcrr.ent  measur- " , 
etc.  ,  an  appropriate  model  must  be  used  to  project  future  no:.:-;. 
levels.   Clearly,  outside  acoustical  consultants  must  be  engt-q-ri 
to  carry  out  this  work. 
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D.  Demand  for  Open  Space 

Recreation  or  the  pursuit  of  leisure  tir.r:  v.ctivitics  does  not 
lend  itself  to  easy  quantification.   Curru:;^  r-iiti-iodologies  are 
inadequate  except  for  very  general  purpci::.-.   The  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  and  many  other  plani;;);;.;  jiccncies  use  th?  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  National  Parks  cind  Kccrcotion  7t.5sociati-^n 
which  indicates  that  there  should  be  10  aci  cc-  of  public  open  s-aco 
for  each  1,000  persons  in  an  urban  area  .-r-icl  30  acres  of  public 
open  land  per  1,000  persons  in  a  mecropoli'an  region. 

A  draft  report  prepared  by  the  Special  Prcjccts  Division  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  1971,  r.u'l  titlcdOran  Space  in 
Boston   concluded  that: 

1.  Boston  currently  has  about  1/2  of  tl-io  c-.v.i  cpace  recorrjrcnc'ied 
by  national  standards. 

2.  Slightly  less  than  1/2  of  all  the  foci.Titics  surveyed  were 
in  poor  condition,  had  major  deficiencies  .:.iid  v.-ere  in  need  of 
capital  improvements, 

3.  Boston  Recreational  Facilities  affoix'cn  local  residents  lit- 
tle variety  or  richness  in  either  physical  environment  or  recre- 
ational opportunities. 

^,.  A  general  characteristic  of  open  spsc.T:  \.\--.3  the  under-uti]  ized 
av-giilable  space  and  resources. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  survey  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing was  conducted  in  1967  and  that  the  Eor:-ton  Parks  and  Recre^i- 
tion  Department  has  been  engaged  in  a  major  capital  improver: -::nt 
program  which  has  resulted  in  many  improve. u  open  areas  and  more 
intensive  utilization  of  formally  deterio?:^tca  sites.) 

In  keeping  with  National  Standards  the  rrj\  report  divided  tJie 
recommended  10  acres  per  1,000  persons  is.'cz   the  following  croups. 

Major  Parks  5.0  c;cros/1000 

Playgrounds  1.5  ncres/lOOO 

Playfields  1.5  acros/lOOO 

Neighborhood  Parks  2.0  ncres/lOOO 

The  committee  compiled  a  preliminary  inven'^or*/  of  public  open 
spaces  in  the  North  End  and  Waterfront  cc".'----nity.  VThen  compared 
to  other  neighborhoods  in  Boston,  the  Norvh  Znd's  deficiency*  is 
strikingly  evident: 

Neighborhood  Acrcr./lOOO  population 

East  Boston  2.50 

Charlestown  2.40 
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Neighborhood  Acres/1000  r.- "  ' "•. -tirm 

Sout±i  Boston  4.80 

South  End  .95 

Hyde  Park  19.80 

NOKTK  EJ:D  .80 

Roslindale  8.50 

Dorchester  2.40 

The  only  playground  in  the  area  is  tlie  North  End  )  :--.-h    (a";-^  called 
North  End  Park  and  Battery  Park).   This  6.7  acre  pi- y-voui  f  i.r, 
currently  being  inproved  by  the  ^:DC  and  the  City,  'i'-r-^   ci  c-  ?.>:ca 
is  relied  upon  to  supply  all  of  the  neighborhood' r  r   ■•.■.13  Ic  -  r-v.-ii"!- 
siing  (2  pools)  ,  for  baseball  (2  diamonds  with  blcr: ';;).■.•:;)  ,  c.-'-l 
other  forms  of  outdoor  sports. 

The  3.52  acres  of  small  parks  and  squares  vary  in  c;iiOj--.ctrr  riP.ci 
use.  A  brief  description  of  each  is  as  follows: 

Cobbs  Hill  Terrace  (.50  acres)  -  Terraced  hillsid-:  v.-;i ';h  zi.cr'- 
above  Coirjr.ercial  Street  v;itii  some  trees  and  grass  .--.i^  'jocc''  -icv; 
of  Charles town  Navy  Yard. 

Dock  Square  (.02  acres)  -  Small  patch  of  grass  at' b:;;-:-  of  rt-l-ue 
between  City  Kail  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

Rachel  Revere  Square  (.06  acres)  -  Small  paved  arc-.  ;  r^.r  I-r.'-i. 
Revere  House.  •  • 

Prado  (.76  acres)  -  Benches,  fountain,  trees,  and  l-^.Tirk  v:.-.".  ■  \i-en 
"'heavily  by  elderly  men,  cliildren,  and  the  mothers. 

De  fillipo  (1.13  acres)  -  Basketball  courts,  benchc:  ,  tot  .''"■: 
with  swings,  slides,  climber  and  sand  box. 

Foster  (.10  acres)  -  Swings  on  a  small  paved  area. 

Prince  Street  (.40  acres)  -  Swings  on  d.   small  pavcci  rzrea,  •'•'rry 
heavily  used. 

Charter  Street  (.20  acres)  -  Small  flat  paved  arec. 

Douglas  Court  -  Small  flat  paved  area. 

This  works  out  to  be  less  than  one  acre  per  thousand  rosidTnts, 
indicating  that  the  current  supply  of  public  open  rcr.cc  i-  cri- 
tically deficient  in  this  neighborhood  for  all  kinclr:  of  or-".n  sppce 
activities. 
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A  complete  analysis  of  the  c3emancl  for  open  space  in  the  North  riir". 
community  will  depend  on  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  sur-.-ey 
currently  being  prepared  by  the  Restudy  Committee  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  BRJi  and  which  whould  be  ready  by  July  12,   Hov.'vcr , 
an  attempt  to  assess  demand  for  certain  activity  areas  can  be 
made  now. 

Regional  and  National  Demands  -  The  projected  "VJalk  to  the  Sea" 
which  will  be  a  terminous  to  the  entire  Boston  Park  System  at 
the  Center  of  the  historic  Boston  waterfront  can  be  expected  to 
generate  nearly  as  many  visits  to  the  v/ater front  as  currently 
visit  Faneuil,  if  not  more  (200,000  plus).   The  Boston  Harbor 
Islands  Park  System  is  projected  to  attract  300,000  visitors  per 
year  with  a  major  terminal  close  to  rapid  transit  on  the  cent- 
ral waterfront  (estimate  200,000  plus  passengers).   The  N.E. 
Aquarium  currently  expects  1,000,000  plus  visitors  in  1973, 
It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  region  will  generate  ne?r1v 
1,500,000  visits  to  the  waterfront  during  any  average  year. 

Local  demands  are  based  on  the  national  and  BRA  standards  for 
local  facilities: 

Acres/1000  persons 


Current  Surrlv   Standard   Deficii 


Playgrounds 

Playfields 

Parks  and  Squares 


.5  1.5       1.0 

0  1.5       1.5 

.3  2.0       1.7 


.8  5.0      '  4.2 


Thc-e  figures  indicate  that  the  North  End  Waterfront  area  vroul.d 
require  13  additional  acres  of  playgrounds,  19.5  acres  of  play- 
fields, and  32.1  additional  acres  of  local  parks  and  squares. 

This  appears  to  be  clearly  impossible,  but  it  does  make  the  point 
that  the  area  needs  to  increase  the  awount  of  open  space  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

The  water  and  the  v;ater's  edge  are  a  major  factor  for  consider- 
ation in  this  analysis.   In  times  past  the  water  was  the  major 
open  space  of  the  neighborhood.   People  used  the  docks  and  the 
sea  air,  views  to  East  Boston,  Charlestown  and  of  the  boats  in  the 
harbor  were  enjoyed  by  many. 

Boating  and  Marina  use  of  the  water  is  in  high  demand.   On  a  na- 
tionwide basis  one  in  every  four  persons  uses  a  boat  for  recre- 
ation at  least  once  every  year.   Unfortunately,  there  are  fev 
facts  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  boating  in  the  immediate  v.-ater- 
front  area.  More  facts  are  needed  on  the  present  and  futiure  ur.o 
of  the  wharves  and  adjacent  water  area.   The  major  questions  raised 


■'^ — u. 
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by  this  CorjTiittee  are:  What  is  the  existing  dock  use  (nuirbcT 
of  linear  feet  for  each  use)?  Is  this  adequate  for  current  r,?c'3s? 
What  are  the  projected  demands  for  dock  usage?  How  much  docl; 
space  will  it  take  to  meet  those  needs?  All  of  these  quest"' or.- 
pertain  specifically  to  the  area  of  the  waterfront  covered  by 
the  BInA  urban  rsnev/al  area  but  obviously  require  knowledge  of 
the  larger  waterfront. 

Opportunity  currently  exists  to  restore  enjoyment  of  the  water 
to  tho  local  residents.   That  the  water  is  an  important  regirr.- 
al  open  space  has  been  indicated  but  it  can  only  partly  fulfill 
the  needs  of  a  community  as  deficient  in  outdoor  space  as  tht 
North  End.   Every  attempt  must  be  made  to  improve  the  total  cnr-n 
space  possibj.lities  for  the  North  End  Waterfront. 

Financing.  Available  funds  for  open  space  and  recreation  facilities 
include  $3.5  -  5  mj-llion  of  federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
appropriations  for  the  Commonwealth.  Additional  funds  for  open  space 
are  available  through  the  Massachusetts  Self-Help  Fund  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boston  Conservation  Commission.   Financial  assistance  might  also 
be  sought  from  Bicentennial  funds  and  the  National  Parks  Service, 
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